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I. — Bovine Tuberculosis and its Suppression, By James 
Wilson, M.A., B.Sc, Fordyce Lecturer in Agriculture, 
Aberdeen University. 

Tuberculosis is in the peculiar position of being a disease con- 
cerning which a vast amount of knowledge has been collected, 
but which is yet surrounded in the public mind with so strong 
u fortification of time-honoured but erroneous opinions that it 
seems safe from serious attack for some considerable time to 
come. Notwithstanding that to it is assigned about one-eighth 
of our annual British death-rate,* and that by it about a fifth of 
our cattle are attacked, we continue in familiar confidence like 
alpine villagers beneath contiuually threatening destruction. 
Were we threatened with plague or rinderpest we should imme- 
diately take alarm and spend ourselves and our wealth to keep 
them off; but this much more serious disease, which we have 
already with us, and which we could undoubtedly reduce, is 
comparatively neglected. To some extent the sudden and 
alarming nature of plague or rinderpest, and the slow and 
insidious nature of tuberculosis, will account for our energy or 
our apathy. Plague is upon us in a moment, but not without 
warning to most ; while tuberculosis may have any of us in its 
power long ere its grip is suspected. 

Cause and Nature of Tuberculosis. 

Before going further with this article, the chief purpose of 
which is to suggest what might be done towards suppressing 

Professor Kocarcl has written : — " Tuberculosis got^s on increasing its ravages : 
**tbe present time, of every 100 Parisians who die, twenty-three — about a quarter 
r~^io of taberculosis, aud among the seventy-seven who die of some other disease, 
«ow many have tubercular lesions ? " 

VOL. Vm. — F. S. B 
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bovine tuberculosis, it is necessary to discuss, as shortly as 
possible, those points which are fundamental to any suggestions 
that may be made ; and, with regard to the cause of the disease, 
we cannot do better than quote the words of Professor Nocard : — 
" Like all infectious diseases, tuberculosis only acknowledges 
one cause, namely, the penetration into the system, and the 
propagation therein, of the specific agent, the bacillus of Koch." * 

The fact that tuberculosis is an infectious disease due to a 
specific cause is the real starting point for its suppression ; for, if 
it were not an infectious but a hereditary disease, then our hopes of 
ultimate victory, considering how many of our cattle are affected, 
would be but small indeed, and the revelations of tuberculin, 
by far the most powerful diagnostic yet discovered, would only 
lielp to make the end seem farther off than ever. The old 
belief that tuberculosis is hereditary — in the sense of being 
handed on from sire or dam to progeny — is still held by some 
veterinarians and by a large proportion of our stock breeders; 
and stock owners, but this belief has declined among medical 
men, and it will also undoubtedly decline among veterinarians 
and stock-owners. This old belief in heredity, modified to 
the extent that tubercular ancestors hand on to their descen- 
dants a hereditary tendency to accjiuire the disease, is now more 
widely supported, and, later on in this article, it will be 
somewhat closely examined. 

Next to the recognition of tuberculosis as an infectious 
disease, the point of most importance is that, before an animal 
can be affected, the bacillus of Koch must not only " penetrate 
into " but must also " propagate within " the system. In good 
Iiospitals for human consumptives there is now no extra- 
ordinary amount of tuberculosis among the nurses and doctors, 
yet no one can imagine that their systems are not penetrated 
by the tubercle bacillus. Those nurses and doctors escape 
the disease through exceeding care being taken against the 
fulfilment of the second condition — the propagation —neces- 
sary for its acquirement : the healths of those whom duty exposes 
to the infection are maintained as near perfection as know- 
ledge can maintain them, and any sign of sickness or ill-health 
is a signal for the removal of the doctor or nurse from the 
presence of danger. The principle determining such precautions 
holds good for all infectious diseases, and is applicable to human 
beings as well as to animals. It may be stated, shortly, that living 
animal tissues have the power of resisting microbe attacks so 
long as those tissues are healthy and the microbes not present 
in overpowering numbers. This principle explains why doctors 

* 'Tho Animal Tuberculoses and their delation to Human Tuberculosis,* 
translated by Dr. H. Scurfield. 
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nd nurses escape an epidemic until they are worn down by 
>verwork, and why a man may drink a thimbleful of an infected 
luid but not a tumblerful. 

There are two main gateways — the mouth and the nostrils — 
3y which the tubercle bacUlus may penetrate an animal's 
system ; but occasionally it is found to penetrate by a skin 
wround. We rarely hear of a newly born animal* being 
tuberculous. It has been stated that a tuberculous male 
may infect a non-tuberculous female and that a tuberculous 
Female may also infect a non-tuberculous male. It must be 
remembered, as stated in the quotation from Nocard, that tuber- 
culosis will not be brought about by mere penetration alone, 
but only by propagation of the bacillus within the system,, 
in addition. When propagation takes place, then we find 
bacteria passing more or less slowly from the points of first 
infection to other points which in their tiu:n become new 
centres of dissemination to pass on bacteria* to still newer 
centres, and so on, till the animal is slaughtered or dies or 
makes a real — although this is doubtful — or apparent recovery. 
The speed of propagation of the bacteria is dependent upon 
their number and upon the resistance which the tissues of the 
animal are able to oSer. Thus the disease may be expected to 
advance slowly in its earlier and more quickly in its later 
stages, while its advance may be arrested more or less at times 
when the animal may happen to be in more or less vigorous 
health. And thus also recovery, if it be possible at all, will be 
less probable in the later stages of the disease than in the 
earlier. In addition to the lungs and intestines, the other parts^ 
of the body chiefly attacked are the glands (of which the udder 
is one) and the organs (the liver and kidneys for instance). 
The injurious nature of the disease lies in this, that the bacteria 
of tubercle, like all other living things, must have food : which, 
in their case, is extracted from the tissues of the living animal. 
They also, like other living things, do not totally consume the 
food before them and turn it all into bacterial tissue — so to 
speak — but are the cause of a considerable amount of waste and 
excretory matter: this we find in the pus that accompanies 
tubercular lesions. Hence, the tissues of an animal which is 
sufiering from tuberculosis are gradually devom^ed and destroyed 
by bacteria; and not only so, but tissues that are not yet 
attiicked may be seriously impeded in their functions by the 
excretory accumulations as also by other poisonous matters 
developed by the bacteria. It may be that parts of a tubercular 
lung are temporarily relieved when some of this bacterial 



• Tubercular abortions may, however, be not uncommon. 

B 2 
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xcretory matter is expelled by a cough ; but, unfortunat 
his relief to an unhealthy animal is a serious source of dar 
the healthy. 

How Tuberculosis is spread among Cattle. 

If the bacteria propagated within the tissues of an ani 
vere to remain enclosed within that animal's body, there w( 
)e no great danger to other animals ; but the unfortunate tl 
s that aftected animals in certain states become centres 
langer to their whole neighbourhood. While an anima 
ilive, bacteria or their spores — which may be looked u] 
without seriously stretching botanical accuracy, as the seed 
he bacteria — may pass to the outside fi'om any diseased oi 
ihat is in communication with the open air : they may pass f 
:he lungs by a cough, they may pass from the intestines in 
3xcreta, they may pass from the udder in the milk, and i 
conceivable that they — the spores at any rate, if there be s 
—may be found alive in the urine. If the matter expelled f 
:he lungs or the intestines is allowed to lie on the walls or \ 
Df a cowshed until it becomes perfectly dry, then every t( 
3f a broom, every swish of a tail, every rub of a piece of clotl 
ind every breath or cuiTcnt of air will raise waves of bact< 
iust to thicken and vitiate the atmosphere. As time goes 
there will be deposited on walls, ledges, crevices, and rafters, 1 
upon layer of infectious matter till some atmospheric or c 
disturbance sets it again in motion. An occasional spray 
a weak solution of carbolic acid would go far towards killing 
infectious matter and would thus lessen the risk to sound cj 
when li\ang within the same walls as the unsound. The ud 
of the cow is not often the seat of tuberculosis, and only a s 
proportion of tuberculous cows have been shown to give : 
containing tubercle bacilli; yet, where the milk of a Ic 
cows is mixed together, tubercular milk from only one ma 
enough to make the whole virulent. As, unfortunately, mil 
in this country — in most countries in fact^ often takes plac 
an atmosphere laden with tubercular dust, need we wonder 
milk not only for young children but for young cattle has ( 
to be looked upon with the very gravest suspicion ? 
tubercular animal in a byre is a danger to all the others, 
double the danger, three treble it, and, as the tissues of < 

* Bang estimates that at Copenhagen und^r 8 per cent, of tlie tuberc 
cows have tubercular udder [Nocard's * Animal Tuberculoses,* p. 9G], 
Nocard's estimate is under 4 or 5 per cent. [* Archiv fUr Thierheilliunde. 
p. 219]. Among 17,202 cows and heifers of all ages slaughtered at L( 
public slaughter-house between June, 1893, and February, 1895, Dr. Lun 
found 119 with tubercular udder [* Archiv fur Thierheilkunde ' for 1897, p. 
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iving milk, especially when tied up by the head for long 
eriods, are less likely than the tissues of fattening or other 
attle to be in condition to resist infection, need we wonder 
lat so many dairy cow^s in this and other countries are tuber- 
ulous ? Nor should it surprise us to find more tuberculosis 
mong heifers and bullocks wintered under the same roof 
s dairy cows than among the same kind of stock when 
wintered by themselves. Still further : since, among a lot of 
uckled calves, only those having access to a tubercular udder 
an risk of being infected through the milk, while, among a lot 
f calves hand-fed upon mixed milk, a single tubercular udder 
aay be a source of danger to many, we need not be astonished 
find tuberculosis more common among animals brought 
ip by hand than among animals brought up by their mothers. 

How Cattle mat hifbct Human Beings. 

If we in this country are to attempt to suppress bovine tuber- 
ulosis, the impulse will probably come from one of two or 
rom both considerations — considerations concerning the public 
lealth or the pocket. Undoubtedly, a large proportion of 
luman tuberculosis is acquired from human beings already 
iffected, but there are reasons for suspecting — to put it no 
itronger — that a considerable proportion is acquired from 
iuberculous cattle. From cattle — leaving aside the iiifection of 
:'armers and cattlemen in infected cowsheds — there are two 
jources of infection to human beings, namely, the flesh and 
the milk ; but of these it is the mUk we have most to fear, 
since flesh is cooked before being eaten, while milk is largely 
taken in the raw condition. Those who have anything to fear 
from tuberculous flesh are they who have to handle it in the 
raw condition — the butcher and the cook; but regarding the 
dangers of tubercular milk, we can seldom take up a paper or a 
volume dealing with public health without being warned against 
the use of milk in the uncooked condition. Perhaps the 
following quotations from the * Eeport for 1892 of the Medical 
Officer of Health for Aberdeenshire ' may be more telling than 
the reported opinions of the chief authorities in Europe : — 

"At the Great Ormonde Street Hospital for Sick Children in 
London, in 1877, of seventy-six who died, over a third died 
from the various forms of tuberculosis. 

" In the General Hospital for Sick Children, Manchester, in 
1881, 27 per cent, died from tuberculosis. 

"Ill the Hospital for Sick Children in Glasgow, in 1889, 
*^ per cent died from tubercular disease. 

" In the case of children, the ordinary point of attack — viz. 
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the intestinal glands — indicates, in a significant manner, the 
frequent source of infection." 

It might be argued that this " frequent source of infection " 
is the mother's and not the cow's milk ; but this argument will 
not hold, for the reason that tubercular disease of the human 
mammary gland is about as infrequent, if not more so, than in 
the case of the cow.* And even if this were not so, how long 
would a child be allowed a tubercular breast ? Still further, if 
the case of young children be at all analogous with that of young 
cattle, the child is very seldom affected by the mother while at 
the breast, and, if affected at all, is more probably affected in 
the lungs than in the intestines. 

The Detection op Tuberculosis. 

Until within recent years there was no thought of attempting 
to diminish tuberculosis among cattle, for the reason that its 
enormous prevalence was not suspected. Piners there were 
and cows that would not fatten as many as now ; but they were 
looked upon as inevitable, though not very much of an evil, till 
the public health officer began to interfere with the butcher 
and the butcher to pass his losses on to the farmer. But even 
then the farmer was ignorant of the true state of affairs, and 
if he had not been so he was almost completely helpless, 
through there being no means of detecting the disease in its 
earlier stages. Doubtless, the isolation of animals found to be 
tuberculous by the old methods of diagnosis would, in the 
course of long years, have tended to a diminution of the disease, 
for it is probable that an animal far gone in consumption is 
more dangerous to its fellows than another not yet apparently 
attacked ; but, unfortunately, there were few to see that such a 
course was very desirable and still fewer to put it in operation. 
Now, however, we have a most delicate diagnostic in tuber- 
culin which, although it has brought about most unpleasant and 
alarming revelations as to the prevalence of the disease, gives 
promise of being the means of its final eradication. It is some- 
times argued against tuberculin that it is not a perfect diagnostic. 
A man in one part of the country finds an animal react to the 
test, but is unable to find any signs of tuberculosis when the 
animal is examined post-mortem ; another in some other part of 

* Undtr the heading "Mastitis" in Professor Hamilton's * Text-Book of 
Pathology,' vol. ii. p. 7*J4, we read : — " Inflammation of the breast often en»ucs 
iijK^u injury or lactation. In the latter case it tends to terminate in suppuration, 
and the abscess is situated sometimes in the embedding connective tissue; at 
other times it also involves the gland structures. The abscess may open and 
leave a fistula. Occasionally these fistulie arise from a tubercular source, or 
they may become tubercular from exposure." 
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try gets no reaction to the test, while, on post-mortem 
ion, the animal is found to be tuberculous. Therefore, 

the test is untrustworthy ! No doubt the first-named 
nined every tissue of his animal with the microscope, 
ioubt the other performed the testing operation with 
isideration necessary regarding the animal's condition 
infallible accuracy ! But what say Bang, of Copenhagen, 
ard, of Paris, perhaps the two men with the widest 
1 experience, regarding the accuracy of tuberculin ? 
' Bang* has estimated that it will diagnose cori'ectly 
X times out of a hundred, wliile Professor Nocard, who 
deny that some few tuberculous animals will not react 
julin, asserts that no other disease will give the cha- 
c reaction of tuberculosis to tuberculin.f And what 
m this do we want ? Are we to put aside this new 
LC with an inaccuracy of perhaps 4 per cent, and revert 
iagnostic of not so very long ago with an inaccuracy 
3r cent, or even more ? It is also objected to tuber- 
at a dishonest person can inject successive doses of 
in into a tuberculous animal until it will give no 
at all, and then sell it as sound according to the test. 

man to starve himself because, by eating, he may live 
iken advantage of by an occasional sharper ? 

The Pbevalbnce of the Disease. 

J the discovery of tuberculin the only data we had 
g the prevalence of tuberculosis in this country were 
^uii-ed from the post-mortem examination of the 10,269 
lughtered for pleuro-pneumonia in 1891, which indicated 
tish cattle were affected to the extent of 12^ per 
But it is to be expected, from the greater accuracy of 
in in comparison with post-mortem examination, even 
bercle is specially looked for, that this 12 J per cent, 
e to be raised considerably. Unfortunately, however, 
sh authority seems yet to have found the opportune 
for publishing his estimate. We hear whisperings of 
per cent, for all ages of British cattle and of over 40 
. for cows and heifers in-calf or in-milk, but no one 
illing to make himself heard. Yet, by comparison with 



) Hygienic Conference ut Budapcsth. 

itici^m of Xocard*8 *Die TubirkulosebeimnindemiddaB Tuberkulin,' 

fiir Thierheilkuude ' for 1897, p. 221. 
)% 3,611 cattle were slaughtered for pleuro-pneumonia, and of these 

per cent. — were tuberculous by post-mortem examination. Those 
re, lioweTcr, chiefly milk cows from co\\ sheds in London and 
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complete results published in Denmark — the only country 1 
as yet seems to be in earnest in the matter — we find those w 
perings Dot so very wide of the mark. For instance, in 
slaughter-houses at Copenhagen, where meat inspectioi 
reported to be very carefully conducted, in 1893 over 17 
cent, were found to be tuberculous, while of 45,000 cattle tej 
with tuberculin, in 1894-95, no less than 19,000, or about 40 
cent., were found to be afifected.* Now, we can state a ques 
in simple proportion ; if 17 per cent, by post-mortem give 
per cent, by tuberculin, how much will 12*5 per cent, gi 
And the ratios might be placed together in the usual way :— 

17 : 12-5 : : 40 : 29-4 

Again, Professor Bang has reported from 53,303 Danish res 
the numbers and percentages of cattle affected at different ag 
and a glance at his figures, which are given in the foUov 
table, will help to make the estimate of 40 per cent, for Bri 
cows and heifers in-calf or milk seem not so very unreasons 



Healtby. , Re-acting. ^S?^*/." 



Catttle under six months .. 6,449 

„ „ one year .. 7,988 

„ „ two years .. 5,310 

Grown cattle 12,891 




Pcrcen 
Ke-act 



15 

29 
40 
49 



The last percentage (49 ' 3) is not so much over the Bri 
estimate for cows as Professor Bang's other percentages are < 
the British estimates for other cattle ; but it has to be rem 
bered that the 49 • 3 per cent, contains results for bulls 
bullocks as well as for cows and heifers. In Denmark, 
since all ages of cattle are kept under the same roof, we sh< 
expect more tuberculosis among young cattle than in Engla 

The Fabmeb*s Loss. 

The great prevalence of tuberculosis among British cattle 
source of considerable annual loss to the British stock-ow 
In the United Kingdom there are, in round numbers, 11,000 
cattle made up as follows : — cows and heifers in-milk or in 

♦ » Archiv fur Thierheilknnde ' for 1897, p. 219. Professor Bang's n 
collected from aU Denmark up to October, 1895, gave 38*7 per cent, tuberc 
out of 53,303 tested. 

t *Deutschen Zeit.-chrift fiir Thiermedicin und Vorgleichende Pathol 
vol. xxii.; also Hatch (U.S.), Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 41, Au 
1896. 
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4,000,000 ; and other cattle, over two years, 2,500,000, over one 
but under two years, 2,250,000, under one year, 2,250,000. 
Assuming the estimates abeady quoted as to the prevalence of 
the disease to be correct, there are 2,200,000 tuberculous 
cattle in Great Britain, of which number 1,600,000 are calving 
or milking cows and heifers. If we assume that the average 
time for cows to give milk is between three and four years, 
then the number of cows discarded annually is about 900,000, 
of which, since the longer a cow is kept the greater are her 
chances of being unsound, perhaps about 450,000 are tuber- 
culous. But those 450,000 cows do not all go to the butcher 
at full value: of those that are in a more or less wasted 
condition when discarded, some are slaughtered and buried 
at home, some go to the knackery, and others are bought 
for trifling sums either at home or in the market by dealers in 
precarious meat. Are we high enough when we estimate that 
10 p^r cent, of the discarded tuberculous cows are disposed of in 
this way ? And, if we assume that the average price of 
«liscai-ded healthy cows is 15/., and that the average return for 
those wasted 45,000 is 3/., we have on this head an annual loss 
to the stock-owner of 540,000/. 

Nor do the other 405,000 tuberculous cows go to the butcher 
at their healthy value. The butcher now knows that, with cows 
especially, he undertakes whatever risks arise from more or less 
efficient meat inspection, and against this he has to insure 
himself at the time of purchase. Are we beyond the mark in 
estimating that not only these 405,000 tuberculous cows, but 
also the 450,000 sound cows would fetch other twenty shillings 
a-piece if the butcher were sure of their carcases being fit for 
human consumption ? On this second head we have a loss of 
855,000/. to the stock-owner. 

Nor is this all : one of the results of ill-health with the cow 
is a diminution in the quantity and a deterioration in the quality 
of her milk. This is seen not only in the dairyman's pail, but 
also in the ill-thriven calves of the stock-raiser who has them 
brought up by their tuberculous mothers in Nature's own way. 
And of the 1,600,000 tuberculous cows, would it be too much to 
assume that a fifth of them, which is slightly more than half 
the number of tuberculous cows annually discarded, are giving 
an impaired return either to the dairyman or the stock-raiser ? 
Indeed, is not an impaired return the usual cause of a cow being 
discarded, and are not healthy cows at their best about the fifth 
or sixth year of lactation ? And, while some cows are giving a 
highly impaired return, although the return of others is only 
slightly affected, would the estimate be too high that on the 
average the return of the 300,000 cows is afiected to the extent 
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of one quarter ? Then, if we assume that the average annual 
return from cows in this country is 127., we are met with a loss 
on this head of 900,000/. 

Nor is this yet all : there is another loss that is felt perhaps 
but slightly in the case of dairy cows, but which is felt in the 
case of suckling cows above the average value and in the case 
of cows retained for pedigree breeding. The cause of this loss 
lies in the fact that tuberculosis, in many cases, afifects the 
reproductive organs of the female with the result that the animal 
[)roduces an abortion or becomes an uncertain or even a non- 
l)reeder.* How often at a stock-breeding farm do we find 
animals that are not in-calf but are kept on, merely eating their 
meat, for months and even occasionally for years, in the hope 
tliat they may yet be fortunate enough to produce a calf! And 
liow often, at sales, do we see cows that are declared to be un- 
certain breeders, and others again that have been mated just a 
few weeks previously ! The number of cows in this condition 
may not be so very many, but then the cost of their keep is a 
matter of some moment. Suppose we say that one in thirty of 
«all tuberculous cows are aftected in this way and that the 
average time lost by each is three or four months— remembering; 
that this trouble is more serious among suckling cows than 
among dairy cows, and that the " in-calf " cows that are not 
in-calf passing from one man to another help to swell the average 
loss in time — then we have 53,000 cows — reckoning their average 
annual cost at from eight to ten pounds — causing an annual 
loss of 150,000/. 

Our computations so far amount to 2,445,000/., which is all 
incurred through cows alone ; but we have yet to add to this the 
loss expected from other cattle. Since, however, other cattle 
are affected, perhaps only to a fifth or a fourth the extent that 
cows are — 20 per cent, of all cattle affected and 40 per cent, 
of cows leaves about 8^ per cent, of cattle other than cows 
aflected — since also they are usually sent to the butcher before 
their condition is nearlv so bad as that of cows ; and since the 
losses on their account are incurred only through impaired 
feeding and an occasional death or seizure at the hands of the 



* " Tulx^reulosis even on its first ai)pearance is, much more often than we 
imagine, the only cause of that abortion wliioh in an infected herd (^dans 
Sexploitation inftci^f) occurs again and again even to the ext»nt of making 
us iM-lieve it is epizootic abortion ; often the tuberculous cows bi'come buUers 
(taurelieres)^ ami are of no further use for reproduction." Profrssor Nocaid in 
* Annules de la Science Agronomiques * for 18*J(3, p. 142. At I^eipzig slaughter- 
house, from August, 1894, to March, 1895, Rmoug 267 cows and heifers having 
peritoneal orgeneial tuberculosis, Dr. Lungwitz found 155 (58 per cent.) with 
tuberculosis of the uterus. 57*9 per ci nt. of tliose having only peritoneal tuber- 
culosis were found to be so affected. Even animals that had never been impreg-^ 
uated were so afiJected. * Arcliiv fiir Thierhoilkuude * for 1897, pp. 53-54. 
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ilth officers — perhaps also through the butcher insuring 
b time of purchase — the sum to be added to our two- 
f millions must be proportionately smaller. Our loss 
s and calving heifers works out at about twelve and 
a head. If we say that our losses upon all other cattle 
a tenth as much per head, then they amount to 

im total is now 2,882,500/. But to this have to be 
>se losses that can scarcely be estimated, from derange- 
the stock-keeper's business, from forced sales, and, 

from purchases at unfavourable times, from unex- 
cpenses, from litigation, and so on. We are probably 

beyond the mark if we reckon the total annual loss 
}le alone to the British farmer and stock- owner at 
I/. 

Hereditary Predisposition. 

■ the last of the " theoretical " stumbling-blocks to 
in the speedy elimination of bovine tuberculosis is the 

■ hereditary predisposition: namely, that tuberculous 
transmit to their descendants a predisposition to con- 
disease. If this theory be true, and if, at the same 
Bditary predisposition be a potent factor, then we may 
give up the attempt to improve the condition of 
3; for, the weeding out of those animals who could 
ck even a quarter of a century in their pedigrees and 
they were free from tuberculosis would interfere with 
90 per cent. — if not more— of the cattle now on the 
s of Great Britain and Ireland. But what is this 
Y predisposition ? Granting that there is such a thing, 
it ? If we turn to man, we find him subject to a 
di infectious diseases, in addition to tuberculosis — to 
jver, typhoid fever, small-pox, cholera, and so on. No 
inherited from his ancestors the disposition to contract 
jases ; but is be ever afHicted with any one of them if 
)t infected ? And, so far as we can see, while other 
s are the same, are the descendants of those who have 
) diseases attacked in appreciable numbers, while the 
its of those not known to have had them are exempt ? 

for instance, of diseases being introduced into new 
and islands — Asiatic cholera,* measles in the South 

A.^iatic cholera, at p. 544, vol. ii. of Professor Hamilton's * Text-Book 
y,' we read: — "It was n«»t. Iiowever, until tl»e present century that 
take «»n a tendency to travel. Previously it r. mained indigenous in 
M wiicre it wa engendered, and chi« tiy in India. . In the beginning 
ury, probably with the advent of increased commercial facUitiea, it 
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Seas, tubercle in some of the Western Islands — but do we ever 
hear of the original inhabitants remaining free from attack 
while only the introducers and their descendants are the suf- 
ferers ? By a similar method we might reason with regard to 
cattle, and we might cite such diseases as rinderpest, pleuro- 
pneumonia, and foot-and-mouth disease ; but need we go any 
farther? Supposing it were possible, in this or any other 
country, to set on one side the animals that were fortunate 
enough to have no tuberculous ancestors, could we then say that 
the one class of animals would be less subject to tuberculosis 
than the other ? It is conceivable that, through a long period of 
selection, a breed of cattle might be evolved which would be 
immune against, say, pleuro-pneumonia ; but, so far as we 
know, no such breed is as yet in existence. It is also con- 
ceivable, although the difficulties would be infinitely greater, 
that, in the same way, a breed of cattle might be evolved which 
might be immune against tuberculosis ; but, unfortunately, none 
of our prehistoric ancestors thought it worth his while to make 
a beginning. 

There is still another modified phase of tliis hereditary pre- 
disposition theory which holds that, when tuberculosis is so 
near an individual as to have been affecting that individual's 
mother or father, or even grandparents, then the individual is 
predisposed to the disease. But is this because the parents or 
grandparents were tubercular ? Is it not rather — allowing it 
to happen occasionally — because of the weakened condition of 
the parents that the progeny are weaker to withstand infection ? 
And may not this condition be brought about by other causes ? 
What about ventilation, starvation, hunger, and all other forms 
of disease ? In the sense that has been indicated, hereditary 
predisposition cannot be denied, but its significance in settling 
which is and which is not to be attacked is infinitesimally 
small. The real danger in tuberculosis is not from an animal's 
ancestors, as ancestors, but from its neighbours, from the 
animals with wliich it is in contact, especially during confine- 
ment, from infected food and buildings, and from any cause 
whatsoever which deteriorates its own physical condition. 

began to spread periodically into foreign lands, and to overrun ultimately the 
whole of Europe and a great part of Americn. It is questioned whether before 
this time the disease was even known in Europe, the descriptions given by 
Hippocrates, Galen, Celsus and others appearing to refer to what we novr 
designate as cholera nostras., not to true Asiatic cholera. There is one significaat 
point about true cholera, namely, that wherever it occurs, and whatever people St 
affects, it induces the same line of symptoms, and is accompanied by the sam^ 
fatal consequences. Hence had there oeen any great prevalence of the disease 
in Europe in bygone times, we would certainly have had some record of i^ 
handed down to u:). Nothing of the kind, however, is to be met with until th^ 
year 1817, the memorable year in which the disease became pandemic/* 
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Krpobted attempts to Ddiinish Tuberculosis. 

Of reported systematic attempts to eradicate tuberculosis 
ily two will be referred to, for the reasons that the principles 
hind them are the same and are the principles that must 
I behind every attempt ; that those two attempts have been suc- 
jsful ; and that they are familiar to the writer. The attempts 
be referred to are Professor Bang's at Thurebylille, near Copen- 
gen, and Sir Thomas Gibson-Carmichaers at Castle Craig, in 
eblesshire. A point to be taken into account in connection 
th this question is that the eradication of tuberculosis is not 
be accomplished by heroic or suddenly drastic methods. We 
mot afford to slaughter either a fifth of our cattle or two-fifths 

our cows, and the slaughter of all animals at an affected 
•m, as in pleuro-pneumonia or swine fever, is altogether out 
the question. Because of the great prevalence of the disease, 

eradication must be gradual ; and, with this consideration 

view, the attempts at Thurebylille and Castle Craig are 
rtinent and valuable. 

The only differences of importance between Thurebylille 
d Castle Craig are that the Thurebylille herd is a dairy 
rd while the Castle Craig herd is a pedigree breeding herd 
lere the calves are suckled by their mothers ; and that the 
lurebyUUe herd is all housed under one roof while the Castle 
aig herd has been housed under several. 
At Thiirebylille,* in the spring of 1892, the whole herd was 
«ted with tuberculin, and immediately thereafter those found 

be tubercular were stalled in one end of the byre, while the 
md animals were stalled or boxed in the other. As soon 

possible a readily movable partition of building paper and 
ards was inin up across the centre of the byre to separate the 
e set of animals from the other. Since the beginning of 
B experiment, each set of animals has been looked after only 

its own attendants who take the still further precaution of 
ing different implements in the two divisions. After the 
st testing the entire bjrre was carefully disinfected: which 
©ration has since been repeated every spring. At the first 
sting the reacting calves — since the first testing these have 
en scarce — were immediately slaughtered; all the others 
id all calves bom and reared since then have been fed upon 
)iled milk. Eeacting cows which showed noticeable clinical 
idence of tuberculosis were immediately slaughtered. In 
immer the cattle in the two divisions have been pastured 
•me distance apart. Further than this, nothing has been 

^ Hatch Experiment Station, BuUetin No. 41, Au^st, 1896, or, * Dentachen 
HtKhrift fur Thiermcdiciu und vergleichende Pathologie,' vol. xxii. 
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done: the routine of things has been as before: what< 
animals have been required to fill up gaps have been rei 
on the farm just as before ; bulls and cows and other anii 
have been disposed of as they would have been had there 1 
no testing. Down to October, 1895 — the latest report in 
writer's possession — the results * are as follows : — 



Date. 


1 
Total Stiock. 


Unsound. 


Sound. 


Percentage 
Unsound. 


Percen 
Sour 


April, 1892 


.. '■ 208 


131 


77 


63 


37 


October, 1892 .. 


• • • • 


■ • 


77 


• « 


• • 


May, 1893 .. .. 


212 


00 


103 


42-5 


47- 


October, 1893 .. 


• • ■ • 


• • 


107 


.. 


• • 


April, 1894 


.. 1 203 


81 


122 


40 


60 


October. 1894 .. 


.. I 


• • 


119 


• 




May, 1895 .. .. 


.. 1 205 


69 


136 


33-5 


66- 


October, 1895 .. 


.. ' 


• • 


132 


• • 


• • 



A small portion of Professor Bang's article may here 
quoted with profit : — 

"The first year's result was thus unfavourable, for at 
10 per cent, of the animals of the healthy division reacted 
the repeating of the test. This may be due partly to 1 
of care in making the division the first year. [At the : 
division of a tuberculous herd it must always be borne 
mind that single animals may have acquired germs so sho 
before the test that they are not yet in condition to show 
infection by a reaction — Footnote.] But I believe the c 
cause was unfavourable local conditions. In order to ei 
the healthy division it was necessary to go over a walk ( 
which the dung of the reacting division was carried out. 
the time this walk was very poorly paved, and therefore 1 
to clean. Infected particles could therefore very easily att 
themselves to the foot-gear of passing persons, and thus be in 
duced into the healthy division. This walk was later radicj 
improved. Since October, 1893, a result has been obtai 
which left nothing to be desired, when the local conditi 
are considered. I wish to call especial attention to the 
that, with the exception of two cases of inborn t tuberculc 
and th6 one doubtful case at the last test, thus far no ani: 
born in the reacting division since the beginning of the exp 
ment has later shown itself to be tuberculous. The pract 
bility of tlie method is hereby proven." ["The mothers 

* Hatch Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 41. 

t This quotation is all from the American translation. " Inborn " may 
represent with exactness the author's meaning. 
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liese animals and the fathers of most of them had tuber- 
ulosis" — Footnote regarding ''animals horn in the reactiwf 
xviswn, J 

At Castle Craig, in March, 1895, two years later than the 
jommencement of the Thiirebylille experiment, which was as 
ret unknown at Castle Craig, all the animals intended to be 
;hen bred from and several yearling heifers were tested ^^i\\ 
:uberculin ; and as soon as possible thereafter the unsound were 
separated from the sound. Two unsound yearling heifers and 
1 cow that could be seen to be badly diseased were slaughtered ; 
l)ut, after some consideration, all the other unsound animals — 
they were all females — were kept on to be disposed of as they 
«7ould have been had there been no testing : as a matter of fact 
they have been kept on till they l>ecame '* uncertain " breedei-s. 
[n the following summer and annually since then the byres 
have been disinfected with a 5 ])er cent, hot solution of 
-*arbolic acid. 

At Castle Craig the calves are mostly born between 

December and March, and they are allowed to run with and 

be suckled by their mothers until the following autumn. The 

only precaution taken to prevent the calves from being infected 

by their mothers during this time is that, when the weather 

allows, mothers and calves are sent out to the field daily, and 

while they are out the doors and windows of their byre or 

boxes are left open. The cows are examined occasionally for 

tubercular udder. During the remainder of the spring of 1895 

the sound and the unsound were housed in separate byres at the 

same farms, but since then they have been housed at different 

homesteads. Thus, the method is very much the same as that 

adopted at Thiirebylille, with the exception that the calves are 

fed by their mothers instead of being fed upon boiled milk. 

The results at Castle Craig are the same as at Thiirebylille, 

with the exception that not a single tuberculous animal has 

l»eeii reared at Castle Craig since the testing was begun.* 

"Since the first testing, in the winter of 1894-95, the herd 
has been allowed to increase or decrease in the ordinary way : 
to increase by the annual crop of calves, and to decrease by 
sales to the butcher, by sales of breeding animals, and by the 
slaughter of all tuberculous animals that have become unfit for 
^>reeding. The only alteration in the management of the herd 



* Sinoe the above was written, at the fourth testing at Castle Craig (November. 
1897), a ten-months old calf— one of the lot reared by their tuberculous mothers 
;^ha8 re-acted. The mother has re-acted from the first and became a ** buller " 
^tt the summer of 1897. Among the four crops of calves as yet tested, thirty-two 
J*'e been from re-actini; mothers, and this now re-acting calf is the first, tliat 
»Mre-ftcted. 
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lias been the annual testing and the separating of the unsound 
and the sound. In March, 1895, forty-one animals out of about 
eighty were tested, and sixteen — about 20 per cent, of th( 
whole — were tuberculous. In January, 1896, the herd ol 
eighty-six animals was tested, and ten — 11*63 per cent. — wen 
tuberculous; in November, 1896, eighty-three animals wew 
tested, and nine — 10 • 84 per cent. — were tuberculous. And tii' 
spread of the disease has been completely arrested." * 

What the Fabmeb could do. 

Here then are two successful attempts to cope with bovio' 
tuberculosis, and the principles behind them are applicabl 
to all cases. In a dairy herd the Thiirebylille and in anothe 
the Castle Craig method might be followed ; or, if the stock 
breeder were afraid of the latter method, for undoubtedly bi 
it the calves run more risk than by the Thiirebylille method 
he might follow the other. He might not be always s( 
fortunate as to get such very good results; but, by eithei 
method, and, within a very few years, he could raise from ai 
unsound foundation a herd with every one of its member 
perfectly free from tuberculosis. To do so would require extn 
trouble and carefulness, but what can we improve without ai 
expenditure of this kind ? If briefly one would say what an 
the chief things to be done they would be : 

(1) Test with tuberculin at least once a year. 

(2) Isolate the unsound. 

(3) Disinfect the premises once or twice a year. 

Government Control. 

Although Great Britain is among the greatest sufferers, she i 
among the last to take action. We are a wealthy nation, ii 
complete isolation, with a dense bovine and human population 
but we are mostly miners and ironworkers and manufacturer 
and shippers : hence, perhaps, our lagging behind in matters agri 
cultural. In comparison with ourselves, rapid progress has beei 
made in America and France, for instance, and even such com 
paratively poor countries as Denmark and Switzerland suppl; 
tuberculin to farmers who undertake to make use of it upoi 
their cattle. It may be said, of course, in regard to Denmarl 
and Switzerland, that their cattle is their wealth ; but that is n* 
reason why another country whose shipping is some of it 
wealth should annually produce a million pounds' worth of iron 
clads to defend that shipping and spend a few thousand pound 

♦ From * The Results of tlie Use of TubercuUa in tlie Castle Craig Herd.' 
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to make itself believe it is doing something for its agriculture. 
Perhaps a suggestion of what might be done in this country to 
eradicate tuberculosis and what the cost would be may not 
form an inappropriate conclusion. The method to be suggested 
may not be the best and it may not be the cheapest, but it 
Vould be thorough ; and for this reason, might finally be 
more satisfactory. As has already been stated, the disease is 
vastly more common among cows than among fattening and 
growing stock, and it is with the former, therefore, that we shall 
have to deal, because, with simple precautions, the diminution 
of tuberculosis among cows would bring with it a similar con- 
dition among other cattle. I would suggest that, in one year, 
the four million cows and heifers in-calf or in-milk and all 
bulls be tested with tuberculin ; that the unsound be perma- 
nently branded * or ear-marked and separated from the sound ; 
that infected premises — all premises, perhaps — be disinfected 
before being used for healthy animals; and that, thereafter, 
stock-keeping proceed in its ordinary course. The second year, 
as the already branded cows need not be again examined, only 
the remaining unbranded cows and the year's draft of heifers in- 
calf would require to be tested : making two million to be tested 
instead of four. New reacting animals would be branded, 
turned among the branded animals of the former year, infected 
premises would be disinfected, and, thereafter, matters would 
go on as before. The third year and every succeeding year 
the number of animals to be tested would gradually diminish t 
until, by the tenth year, at the very utmost, we might 
•reasonably expect the country to be free from disease. At the 
snd of that time, if there were any suspicion of danger, it might 
be made a condition that any diseased animal then left in the 
country should be slaughtered. 

But, in addition to the main points of such a scheme, there 
^ oUiers to be considered. Perhaps the stock-owner's chief 
fifficulty would arise in the disposal of the milk from his tuber- 
^r cows through the action of the public health authorities 
>r through the enlightenment of the public itself ; but, if this 
difficulty arose, it could be met by the milk being sold sterilized 
>f by the tuberculous cows being used for calf rearing only, 
fhe latter course might tend to bring about a dearth of cows for 
nilk selling purposes, but this overbalanced state of affairs 

* If they be not distinctly and permaoently marked, then we have an intensi- 
^^^tioii of the present vile practice of some cow-owners testing their cattle and 
''^oiediately patting the reacting upon the market. It might be advisable to 
1^ the nan-reacting also. 

t Clean farms originally, or farms that have become clean and to which no 
itUe have been brought in, need not be tested again. 

VOL. vra. — F. S. 
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would at once be put in equilibrium again through the daiij 
retaining his sound cows longer and disposing of his unsc 
as well as through more heifers being retained for cows 
fewer being put up to be fattened. In addition to what 
already been suggested, it should be made a condition that Ci 
brought up by hand should be fed upon boiled milk, and 
where calves are being suckled by tubercular cows, the cows 
calves have constant or daily access to open fields, and 
their houses be ventilated often and disinfected, at least, 
a year. 

It may be noticed that between this suggestion and 
method adopted by the Danish Government there are at 
two important differences. The first is that in Denmarls 
application of tuberculin is not compulsory and universal, 
this country, which is a country of markets and fairs at 
people who seem to delight therein, this would simply mean 
an owner who had not tested his cattle, but whose cattle 
badly affected, would put upon the market animals with € 
appearance of soundness to spread the disease in every dii*e< 
and frustrate the efforts of those making an attempt to deal 
the disease : it would be merely putting the man with s< 
cattle at the mercy of the man with unsound, as at pre 
The second point of difference is that in Denmark " tuberc 
must be applied to the investigation of young cattle " — a me 
which ensures the good health of nearly a hundred per cei 
the young cattle. But what is to be done with the present < 
that are sound ? Are they to remain tied up beside the unsoi 
and is the rising generation of sound cows to be put among 
mixture of sound and unsound, or are there to be three divij 
of cattle on every farm — 1, sound and unsound cows untes 
2, sound cattle since testing was begun ; 3, unsound cattle $ 
testing was begun ? It might be argued against the suggef 
to test only cows and in-calf heifers that we still leave y( 
and fattening animals to be infected by each other. No do 
but among those animals by themselves the risks of infe( 
are small. The chances of rising calves and future calves I 
diseased are exceedingly small, and, since all, with the excej 
of future cows (wliich have to be tested), are sold off 
year or two, a tuberculous animal in this section of our 
stock, after four or five years, would be a rarity. Besides, i 
young animals, as well as all healthy cows, are to be te 
annually, the expense of clearing out the disease in seve 
eight years would be as many millions, while, by the su^ 
tion now made, the disease would be cleared out in about 
years at a cost of a million and a half. 

The expense and the officials to be created may give some c 
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for alarm. But we have already a Board of Agriculture and its 
officials to whom we have become accustomed ; we have also an 
efficient veterinary profession whose ranks are being continually 
augmented ; we have also plenty of intelligent men to whom 
the mere routine of tuberculin testing might be tnisted ; and 
we have also a police establishment — alas, that it should be 
required ! — equal to seeing that the Government regulations are 
efficiently carried out. If we reckon that the testing could be 
carried out, by these officials, at a cost of 2s. per head, our outlay 
the first year would be 400,000/., the second year 250,000/., the 
third year 150,000/., the fourth year 100,000/., and so on. The 
sum total may be large, but, compared with the farmer's loss in 
ten years — to say nothing of public health considerations — we 
have to place only a million and a half against thirty millions ! 



c. 



is. 



II. — The Control of Sex in Breeding Live Stock, 
By William Housman. 

Failube op Narrow Theories. 

Theories of sex-control are counted by hundreds. Most of 
them are alike narrow-based, on single ideas. Science rejects 
the bulk of them, and practice has not yet found one theory 
worthy of absolute and unconditional reliance. Yet neither 
science nor practice, nor science and practice combined, can 
dismiss the question as useless. Both, on the contrary, are 
inclined, not only to entertain it, but by their respective 
methods to deal with it more thoroughly than it has been dealt 
with in the past. If a little more scientific method were 
observed in practice (a term by which the ordinary business of 
live stock breeding is intended to be expressed), and science 
were more liberally supplied with facts thus brought under 
intelligent observation, progress might be hastened towards the 
discovery of at least some measure of control ; shall we say to 
the extent of occasional (or even frequent) conditional control 
over the proportions of the sexes in the offspring of our domes- 
ticated animals ? 

The theory of animal reproduction may be introduced briefly 
thus. Schleiden's cell theory of vegetable structiure (1838) 
vas by Schwann (1839) extended to animals: "To recognise 
the ovum [female element] as a cell, and the spermatozoon 
[male element] as another, to find the starting-point of the 
organism in the double unity formed by these two, to demon- 

c 2 
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strate the process of development as one of cell miiltiplicatic 
and arrangement, express great but not final biological facts." 
This cell consists of what in science is termed protoplasm, ( 
the elementary organic basis of living matter. The theories ( 
the determination of sex on a basis thus formed are many an 
frequently conflicting. 

"Let Nature be your Teacher." 

Before examining any of those still supported theories, of whic 
more than one may possibly be proved to contain, or to b 
founded upon, some truth, suppose we have a look at Natun 
working under appointed laws, to see if we can find any indi 
cations of influences controlling the proportions of the sexe 
in animal and vegetable life. If sex be determinable by ej 
ternal influences acting upon the parent animal or the parei 
plant, and if we can by observation decide what influences 8 
act, we gain a step towards the knowledge we require to enabl 
us in some measure to control sex. In the event of findin 
certain conditions in Nature favourable to the production of a 
extraordinary majority of males, or an extraordinary excess ( 
females over males, we should ask ourselves the question — ca 
those conditions, or conditions of similar eflect, be supplie 
artificially ? The aflBrmative answer, if established by a sufl 
ciency of facts, would mean that a measure of control of se 
had been reached by man from observation of natural laws. 

Lessons of a Memorable Tear. 

In the West of England, over an area of which the cities 
Bristol and Gloucester form two side landmarks — and how f 
beyond I cannot say — the year 1825 was remarkable for tl 
scarcity of female calves. Even dairies of forty or fifty co^ 
produced not more than five or six, and the prices of heife 
to rear for dairy purposes rose according to the insufl&ciem 
of the supply. Whether in connection with the causes 
this extraordinary disproportion between the births of ma 
and female calves in that year, or from other and entire 
distinct causes, I do not know, but in a part at least of tl 
same district, in the spring of 1826, the ewes manifested a 
normal fecundity, some bearing three lambs each, and o) 
farmer had as many as sixteen lambs from five ewes. T 
sexes of the lambs are not stated, and the incident 
mentioned only as a curious coincidence, although it mi 

♦ 'Evolution of Sex,' by Prof. P. Geddea and J. A. Thomson; W. Sot 
24, Warwick Lane, E.G. 
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be more than that, inasmuch as conception occurred in the 
autumn of 1825, and was therefore partly concurrent witli 
that of the singularly large proportion of male calves pro- 
duced in the dairy herds of that district. My authority* 
without reference to the facts just stated, records the remark- 
able atmospheric phenomena of 1825. The winter of 1824-5 
was mild and wet, the following spring dry, with keen winds 
and frosty mornings, and quite unusually heavy falls of 
lioney-dew, which continued until about the middle of July ; 
the summer was one of extraordinary heat and drought, 
stripping trees of their leaves, cracking the earth, and warping 
"vrainscote, door-frames, window-sashes, and household furniture, 
driving the young rooks (like hedge-row birds in winter) to the 
very doors of the dwelling-house, half roasting potatoes in 
the groimd, and quite withering up fruit on the trees and 
bushes, ripening in the open garden the seeds of exotic plants, 
usually grown in greenhouses, and almost annihilating the 
polyanthus varieties and other cold-climate flowers. Water 
was scarce. Cows lost nearly all their milk. Eain fell in 
August and September ; the earth then grew green again ; bare 
trees were clothed with tender green foliage as in early spring, 
and on the 1st of November (notwithstanding some little 
previous sleety rain, with snow on the hills), dog-roses were 
to be seen hanging like garlands on the hedges. Early in 
January, 1826, a violent storm of wind was followed by a 
brief but keen frost and deep snow, then a thaw, an unusually 
mild residue of winter, and a spring of the richest profusion 
of blossom and the fairest promise of abundance of every 
product of the earth. 

In connection with the extraordinary fecundity of ewes 
lambing in that^ spring, an autumn circumstance of 1825, not 
noted by the author in that connection, but recorded merely as 
an illustration of the genial weather, may be here introduced. 
Describing a brilliant day (the 11th of October), he brings in 
as accessories the cattle reposing in the shade, the thermometer 
var}dng from 66° to 68° Fahr., and the general warmth of 
feeling in the human breast greater than that indicated by the 
instrument. The ewes, therefore, about the time of conception, 
would be living in the height of luxury like that of a waim 
and bountiful midsummer, well-fed, and much in repose, 
sharing, no doubt, the gladness of man under most favourable 
conditions of sunshine and sweet air. That such conditions 
might have some effect upon the reproductive system seems 
highly probable ; the large yield of lambs in the spring may 

^ See Knapp's ' Journal of a Naturalist,' third edition : Loiidou, John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, 1830, p. 188. 
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be not unreasonably regarded as possibly a consequence ; 
if that were the case in regard to the number of offspring, i 
we not within the limits of sober reason consider whethe 
connection may not have existed between the atmospheric p 
liarities beginning with the winter of 1824-5 — seasons on 
whole unfavourable to the prosperity of cattle — and that ex 
ordinary excess of male over female calves in the year 1825 

Supposition of Sbxbs, alternate ob otherwise, in Ova. 

Various leading theories of sex, and the question how far 
suggestion just offered would accord with certain of themj 
shall examine presently. In the first place, we must beai 
mind the fact that fertilisation is effected by the joining 
a spermatozoon, the male element, to an ovum, the fee 
element. Next we may briefly refer to the theory that tl 
are male ova and female ova, that is to say, although the S( 
of the ova are not distinguishable by any means of examina 
yet known to man, that certain ova, whether unfertilisec 
already fertilised, and if fertilised, by whatsoever male t 
are fertilised, and howsoever great or small the potentialit 
that male, are imalterably female ova, and certain other 
(fertilised or unfertilised, &c., as just said) are unalterably i 
ova. We are invited to suppose that the spermatozoa by wl 
they become fertilised, each imparting the complement of 
essentials of a new life, stimulate to growth, and com muni 
the male influence, effective as regards form, colour, and o^ 
properties of the male parent, excepting sex, which is n 
wholly by the inscrutable male or female destiny of the o^ 
prior to fertilisation. This theory I have endeavoured 
describe in my own way, avoiding as far as possible, i 
as in other cases, defining, w^hen I must use them, the te 
of science. Messrs. Geddes and Thomson, whose own spe 
theory, that male reproduction is associated with prepondera 
katabolism, and female reproduction witli relative anabolis 
is elaborated in the work already named, observe that the th< 
of sex in ova held by Schultze and others is more tha 
mere begging of the (question; even the grounds on whic 
is founded are not admitted as correct. Depending upo: 
are questions of the distribution of male ova and female c 



* Anabolism and Katabolism, terms introduced by Dr. GaskeU : the fo 
(winding up) analogous to sleep, rest, restitution, charging or loading ; the 1 
(running down), walking, activity, wearing out, discharge. Phases of altei 
activity and repose, thus designated, are comprised in Prof. Foster's 1 
Metabolism (change), applied to the changes of living " cells." See Morj 
* Animal Biology,* and Dr. Burden Sanderson's * Presidential Address,' Scctic 
British Association, 1889. 
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i in connection with a supplemental theory to the effect 
It male and female ova are produced in the female ovary 

regular alternation, we have directions for the control of 
a, K, for example, an animal of a species producing ofif- 
ring singly happens to have as first offspring a female, in 
ier to breed another female we muSt be careful to miss the 
St heat and see that pairing takes place at the second heat ; or 
iling that, at the fourth, sixth, or eighth, never uniting the sexes 

any of the intervening seasons of heat, as then, in the event 

receptivity, the offspring would be male. This theory, bow- 
er, has proved light weight in the balances of science, and 
a been tried too often by practical breeders to retain much 
•Id upon the common mind. In bees we have examples of 
aole broods of one sex alone. The unfertilised brood produces 
ones (males) only. The facts that self-multiplication, as 
►served in low animal orders, is distinct from reproduction, 
id that the lop-sided manner of production called partheno- 
nesis, which is exemplified in the hive bee, is distinct from 
»th self-multiplication on the one hand, and reproduction 
' sexual union on the other, must be borne in mind when 
8 take lessons from parthenogenetic and self-multiplying 
limals in illustration of our subject. However, in passing, 
3 may note the curious fact that abortive parthenogenesis 
metimes occurs in birds and even in mammals, unfertilised 
gs of common fowls, and ova in mammals, having been 
lown (by Oellacher, Bischofif, and Hensen) to "start off" 
ithout male help. Development, however, soon fails, and no 
dng offspring come of the extraordinary effort. 
As regards the alleged alternation of sexes, every poultry 
eeder who has fairly abundant knowledge gained by his 
m observation, knows that a particular hen, from which 
1 saves a " sitting " of eggs, laid in unbroken sequence, and 
ipt apart so that the brood shall be all her own, sometimes 
ves him chickens all or nearly all of one sex. In a litter of, 
y, a dozen pigs, eight, nine, or more may be of one sex, and 
tly the smaU minority of the other sex. But observations 

the pairing of horses and cattle and of the sexes of the 
als and calves of consequent birth, under my own direct 
anagement and personal supervision, have convinced me, 

the scarcity of facts favourable to the theory, and the abund- 
ice of contradicting facts on record bad not already done 
', that in the equine and bovine species the theory fails not 
83 signally than in species which produce a litter at a birth, 
id in species which lay eggs easily tested by dates written on 
le shells and by marks made on the young birds as they 
)ine out of them. In these days of patent incubators and 
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inanimate nurses yielding artificial heat, experiment is easy. 
The birds as they come out may be safely marked by cUpping 
the down on the upper part of the wing near the shoidder 
(avoiding the lower part, where there is danger of clipping tie 
budding quills, so injuriously drawing blood), the second clipping 
to be a little off the ends of the quills when they are well grown 
and the coming feathers threaten to erase the markings on 
the down. The birds may be marked by clipping the right 
or the left wing according to the date of the egg (all the eggs 
being from one hen), so that on the alternate-sex theory all 
birds with the left wing clipped should be of one sex, all 
clipped in the right wing of the other. They certainly do not 
so prove, as they grow up ; at least mine do not. Testing the 
eggs of a plurality of hens together, as room in the incubator 
may permit, other marks may be added, on the head, back, &c.» 
memoranda being kept of the mark denoting the mother, so 
that her offspring may be identified. 

Conclusion on Alternate Sex Theory. 

The excess of male calves in the year 1825 presents to the 
alternate-sexes theorist a choice between two extremely^improb- 
able suppositions. Either (1), a not less remarkable excess of 
females must have occurred in the immediately preceding and 
following years, unnoticed by the recording authority, a minute 
observer and diligent gatherer of facts ; or (2), throughout a 
wide district, containing many thousands of breeding cows, a 
vast majority of the cows which had bred female calves in 1824 
must have bred from odd-numbered heats when they conceived 
the offspring dropped in 1825, whilst a similarly large majority 
of the cows, which in 1824 gave birth to male calves, must 
have conceived their calves of 1825 in the even-numbered heats. 
In addition to this double improbability of coincident suspen- 
sions of the law of averages, the theorist is bound to the suppo- 
sition that tlie normal proportions of the sexes were regained 
by an equally improbable repetition, or rather reversal, of 
extraordinary coincidences, in tlie case of the calves of the year 
182G. We may here, I think, dismiss the theory of alternate 
sexes, as regards ordinary live stock breeding, whilst we leave 
the question of sex of ova open for further discussion. 

Recognition op Male and Female Influences. 

In the theories which we are about to consider, the influence 
of both parents as factors controlling the sex of the oflfspring 
is generally assumed. We have to put aside, therefore, in 
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lowing the argument for each theory, the notion of a fixed 
i unalterable sex in the ovum before fertilisation, yet, with 
8 reservation, there may be a " tendency " to one sex or the 
ter, both in the female and in the male element, both in the 
xm and in the spermatozoon. Still, as I have already 
ited, we must be guarded in respect of sex in ova, and not 
' hastily dismiss the question as settled in all cases in the 
rative. In some of the lower ordere of animals, we find 
>arently clear evidence that sex is unalterably determined in 
• ova. In some of the minute aquatic crustaceans, so far as 
3nce has yet penetrated, the process of reproduction appears 
be purely parthenogenetic — females producing females with- 
' intervention of the male element ; indeed, males have never 
Jn discovered.* In certain infusorians, which multiply by 
Lsexual or asexual division,t the process was formerly supposed 
be infinite ; but later experiment proved that the conjugation 
two unrelated bodies was necessary to its continuance beyond 
ertain length of time, which is believed to be the term of the 
5 of the individual, and to end nearly at the same time in all 
5 separate bodies produced by division. Those separate bodies 
[)ear to be incapable of conjugation with each other, or if, in 
5 absence of an unrelated body, any two come together, the 
proach seems only the last and inefiectual effort of life to 
ape extinction with the individual and prolong itself in the 
>e. But let an unrelated individual of the kind be intro- 
Jed before vitality is too far spent to effect further multipli- 
ion, and conjugation saves the kind ; the one body formed 
the union of the two starts afresh the process of division and 
division, and produces in a short time tens of thousands, 
hough the process of reproduction in mammals and birds is 
y different from that of the lower orders of animals, we 
tdd avoid intellectual cramp, and the consequent inability 
free ourselves from crude conceptions and prejudices, by a 
'e detailed examination of the subjects of sex, reproduction, 
ilisation, and embryology than space here admits of. In 
lying these subjects, the excellent articles in the * Ency- 
wedia Britannica/ 9th edition, the various other works to 
ch reference has been already made, Professor H. Alleyne 
holson's ' Manual of Zoology ' (7th edition : Blackwood, 
7), the English version of Steenstrup 'On the Alterna- 
. of Generations,* issued by the Kay Society in 1845, and, 
>ng recent publications, ' Animal Biology ' (C. Lloyd Morgan), 



Dr. Oarpenter (* Zoology/ Revised cd. of 1857) Buggeated that the males, 

ap«i totally unlike the females in upixjarance, were mistaken for another 

ies. 

See *Ev. of Sex,* Greddes and Thomson, p. 165. 
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containing a section on embryology, will be found useft 
Many of the standard works, however, are German, son 
French, hitherto without English translations. Sutton, i 
prominent in investigations of the hermaphrodite stage < 
development of the foetus, should be, of necessity, consulted. 

Pabtuenogenesis. 

The honey bee, as already mentioned, illustrates an appare: 
difference of sex in ova in some instances. Subject to ai 
further discoveries which observation and experiment may gi 
us, we may reasonably infer that there is, if not a fixed sexu 
"destiny," at least a strong "tendency" towards one or tl 
other sex, in the ova, and if in the ova, why not also in t. 
spermatozoa ? About forty years ago, when, as a bee-keep< 
and from a general love of natural history, I was first interest 
in the subject of parthenogenesis (" the production of new inc 
viduals from unfertilised ova, and therefore without the inU 
vention of a male." — Professor Nicholson : Parthenos, a virgi 
genesis, birth) I corresponded through the press with a pron 
nent West of England authority, Mr. Woodbury, of Exet< 
who, in answer to my questions, published some notes of observ 
tions upon the cross of the English dark-coloured £ive bee a: 
the Ligurian queen, which is distinguished by several mark 
characteristics, including variegation and brilliancy of coloi 
The first brood comprised pure English drones alone ; afterwar 
came the brood of workers (undeveloped females), and queen 
queens (developed females), all showing the mingled charact( 
istics of both English and Ligurian bees. The young queens 
this cross, given to pure English swarms, produced first droi 
of half-breed, like themselves, then queens and workers, qu: 
evidently three-fourths English. Mr. Woodbury's statement 
fully supported by Hensen's experiments with German queei 
and Cyprian and Italian drones. I must ask the reader 
accompany me patiently in this examination of insect rep] 
duction, because I think that if we find the key to the contr 
however slight, of sex, we shall find it by tracing up from lov 
to higher organisms. 

The suggestion of parthenogenesis of the hive bee cai 
originally from Aristotle, and (with the additional discove 
that the parthenogenetic brood is wholly male) is confirmed 
modem observation and experiment. We are now furtl 
tauglit that by an arrangement in the organs of the female, th 
is the queen bee, the fertilising elements received in 1 
nuptial flight and stored for fertilisation of the eggs several 
are cut off from the eggs which produce drones and admitted 
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hose only which produce females, to be queens or workers 
iccording to their place and nutrition in the cells. The future 
queens have larger cells and special food provided for them, in 
:he strength of which food they grow to the accommodation of 
:heir royal apartments, and attain to the perfect development 
Df females and of queens. Those eggs which are to produce 
workers are placed in ordinary cells, and as larvae are fed on 
common food. If by chance some of the royal food falls to 
them, they do not rise above the station of workers ; but they 
sometimes, although incapable of fertilisation, produce eggs, 
from which drones only proceed. 

Environmental Influences. 

Von Siebold's examination of eggs from drone-cells showed 
in every instance the absence of spermatozoa. A species of 
wasp, however, which came under his observation, whilst the 
facts recorded by him serve also as matter for the reasoning 
of Rolph, has both males and females in tlie fertilised ova,* 
and its unfertilised or parthenogenetic eggs may produce a 
small percentage of females. From spring onward, warmth 
and food iiicreasing, the percentage of females from fertilised 
ova largely increased, up to the end of August, when, 
food becoming comparatively scarce, and warmth declining, 
the percentage of females also began to decline. Upon 
this Rolph makes the general remark that we may without 
scruple conclude that production from fertilised ova increases 
with the temperature and food supply, and decreases as 
they diminish. In a series of experiments with unfertilised 
(parthenogenetic) eggs of the same species of wasp, the results 
proved that all were males excepting those produced when food 
and other factors which tend to build up and sustain were so 
abundantly present that the minimum period of pupation 
sufficed to bring them forth. Upon these results Messrs. 
Geddes and Thomson remark significantly that the peculiarity 
of the case is that " if the experiments were correct, where the 
production of males (in parthenogenesis) is the normal con- 
dition, favourable environmental influences appear to introduce 
females." 

Testimony op Tadpoles. 

The reproduction of the frog affords still stronger illustrations 
of this principle of partial subjection of the parental influences, 
which act in the fertilised ova and during the development of 



* i 



Ev. of Sex,' pp. 44, 45. 
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the young in the spawn-bed, the egg-shell, or the womb, to the 
influences comprised under the foregoing term " environmental." 
The natural history of the frog also introduces to our notice the 
modern discoveries of the hermaphrodite stage in the develop- 
ment of animals,* thus preparing us to consider the possibility 
of a large plurality of factors engaged in the decision of sex in 
the offspring of the live-stock of the farm. 

Yung, the leading authority on sexual development in the 
frog, quoted by Geddes and Thomson, most distinctly shows by 
his experiments that " external influences, and especially food," 
decide the sex. In some cases, however, full-grown frogs are 
hermaphrodite, and Pfliiger has declared that there are three 
varieties of tadpoles, distinct males, distinct females, and 
hermaphrodites. " In the last, testes, or male organs, develop 
round primitive ovaries, and if the tadpoles are to become males 
the enclosed female organs are absorbed." One of Yung's 
experiments is very remarkable indeed, as showing, if correct 
(and it is received as beyond question), tliat even after sex had 
been once decided, the decision was in some instances reversed 
imder the influence of nutrition. Three lots of 100 each were 
taken for experiment. The first consisted of 54 females and 46 
males ; the second of 61 females and 39 males ; and the third 
of 56 females and 44 males. The average thus shown was 
57 per cent, of females and 43 per cent, of males. The first lot, 
fed upon beef, became eventually 78 females and 22 males ; the 
second lot, fed on fish, 81 females to 19 males ; and the third 
lot, reared upon the especially nutritious diet of frogs' flesh, 
grew into 92 female and 8 male cannibals. This particular 
series of experiments does not appear to have included any 
individuals in the hermaphrodite phase. In other instances 
experiments with hermaphrodites show scarcely questionable 
tokens of the power of nutrition as a factor in the decision of 
sex ; but, owing to the impossibility of saying with certainty 
that the hermaphrodites would not have developed in the same 
proportion of females to males under any other course of feeding. 



* Sutton has been already referred to iu connection with this subject. 
I^aulanie (' Comptes Rendus/ 1883) has described in the development of the 
chick of the common fowl three phases duiing incubation, which he terms — 
(1) Germiparity, (2) Hermaphroditism, and (3) Differentiated Unisexuality (gee 
• Ev. of Sex,' G. and T., p. 6G). Hermaphroditism begins on the seventh day. If 
the chick is to bo male, the female ovubs disappear from the testes on the eighth 
or ninth day ; if a female, the malo ovules have by tho tenth day disappeared 
from the ovary. In some animals the hermaphrodite stage is of longer, in some 
(and mostly in mammals) of shorter duration. In animals geueraUy, 
however, even to the highest order, and in some species particularly, partial 
hermaphroditism may be indefinitely continued, and pathological hermaphroditism 
<a8 in crowing and cock-featbered hens) may be developed in the previously 
fertile adult. 
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these experiments are, perhaps, not absolutely conclusive. T] 
actual change of sex is considered conclusive, and the on 
doubt which suggests itself is as to whether, after the sex 
the frog is once apparently decided, a change does not som 
times teJke place under normal conditions of nutrition. Tl 
facts, however, which stand upon high authority, greatly favo 
the supposition that environmental agents have much to do wi 
the decision of sex in frogs. 

The Polyspbbm Theoey. 

" Polyspermy," or the determination of sex by the number 
sperms admitted into the ovum — the greater the number 
sperms the stronger the chance of males — ^is a theory associate 
with the name of Canestrini ; but since the rarity of more th£ 
one sperm entering the ovum has been repeatedly demonstrate 
to be exceptional, this theory is no longer seriously discusse 
in scientific circles. 

The Thtby Theory, 

that a fresh (that is recently liberated) ovum usually produci 
a female, while an ovum of which the fertilisation is lor 
delayed usually produces a male, caused much excitemei 
among stock-breeders when it was promulgated about thirty 
four years ago. My father, the late E. F. Housman, editor \ 
the "Shorthorn Intelligence" of ' Bell's Weekly Messengei 
took it up with considerable warmth, not as one which at on( 
commanded his entire confidence, but as the theory of a pra( 
tical breeder, who brought up his facts in such remarkab 
number and harmony that the theory based upon them seemc 
worth at least the test of patient and impartial experimen 
The directions to observe the first indications of heat, and 1 
pair as early as possible, for female offspring, or towards the ec 
of the period of heat for male offspring, were strongly con 
mended to the notice of breeders, and especially of Shorthoi 
breeders. In our own herd at Lune Bank, Lancaster, tl 
breeding cows were always thoroughly well watched, being ke] 
in fields close at hand, and one or more of the bulls were fr 
quently led through the herd at pasture when any cow or heift 
was expected to come in season. The conditions of M. Thui 
were carefully observed, and among the breeders who prompt! 
responded to a request for concurrent experiment was the lai 
Mr. Edward Bowly, of Siddington House, Cirencester, m 
father's valued friend and constant correspondent. Sometime 
two or three heifers coming from early service of their respe< 
tive dams gave one or other of the experimenting breede] 
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encouragement to hope that the secret of sex control had be 
discovered ; but when the total results were compared, we fou 
so close a likeness to the results of haphazard late or early servi 
— about every alternate calf proving in sex the reverse of tl 
which theoretically it should have been — that we all eventual 
abandoned the Thury method of trying to catch the ova in th( 
female stage when we wanted heifers, or waiting for the chan 
to the male phase when we wanted bulls. 

Busing's Concurrence. 

About twenty years later than Thury's introduction of ] 
theory to the general notice of live-stock breeders, Dusini 
authority gave it renewed weight ; but it also has tribute 
commendation in facts noted by other accurate observers, soi 
of them of much earlier date. Thomson and Geddes rema 
that Cornaz and Knight have both practically confirmed it, a: 
that Girou has pointed out that female flowers fertilised as so 
as they were able to receive pollen tended to produce femj 
offspring. They add that " Hertwig lias also shown that t 
internal phenomena of fertilisation vary somewhat with t 
age of the ovum at the time ;" and that " Hensen is inclined 
accept the general accuracy of Thury's conclusion, but extm 
it to the male element as well." The italicising here is my ov 
to emphasise the thought of Hensen, which may well sugg< 
an explanation of the frequent failure of Thury's theory wh 
tested by practical stock-breeders. I have once or twice alrea 
alluded to the narrow foundations upon which many theor 
are expected to stand and allowed to fall ; and I submit tl 
perhaps one of the great hindrances to progress in discovery 
practically serviceable principles relative to the question of 1 
control of sex, is haste to claim discovery of a single and an : 
fallible rule. If sex is, as I think the bulk of evidence shoi 
undetermined in either the ovum or the spermatozoon, and 
as I think we have also abundant evidence to show, envirc 
mental influences affect the parental influences in the det 
mination of sex, we must be prepared to deal with many a 
sometimes conflicting factors, and not seek solution of c 
'^^uestion in the unmodified influence of any single fact 
Hensen's thought, as expanded in the quotation to which I ha 
already referred, is that " a very favourable condition in be 
ovum and sperm will probably lead to the formation of 
female." The further remark, "according to its condition 
«i3erm may either insufficiently corroborate the favourable ste 
of the ovum, or constitutionally strengthen an ovum less sat 
factorily conditioned," may convey perhaps to a mind that 
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expert in terms of science a clearer meaning than it conveys to 
one's diiUer understanding dimmed by long engagement with 
the production of crops and cattle. What is insufficient cor- 
rcboration, as here used to account for the failure to develop a 
certain sex, and in opposition to the constitutional strengthening 
which secures the development of that sex ? Is it as if a man were 
to tell a direct falsehood, and one did not care so to characterise 
his statement, but simply said one could not sufficiently corro- 
borate it ? To ordinary powers of apprehension the facts upon 
which (as regards the question immediately before us) science 
rests, suggest the idea of influences in conflict ; some influences, 
parental and environmental, tending to produce female offspring, 
other parental and environmental influences tending to produce 
male offspring. If one parental influence is in favour of the 
female sex, and the other in favour of the male sex, the stronger, 
unless thwarted by environmental influences effectively favour- 
ing the weaker, will prevail. If handicapped by external con- 
ditions tending to .support the weaker, the stronger may fail. 
But if a strong parental influence in favour of female develop- 
ment should happen to be not insufficiently corroborated, 
but even not in the least degree corroborated, yet not opposed, 
by the other parental influence, and environment to be, say 
neutral, or not distinctly unfavourable to the strong, then, surely, 
if the determination rests with the greater aggregate of power 
in the parental and external influences, the sex will be female ; 
and the contrary in reversed circumstances. 

Direction of Male and Female Influences. 

Here it is well to observe that speculation, if not fact, is 
inconclusive upon the question whether the tendency of either 
parent is to produce its own or the opposite sex ; and I may 
state, for what it is worth, my own strong impression that some 
males have a decided tendency to beget offspring of their own 
sex, and 'Other males a tendency not less decided to beget female 
offspring, and that not by surrender of their own influence 
but by assertion of it. I have received this impression from 
observation of the offspring of a large number of animals of 
both sexes (in various species), and from facts gathered out of 
such works of live-stock registration as the various Herd Books, 
and it has. been one of my life-long studies. An equally strong 
impression that some females also have as decided a tendency 
to breed females, other females to . breed males, is a result 
of the same study. If this be so, it suflBiciently accounts, 
probably, for the differences of existing opinion upon the 
question whether the animal, male or female, has an influence 
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tending to produce its own or the opposite sex. The obvious 
solution of the question how sex would be determined in the 
event of two powerful and opposed parental influences meeting, 
is that, as in the case of well-matched wrestlers, one or the 
other must eventually yield; whilst if outsiders were to 
interfere with the wrestlers, or environmental conditions 
with the parental influences, the result of the strife would be 
hastened. 

Stabkwbatheb on *The Law of Sex.' 

The title here quoted ♦is that of the often mentioned work oi 
the year 1883, by Mr. C. B. Starkweather. The main line ol 
its teaching is that the "superior parent" produces the sex 
opposite to that of the superior parent herself or himself, as the 
case may be, for he maintains that " neither sex is physically 
superior, but both are essentially equal in a physiological 
sense," and that the parent that happens to be individually the 
stronger, not by reason of sex but from constitutional and 
necessary causes, rules the sex. If the mare be " the better 
horse," the foal is a colt, if the stallion's influence prevail, it is 
a filly; but Starkweather's facts and reasoning relate cliiefly 
to man, and mental is coupled with physical strength as 
one of the constituents of superiority and conditions of ruling 
power. 

Girou, however, maintaining the theory that " comparative 
vigour " is the secret of predominance, differs from Starkweather 
upon the result of that predominance, asserting that the sex of 
the offspring is that of the more vigorous parent. The hypo- 
thesis of Eicharz takes the male as representing a higher 
degree of organisation reached in the embryo state when the 
reproductive power of the mother is especially great (beyond 
that of the father), and the male offspring of the union conse- 
quently resembles the mother rather than the father. 

In an article upon ** Ponies ; their Breeding, Uses, Manage- 
ment," &c., contributed to the * Live Stock Journal Almanac ' 
of 1889, Mr. C. W. Wilson, of Eigmaden Park, Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Westmoreland, referring to the question of the possible control 
of sex, says that his own opinion, founded upon experience and 
observation extending over many years, is that prepotency is 
contingent upon the superior constitution of the parent at the 
time of service ; that if the sire is the stronger and more 
robust, the produce will be chiefly males ; if the dam the 
stronger, mostly females ; so taking the view of Girou in the 
particular in which it is opposed to that of Starkweather. 

Upon the theory of "comparative vigour," Geddes and 
Thomson remark that it is the theory best known and probabl;^ 
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le most influential; but in reference to the hypothesis of 
rirou thev hold that it cannot be said that facts bear out the 
B«e. 

Al«LE6ED P&EDOMINANCS OF THE OlDER FaBENT. 

Hofacker (in 1823) at Tubingen, Wurtemberg; Sadler (1830) 
n England, and at various times ; Stieda in Alsace-Lorraine ; 
Werner in Scandinavia, and other statisticians who have analysed 
he populations of cities and country districts, have published 
elaborate tables of births, showing the diflfering proportions of 
.he sexes when the mother and father respectively was the 
)lder. The two first named contended that when the male 
mrent is the older the majority of male births is decidedly 
ibovc the normal majority of that sex. Their figures supported 
:heir opinion, and those of five other statisticians in France and 
3ermany tended to confirm it. The seven independently com- 
piled tables together comprised 79,049 births. The statistics of 
Stieda and Berner (the latter dated 1883) contradicted the 
agreeing evidence of all the rest, and although as regards autho- 
rities there are but two against seven, each of the two had dealt 
with a considerably larger number of births than all the rest 
put together — Stieda 100,590, and Berner 267,946, making an 
aggregate of 368,536 births, against the 79,049 of the seven ; so 
illustrating the Avisdom of Hensen's remark that wiless statistics 
are enormously large tliey prove very little. It is, I apprehend, 
the want of ample statistics of facts from widely distant 
places, observed under a great variety of conditions, that 
constitutes the weakness of most of the theories relative to the 
control of sex and explains the rejection of those theories (which 
may have some truth underlying them), when tested in ordinary 
practice. 

Concluding Hemabks. 

The fact that a multipUcity of influences has to be considered 
lias failed to receive the attention which its importance 
deserves. Until we realise the complex nature of the question 
we have to face when we take up that of the control of sex, we 
are not likely to make much practical progress, whatever 
our theoretical results may be. Eealising that, we are met 
by the question, how many of the factors in the determination 
of sex are, or can be brought, imder our control ? Take for 
examples three of what Diising describes as the many " fates or 
Victors " which " operate at diSerent periods " : (1) the condition 
of the reproductive elements ; (2) the period of fertilisation ; and 
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(3) the nutrition of the embryo.* The first, dependent upon " the 
constitution and habits of the parents/' we may to some extent 
control by strengthening or weakening the constitution artifi*- 
cially, and by regulating the habits of the animals as far as we 
can do so. Hitherto, however, we scarcely know in what 
direction to exercise this control, as among the current theories 
some point to male, some to female, results from identical 
causes ; and at the best our control in this line seems not likely 
to be extensive. The second "fate or factor," the period of 
fertilisation, may be more under the control of a careful 
observer of the females intended for breeding. The third, 
nutrition of the embryo, is doubtless, in viviparous species, 
controllable by regulating the nutrition of the female parent, 
provided we also keep in view the conditions of quietness, suffi- 
cient but not excessive warmth, &c., upon which the eflBciency of 
the supply of nourishment largely depends. But it is like the 
task of an Indian conjuror keeping up many balls in the air at 
once. Possibly the fragments of truth now divided among many 
theories may be gathered by patient observers and experi- 
menters among the practical men who, acting upon the motto of 
the Society for which these notes are put together, " Work akd 
Leaun." 



III. — The Polo Pony. By John Hill. 

' Its Bequirements. 

The requirements of a polo pony are now so many and so varied 
that thoroughly educated ponies of the right stamp, pace, 
height, and temper have reached prices which a few years ago 
would never have been thought of, and first-class ponies will 
continue to command such prices. The game of polo has altered 
so much of late years, that the type of i)ony used for it has 
necessarily undergone a complete change. " Pace " is now th^ 
order all along the line in social as well as business matters, 
^port has to keep pace with the times, and it follows that all 
animals used to promote it have to be bred up to its re- 
quirements. So it is with the polo pony — gallop he m%(st 
Ponies, as well as horses, go in all forms ; but an experienced 
^ye can detect the right stuff under a rough exterior. One 
nay sometimes see a pony, which at first sight (and especially 
^hen standing still) seems hardly entitled to be classed as ft 
)olo pony at all, brilliantly carrying its rider in a first class gam6; 

* See * Ev. of Sox,* p. 38, for G. and T.'s observations. • 
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has, perhaps, a big head and light neck, is flat sided, mgged 
>ped, and goose rumped, but at the same time it has a 
ght intelligent eye, well-laid shoulders, muscular thighs, and 
arters well let down to strong well-formed hocks, the fore- 
5 are properly set on, it is short from the knee to the 
lock, has flat wear-and-tear bone and sinews, and stands 
•2 hands, neither more nor less. Such ponies sometimes 
ne from Argentina. They are hard wiry animals that 
1 gallop and stay with the best, and — no matter where 
jy come from — provided they have " manners," are not to be 
carded because they do not happen to possess what may be 
med " Showyard good looks!" I can call to mind a pony, 
jwering well to such a description — the celebrated "Oh 
f," Champion Islington jumper, and winner of over 100 first 
zes, including first prize at the late Manchester Meeting of 
5 Royal Agricultural Society for the best Polo Pony brood mare. 
The ideal stamp of a polo pony is exactly that of a blood 
ight-carrying hunter compressed into 14 "2 hands; and 
:e hunters, they must be adapted to carry heavy as well as 
;ht men. The most valuable hunters are the blood weight- 
rriers, because they are the most difficult to find, and so it 
with pure bred polo ponies. Like a hunter, the polo pony 
juires all the best attributes of the perfect horse — courage, 
tivity, strength, stamina, speed, and sense. In addition to 
ese natural gifts it requires to be most carefully broken and 
lined, and to be in as good hard condition as a racehorse, 
is not surprising that such animals are both hard to 
id and still harder to breed, and that when found they 
mmand high prices. 

General Appeabance and Ttps to Aim at. 

With regard both to the general appearance of the pony to 
►k out for with a view to purchase, and to the type for the 
Jeder to aim at, I may be perhaps allowed to quote from my 
jface to the first volume of the Polo Pony Stud Book, which 
^8 : — " In the first place this Stud Book was formed for the 
[istration of ponies suitable for ridhig purposes, and for pro- 
wling the production of such ; the weight'carrying blood polo 
ly being the type which the Society considers the one to be 
aed at. At present there is no distinct breed of 'riding' 
aies, and there is no animal scarcer, or worth more money as 
•ony, than one which will carry a heavy man safely and easily 
aback. I mean a pony standing from 14 to 14*2 hands, 
th blood-Uke head, intelligent eye, neck well set on, 
>tdders strong, but sloping well into the back, good deep 
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l>aiTel, well coupled loins, tail well carried, long quarters, 
clean cut hocks, and hard wear-and-tear forelegs. Made 
on some such lines as these, he must be a safe and fast 
walker, putting his feet down without catching his toes, and 
stepping well out from the shoulder. Such a mover can, 
lis a matter of course, almost invariably trot, canter, and 
j^^allop." 

Mr. E. D. Miller, in his work on * Modern Polo,' says: — 'A 
first-class pony is of more importance to an ambitious polo 
player than is a first-class hunter to a man who means riding 
in the first flight in the Shires ; for many faults of mouth and 
manners may be overlooked in a brilliant cross-country horse, but 
not in a polo pony, which must be perfection itself in a game. 
For instance, a fine horseman on a puller which can gallop and 
jump can get across Leicestershire with a fair amount of 
comfort to himself and safety to others, but a pony which pulls 
at polo, although he may do well enough in a slow game, is 
perfectly useless, even to the best of horsemen, in a first-class 
match. A single fault, such as being a slow starter, shying 
off the ball, refusing to try when alongside another pony, or 
a little want of pluck when facing a back-hander, or when 
jostling another pony, immediately puts a polo pony out of the 
first class. Again, on a slow hunter, though a perfect jumper, 
a man who means going the shortest way to hounds can, five 
days out of six, see a lot of fun even in the grass counties; 
but a slow pony is absolutely useless in a first-class polo 
match. ... If a man cannot afford to play on the best of 
ponies, he can, however, get liis fun on moderate ones ; but in 
that case must forego the pleasures of first-class matches. . . - 
A fair player, who is also a fine horseman, need spend very 
little on his polo pony, if he looks about for likely young ones, 
and if he takes the time and trouble to train them when found. 
The price of the raw material has not risen at all of late years. 
More and more good ponies are being bred every season, and 
the number of breeders is steadily increasing. Doubtless, ^ 
efforts of the Polo Pony Stud Book Society will have a good 
effect in this direction. . . . The ideal weight-carying polo pony 
is the miniature 14-stone blood hunter, standing on short legs, 
l^rovided that he has shape, substance, power, and scope, it does 
not matter much whether he measures 14 hands or 14*1. . . . 
The nearer thoroughbred the better. ... If the pony goes 
strong and well, has good shoulders and a nice mouth and 
manners, and is sound, there need not be much doubt aboul 
him." 
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Conformation of the Polo Pony. 

With respect to the conformation to look for in a polo pony, 
Mr. Miller so entirely expresses my own ideas on the subject 
that I cannot do better than quote him. He says that a 
polo pony should "have good shoulders which will ride well, 
and which the pony can use with perfect freedom. The best 
way to judge if a polo pony or hunter has good shoulders is to 
gallop him down a sharp incline. If he gives confidence when 
doing this, we may be certain there is nothing wrong with his 
shoulders. . . . We should never judge a pony's shoulders 
amply by their appearance." 

My own experience in judging hunters in the Showyard 
exactly bears this out. Hence I hold that all hunters, hacks, 
)r polo ponies should invariably be ridden in the Show-^ini;, 
yy one Judge at least, before the prizes are awarded. Of coiu'se 
;he same rule applies when purchasing an animal, otherwise 
n very many instances disappointment is certain to occur. A 
^ood polo pony, as guaranteed at Albert Gate, must go to the 
)all, must be capable of being played without blinkers, and 
nust be workably sound. 

It is desirable at this point to quote the opinion of the late 
Sir. J. Moray Brown, who was perhaps the finest judge of polo 
p^e had, and whose death in the prime of life Vas deeply 
regretted by all who knew him personally, or had the pleasure 
[)f reading his spirited accounts of polo and other branches of 
jport. In him the Polo Pony Society lost a friend and sup- 
porter, whose place was hard to fill. He wrote that " the points 
hat make a good hunter apply equally to a polo pony. ' Blood 
Beill tell.' " He does not, however, plump for a thoroughbred 
x)ny for polo but advocates the blood or Eastern cross. He says : 
* The thoroughbred pony does not seem to withstand the con- 
jtant strain he has to' imdergo in twisting and turning during 
I game of polo ; his constitution is very often delicate, and 
lis narrow formation in front and high withers prevent him 
rom turning very sharply. ... Of course there are, and have 
)cen brilliant exceptions in the case of high-withered ponies, 
uch as the Fawn, Dynamite, Dancing Girl, by Sefton, &c., 
v^hich must be very near if not quite thoroughbred; but 
ixceptions prove the rule. . . . Much, therefore, as there is to 
dmire in the speed, gallantry, and the game qualities of our 
ijigUsh thoroughbred, qualities which eminently fit him for the 
lunting-field, yet it must be admitted that, as a rule, he lacks 
•thers which, if he is to train into a perfect polo pony, are 
lecessary. Though not endowed with the speed of English 
ocies. Barbs and Arabs certainly have all the other necessary 
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(qualities that I have alluded to. Above all they have brains" 
With reference to Exmoor ponies, I agree with Mr. Brown's 
opinion that there are two distinct types, the* old original 
Ijreed, and the improved Knight strain; and, as the latter 
are able to live under the same conditions as the unimproved 
sort, it is a question whether they are not the better worth 
cultivating. As a foundation for polo pony breeding they must 
he valuable. Mr. Brown considered that "an improved 
Exmoor mare by an Arab or Barb sire, put to a small, neat 
thoroughbred horse with a strain of Venison or Newminster 
blood in him, ought to produce something very near perfection 
.... Mr. Knight and Sir Thomas Acland have greatly 
improved their breed of Exmoor ponies by adopting this 
course, and it would be well if their example were more widely 
followed." 

It is my firm conviction that the small pony foundation is 
most valuable for polo pony breeding, and that classes for these 
at the Agricultural Shows and for the first and second crosses 
from them, for ponies standing up to 13*3 hands, should be 
supported and encouraged by polo men as much as those for 
fully developed ponies of the approved polo type. I shall have 
a few words to say on this subject of small ponies further on. 

Mr. Brown sums up his remarks on polo pony breeding as 
follows : " Considered briefly, I think it may be taken that the 
best cross for an all-round polo pony is that between an Arab 
or Barb sire and a good English polo pony mare." 

Difficulties of Breeding. 

Tlie breeding of horses in general is far more difficult and 
uncertain than that of any other class of live stock, even when 
sires and dams can be mated with a full knowledge of their 
ancestry ; but the difficulties encountered in the breeding of 
polo ponies are much increased by the fact that there is no 
recognised material upon which absolute reliance can be placed, 
to work from. Until the formation of the Polo Pony Stud 
Book no record was kept of the breeding of these ponies. 
Most of the best ponies have been picked up from time to time 
by persons requiring them for the game, but with no thought 
or care as to their individual l3reeding, or as to what became of 
them when the season clased. The great majority of these ponies 
are what may be termed chance bred ones, or dwarf thorough- 
l;reds, stunted in their growth when foals and as yearlings 
owing to bad feeding or some other cause. In collecting a 
breeding stud or mating individual mares, there are two courses 
open, either to start with mares of the recognised polo stamp, ot 
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• breed up to it from the small mountain and other British 
reeds. The chief difficulty with the produce from the polo 
.ares is their tendency to grow over 14* 2 hands, and of course 
takes several generations from a 10-hand pony to get one up 
» the orthodox standard. Before the Polo Pony Stud Book was 
arted the only record breeders of polo ponies had was the 
hackney Stud Book, in which all ponies might be entered if 
issed on inspection by the Committee. But as driving and 
ding ponies were entered without distinction, those who wished 
> breed the latter did not 'receive much guidance, and as there 
ere no separate classes for blood riding ponies at the Shows, 
Qd all the support in the prize schedules was given to " action," 
le blood riding pony of the polo type had no chance at all 
1 the Showyards. It was this position of affairs that led 
3 the establishment of the Polo Pony Society. Until then 
o means existed of recording the breeding of polo or riding 
K)nies, and many excellent mares upon finishing their polo 
areer were entirely lost sight of, finding their way into trades- 
aen's carts or being utilised for other general purposes. 

The Polo Pony Society. 

The rule for entry in the Polo Pony Stud Book is that all 
bondation ponies must be passed by the Inspection Judges 
ippointed by the Society, and as much information as possible 
rith respect to their pedigree and performances must be 
upplied. The Society has held two Shows, one at Eanelagh, 
nd the second at Hurlingham. The efforts of the Society to 
upply the want of a systematic record, and to obtain a public 
ecognition of the value of the polo pony have been amply 
ewarded, and if players will only take the trouble to enter 
heir mares, breeders will have every chance of selecting 
oitable animals when forming their stud, and of comparing 
nd making the different strains of blood, thereby enjoying the 
ame advantages as breeders of other varieties of live stock. 
?he Society will enter not only polo ponies, but also those of 
ny height up to 14*2 hands, provided they are passed by the 
nspectors as being made on " riding " lines. It has been pointed 
•ut that, as these riding ponies can be entered in the Hackney 
Jtud Book, there is no [necessity for the Polo Pony Stud Book. 
Ls a matter of fact many of the foundation ponies are also 
ntered in the Hackney Stud Book, and some of the best too, 
specially the well-known "Sir George" strain, brought to 
uch perfection by Mr. Christopher Wilson, and carried on by 
lir Humphrey de Traftbrd, Mr. HoUins, and others. These 
onies, when mated with thoroughbred or Eastern sires, form a 
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sound foundation for breeding high-class riding or polo poi 
The value, however, of the Polo Pony Stud Book is that 
harness element is permitted, the Society being establif 
solely for the protection and encouragement of the riding p 
of the polo pony type, and being carried on systematical!] 
those lines. 

Pebsonal Expkbisnce in Breeding. 

While attempting to describe my own experience in breec 
polo ponies, I do not pretend to have attained the object 
view, but a record of my failures may perhaps be some guid 
others, and may possibly save some loss of time. Life is o! 
too short to see the results of experiments in horse breed 
but the experience of the many enables those who are shn 
enough to take the right line, and so to form and bree 
stud which makes its mark in the horse or pony world. I 
comparatively easy for a wealthy man to collect a stud of bi 
mares and purchase the best stallion that money can obt 
but to start with the material to be found in the immed 
district in which a breeder lives, and patiently endeavoui 
improve it in each succeeding generation by judicious cross 
is a very diflerent business. The breeder who starts from su 
beginnings, knows exactly the faults and deficiencies hot! 
the foundation stock and of each succeeding generation, 
with the experience thus gained is better able to correct tl 
than the man who acts on the report of others, or who wc 
out pedigrees on paper, without personal knowledge of 
individual animals. In this immediate district we have 
Church Stretton hills, upon which run, in a more or less "^ 
state, ponies closely allied and very similar to the W< 
mountain breed. They are usually from 10 to llj ha 
high; 12*2 hands being considered the very outside lii 
About seven years ago several of the best and most typ 
mares, wild and unbroken, averaging about 10 hands, v 
purchased direct from the hills. These were mated witl 
large-size imported Arab, standing 15 hands, with good, i 
turned shoulders, deep middle piece, capital forelegs, 
well-formed quarters — his fault being in his wide action beh: 
both in the trot and gallop. Now this defect, as so oi 
happens, unfortunately stamped itself on the produce. ' 
form and quality were otherwise all that could have h 
expected, and taken altogether the first cross was a succ 
The ponies were handsome, compact, and hardy, and g 
into an average height of 13 hands. The fillies from this c: 
were put at two years old to the best Welsh pony we could i 
with capital riding shoulders, plenty of bone and quality, an 
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i height about 14* 1. The reason for adopting this course was 
)he fear that either a blood horse or another Eastern cross 
might produce weedy animals, which would never, so to speak^ 
'* carry a man's boots." This fear, however, as the ponies 
matured, was found to be groundless, and the half-bred Arabs, 
so far as bone was concerned, turned out all that could be 
desired. Another reason for using the Welsh pony sire, was in 
order that the " pony " type and foundation should not be lost 
sight of in the early stages of the experiment, and also because 
it was thought that if other than pony blood were used too 
freely there might be a diflBculty in the succeeding crosses in 
keeping the height well within 14 '2 hands. The diflBculty, 
however, was to get the ponies big enough ; that is, to reach 
the r^ulation height of 14 '2 hands. 

In such experiments the owner of a small stud is, of course, 
very much handicapped by the even chance of the mares 
throwing colt foals or proving baiTen. For instance, my best 
first cross mare threw three colt foals mnning, and the fourth 
year unfortunately failed to breed. Her first foal, by the Welsh 
pony before-mentioned, was strong and bloodlike, but with cow 
hocks and hind action like his Arab grandsire. Her second 
foal, by a 15-hand hunter-bred horse (whose dam was a noted 
pony bred in the Church Stretton district, with two crosses of 
thoroughbred blood on a hUl pony), at first showed much 
quaUty and character, but did not grow out, and ultimately 
developed the type of the hill pony foundation dam. Her third 
foal (only just weaned) by a thoroughbred horse standing 15 • 1 
hands, is beautifully made, full of quality, and in every way 
promising. The mare was sent again this year to a blood 
hunter sire, and, if all goes well, the same course will be 
adopted next season. The opinion I have formed from the 
result of this experiment is, that starting with the pure moun- 
tain pony foundation dam, the Arab cross is a judicious one 
(provided great care is taken in the selection of the sire, especially 
with respect to the hind leg action, where the mountain pony is 
so often faulty), and that the thoroughbred may be safely resorted 
to for the next cross, without fear of either losing substance or 
of the produce growing too high for polo. It would all depend 
upon the way the animal developed and the character it showed 
whether it would be wise to follow on with another infusion of 
Eastern or thoroughbred blood. If there seemed to be a danger 
of exceeding 14*2 hands by doing this, a dip back into pony 
blood might be advisable. 

Another foimdation dam, standing about 15 hands, by a 
thoroughbred sire, and — although the pedigree could not be 
traced — beUeved to be pure thoroughbred on both sides, was 
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3ted. This mare was mated with the above-mentioned 
b, and the filly foal thus obtained grew into a nice smart 
B, but without much bone and with a slight likeness of her 
8 hind action. Her height did not exceed 14 hands, but as 
was deficient in substance the Welsh pony cross was next 
I. The result was an exceedingly well-made filly, measur- 
at two years old 13*2 hands, having nice shoulders and 
band, good deep body, and sound flat legs. With the 

I of pony blood to correct the disposition to. grow over 
ht, she should breed well when put to a thoroughbred sire. 

next foal, another filly by the hunter-bred sire above 
ded to, is a specially nice one, but has every appearance at 
teen months old of growLug over the legitimate height. If, 
ever, when the .time comes, she is mated with a small sized 
b or Barb, I have every reason to think the result will be 
rfactory. Supposing it were not, I should fall back upon a 
y sire, about 13*3 hands, whose breeding I was sure of for 
iral generations. This affords an example of how useful the 

II pony class under 13*3 hands may be. 

As TO THE Height. 

he chief difficulty, as I said before, in breeding polo ponies 
ound in keeping the best animals w^ithin the regidation 
[ht, which has now been definitely fixed at 14*2 hands. 
V that the standard has been materially raised, the most 
lable ponies more nearly approach the appearance of horses, 

many show little pony type at all, in fact are horses to 
utents and purposes. There is a far greater difference than 
je who have not studied the question can imagine, between 
ony of 14 hands and 14 '2. When the height for match 
ies was 14 hands, those from 13*1 to 13*3 had a fairly good 
ace of holding their own in the game, provided they were 
le on the correct lines, and were of good breeding. Now, 
'ever, these smaller ponies have no chance at all ; by sheer 
^ht those of the maximum height bear them down, and in 
J of " riding out," or accidental collision, either force them 
of the game or knock them off their legs. The demand 
)ng polo players for this smaller class of ponies has there- 

proportionately decreased, as also any encouragement for 
3ders to produce them for this market. It is a matter of the 
itest importance, and one that the Polo Pony Society has at 
present time under serious consideration, how breeders may 
i be helped under these circumstances. It will be a very 
it loss if there are no small ponies of the polo pony type to 
jd back to, as this is the only way to correct the tendency of the 
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irger mares to throw produce over height. The establishment 
t the various Shows of classes for ridiug ponies not exceeding 
3 '3, to be judged on polo pony lines, would be of great assist- 
nce in the furtherance of the object in view. The rules foT 
iidging these ponies should be distinctly stated, and full in- 
tructioii given to the Judges, or the serious mistake may be 
aade of judging them as polo ponies suitable for playing the 
ame. Polo players are frequently appointed to act as Judges 
>n these occasions, and none know better the animal most 
uited for their requirements. It should, however, be always 
emembered that a 13 "3 pony class is not for ponies suitable for 
>laying the game, and so such ponies need not be tried with 
ftick and ball — as polo ponies should be — but as riding ponies, 
n fact, as miniature polo ponies. Such ponies are valuable for 
carrying boys and girls, and for light harness work, so many 
people now preferring to drive smart blood ponies instead of 
:he high stepping hackney type of animal. Before a distinct 
[>reed of polo ponies is established it will be seen how necessary 
13 • 3 stallions are for the larger mares, and what valuable dams 
ire ponies of the same height to cross with full sized blood or 
Eastern sires. 

Conclusion. 

At present there is no certain road to success in fixing a type 
of polo pony so as to ensure that " like will beget like," but 
much has been done in the last few years to throw light upon 
the subject. Assisted by the support of the Agricultural 
Societies, the Polo Clubs, and the horse-loving public, a new 
industry is being opened up. Wealthy amateurs, and those 
Landloi'ds who wish to benefit their tenants by encouraging the 
breeding of high class riding ponies in districts suitable for the 
purpose, should form a stud from the best polo pony mare 
)f good breeding. The owners of the small British breeds, 
by following the practice above described, may breed up to the 
liighest standard of the polo pony, and, at the same time, 
Treatly improve the ponies in their immediate districts. On 
5ome farms, which are unsuited to the breeding of Shire horses 
)r hunters, ponies may be reared with advantage, and the great 
md growing demand for polo ponies of the stamp I have 
endeavoured to describe should induce those who have the 
)pportunity to take advantage of this new market. 
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IV. — llic Composition and Agricultural Value of Couch and 
Couch Ashes. By John Hughes, F.I.C. 

Couch-grass (Triticum repens) is generally regarded by prac- 
tical farmers as a most objectionable weed, possessing great 
vitality and very difficult to eradicate. Its peculiar trailing 
stem or whip-cord roots are capable of penetrating light porous 
soils with great rapidity, and if neglected will spread themselves 
over the whole field, rendering it foul, and smothering all kinds 
of cereal crops as well as fine grass. The ti-ailing stems possess 
the power of developing both roots and buds, and it is useless to 
attempt to destroy the plant by chopping the stem into pieces*; 
for this is in reality only multiplying it ; hence, the grubber or 
cultivator is more effectual in bringing it to the surface than 
the plough, which only cuts and buries it again in the soil. It 
is not found on stiff soils, for the simple reason that the hard 
impervious clay prevents the passage of the characteristic roots, 
which flourish only on naturally porous, sandy, or calcareous soils. 

Though usually regarded as a rank weed, the underground 
shoots of this plant constitute a peculiarly nutritious food for 
cattle ; and if the cost of labom* would admit of the removal 
by washing of dirt and soil always associated with them, they 
would furnish a new, and in certain seasons, a very welcome 
additional food for home consumption, especially for daily stock. 

The usual plan adopted to clean the land of couch is first to 
get it to the surface and then to burn it. Frequently, however, 
the weather will not admit of burning, and the farmer, being 
anxious to get his com sown, cannot wait tiU the couch is dry 
enough to burn, and he therefore carts it away to the side of the 
field, where in a large heap the collected weeds are allowed to 
rot and decay, with the possibility of making use of the compost 
as a future dressing for the grass meadows. Many farmers, 
indeed, contend that this latter plan, tliough perhaps the most 
expensive, is generally applicable during wet seasons, and that 
the compost if returned to the soil furnishes a more complete 
dressing than the couch ashes alone would supply. In fact, the 
reputed manurial value of couch ashes is not believed in by such 
farmers, and they therefore dp not trouble to wait till the couch 
is sufficiently dry to burn, but collect and cart it off at once. 

With a view of ascertaining to what extent, according to the 
soil and time of year, the quality of couch varied in composition^ 
and also of comparing the chemical constituents of the ashes 
(resulting from portions of couch carefully burnt in the 
laboratory), specimens of couch, and samples of the soil which 
produced them, were obtained from four farms situated in three 
counties of England. 
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., Aug. 5th, 1895, from Mr. J. H. Coleman, Horton, Epsom, Surrey. 
I, Sopt. 14th, 1895, from Beltiage Bay, near Heme Bay, Kent. 
, Sept. 17th, 1895, from Mr. James Morris, Chivers Hall, Ongar, Essex. 
, May 1 1th, 1896, from Mr. Alfred Lomas, Laugford Hall, Maldon, Essex. 

samples were as far as possible freed from adhering soil, 
dried by exposure to the air, and prepared for analysis 
usual way. 

original samples as received at the laboratory contained 
lowing proportions of water : — 

No. 1 specimen 4:1*0!^ per cent. 
Ko.2 „ 40-21 „ 
No. 3 „ 57-13 
No. 4 „ 20-96 „ 

results of the analyses were as follows : — 

CoMrosiTioN OF Couch as a Feeding Material. 



• • 



lost at 212- F.) .. 
. Ether extract 

noids 

We fibre i ^^.gl 

go and SMigar / 

itiblo woody fibre . . 
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ling Nilrogen 
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2-16 
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42-80 
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20-63 
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23-53 
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23-89 
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•45 , 
7-50 


•74 
2-66 


109 
6-32 


1-53 
811 



ater extract 3580 31-20 2701 14-67 

B only objection to the above as a feeding material is the 
My of sand, due to the soil which adhered to the couch. By 
ing, it was found possible to reduce the total mineral matter 
5 per cent., so that where labour is cheap and a stream of 
ng water available, there is no reason why, in times of 
ity, an apparently useless weed should not be converted into 
uable feeding material for young stock and dairy animals, 
will be l)orne in mind that it was the underground portion 
3 couch, the whip-cord roots, not the surface grass, that was 
jted and analysed. 

e proportions of albuminoids vary from 2 • 84 per cent, in 
gathered in August to 9 * 68 in No. 4 gathered in May. 
ige meadow hay, with about 15 per cent, of water, contains 
, 9 per cent, of albuminoids and 27 per cent, woody fibre, 
it specimen 4, with only 23 * 89 of indigestible woody fibre, 
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compares very favourably with ordinary meadow hay, and 
would be more digestible. The total nitrogen has been 
calculated i^ito albuminoids for the sake of ready comparison 
with other foods ; but it is probable that only a portion exists 
in that form, and that the proportions vary with the period of 
growth. The soluble cold water extract, which is always a 
good indication of the digestibility of a food, varies, it will 
be noticed, inversely with the figures for the so-called albumi- 
noids — thus, there is as much as 35 • 80 per cent, in No. 1, and 
only 14-67 in No. 4. 

If these couch roots could be cheaply separated from the 
soil and dirt, there is no doubt but that they would furnish 
a very useful food; further investigation as to the best time 
for collecting the same would therefore be very desirable. 

I will now proceed to consider the composition of the ashes 
left after burning in the laboratory average samples of the 
four specimens of couch roots. 

There was considerable difficulty in removing the adhering 
soil and in obtaining specimens equally free from dirt, and 
consequently the percentage of insoluble siliceous matters 
varied with the samples and aflfects the agricultural value of 
the resulting ashes. The results are tabulated in regular order, 
and the relative manurial value of each has been appended 
with a view of showing tho practical use of the analyses : — 

Composition op Couch Ashes. 



Potash 

Soda 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Oxides of Iron 

Alumina 

♦Phosphoric Acid 

Sulphuric Acid 

Carbonic Acid 

Chlorine 

Soluble Silica (in Alkali) 
Sand and Insoluble Silicates 
Carbon and Undetermined . 



♦Equal to Tribasic Phosphate!, 
of Lime f ; 
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nn the above results it will be seen that the composition 
ich ashes varies very considerably, even when the roots 
rst freed as much as possible from dirt, and then carefully 
id in the laboratory. 

e relative manurial value of the four samples has been 
3d at by assuming that every unit of potash was worth 
nd that every unit of phosphate of lime, as finely powdered 
able phosphate, was worth Is. The value varies from 
5rf. to as much as 4/. 155. per ton, and it is not therefore 
ising that the rough ashes, obtained naturally in the 

by burning in the ordinary way with the soil adhering, 
, vary in manurial value to a still greater extent, and 
farmers have substantial reasons for difference of opinion 

regard to the fertilising effects of couch ashes in different 
ities. 

1 examination of the analyses themselves is quite sufficient 
ow that, apart from the differences caused by the presence 
ore or less earthy matter in the form of adhering soil, the 
ion of potash to phosphoric acid, lime, and soda varies as 
wrs: — 



Potash. 



Phosphoric 
Acid. 



Lime. 



SodA. 



in — 


1 
1 












1 .. .. 


.. 1 
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z • • • • 


.. 'l 




»> »> 
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•18 
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O • . • > 


.. 1 1 




»» »» 


•34 


•25 


•12 


4 . « • • 


.. 1 




» ♦« ' 


•41 


•20 


•17 



obably the specimens of couch represented different varieties 
e plant, and accordingly the mineral or inorganic portion 
id in composition in the same manner as the organic 
on was found to vary in composition and in feeding 
erties. The time of the year must have had something to 
ith the composition of chese roots ; thus, Xo. 1 was gathered 
.ugust 5th, 1895, No. 2 on September 14th, 1895, No. 3 
;eptember 17th, 1895, and No. 4 on May 11th, 1896. It 
ws that couch ashes will vary according to the variety of 
)lant, the time of year, the season, and doubtless also with 
iharacter of the soil. 

the following table the chemical composition of the four 
which produced the respective specimens of couch are fully 
rted upon. These details afford interesting information 
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with regard to the respective richness of the soils in the various 
elementary constituents of plant food, and the extent to which 
the most important mineral elements, such as potash and 
phosphoric acid, may be considered to exist in an available 
form : — 

Analyses of the Soils from which the Specimens of Couch 

WEBE obtained. 



1 

Surrey. 



Water (lost at 2 1 2° F.) . . * 580 

♦Organic matter and combined) 3. oil 

Oxide of Iron 1 • 875 

Alumina 1*210 

Lime '504 

3Iagnegia '144 

Potash 142 

Soda trace 

Phosphoric Acid '115 

Sulphuric Acid -027 

Cartxjnic Acid '400 

Chlorine -002 

Silica soluble in 10 per cent. "i 13.310 

.A.lkali I 

Insoluble Silicates !. '.'. !. ' 85-420 



^Containing Nitrogen 

Total Potash (by fusion) 
Total Soda 



•160 

1-215 

•20(j 



.Soluble in 1 per cent, solution 
of Citric Acid (Dyer's pro- 
cess) — 

Available Potash 

Available Phosphoric Acid 



021 
009 



2 

Keut. 



2-660 



3 
2 



12 
70 



100 000 I 100 



638 

123 
577 
593 
237 
362 
046 
140 
010 
227 
007 

800 

580 



000 



058 
014 



190 

830 ! 
580 
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Essex. 



•033 
•019 



4 



2-760 


1-960 


5-884 


4-692 


3-748 


2 320 


3 092 


1-460 


1-041 


•869 


•269 


•144 


•301 


•212 


•106 


-012 


•179 


•120 


•008 


•048 


-727 


•O80 


•005 


•003 


11-640 


7-000 


70-2-10 


81-580 


100-000 


100000 


-209 


•180 


1-980 


1-580 


•670 


-790 



From the above results it will be seen that these four soils 
may be regarded as light loams. 

When treated with the usual hot solution of half hydrochloric 
jicid and half water, the combined amount of oxides of iron and 
alumina dissolved out varied from 3 • 08 per cent, in No. 1 to 
r»'84 per cent, in No. 3, while No. 4 contained 3 '78, and No. 2 
r)*70. The figures for silica soluble in alkali (of 10 per cent, 
strength) varied in a corresponding manner. 

The soils are all naturally porous, and just those in which 
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would be likely to flourish, and, if allowed, to spread 
.'eadily. 

is' interesting to notice that No. 1 soil is the poorest in 
h, phosphoric acid, and lime, as well as in nitrogen. No. 4 
3 next, but the proportion of lime is less, only '369 as 
St • 504 in No. 1. Soil No. 3 is much richer in potash, 
jhoric acid, lime, and nitrogen than either No. 1 or No. 4. 
y. No. 2 from Kent is still richer in potash, though the 
2s for lime, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen are somewhat 

ten we come to examine to what extent potash and 
phoric acid may be considered to be present in a form 
y to be available to the growing crop as determined by 
• solubility in a 1 per cent, solution of citric (vegetable) 
(the process suggested by Dr. Dyer), we find that practically 
jsponding relative results are obtained : — 

So. 1. Xo. 2. I Xo. 3. 



ah by usual process (soluble in\ , ,« .j^o 

vdrochloric Acid) / '^- '"^^^ 



sb available (soluble in Citric i ..<,, 

;id) / "^^ 



058 



301 
03:i 



iphoric Acid by usual prooess\ ,|- .,.^ ,-„ 

[Suble in Hydrochloric Acid) . . / ^ '^ ^^^ 1 * ^ '^ 

tphoric Acid available (soluble* .^^^ .^,, ,,-j. 

Citric Acid) ( ""^ "" '*''*' 



comparison with the figures in No. 4 could be made, as 
quantity of soil sent was insufficient to admit of treatment 
he new process. 

b will be noticed that there is a uniform relationship 
Feen the potash and phosphoric acid soluble in hydrochloric 

1 and the corresponding amount soluble in a 1 per cent, 
ition of citric acid, and it is therefore evident that the usual 
Jess, if carefully performed, is capable of affording very 
ible information as to the relative fertility of diflerent 

3. 

lie total potash which the soils contained was determined 
fusion in all four samples, and the figures are interesting for 
poses of comparison. Thus it will be seen that soil 3 from 
ex contained the most potash, but that soil 2 from Kent Ls 
Jtically almost as rich in this respect. Soil 4 from Essex 
les next in richness in potash, and soil 1 from Surrey is the 
rest, as also it is the poorest in soda. 

OL. vm. — F. s. K 
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Couch Cabted off to the side op the Field. 

At the commencement of this paper it was stated that 
frequently the weather would not admit of burning the couch, 
and that the farmer, being anxious to sow his com or root crop, 
is compelled to cart it to the side of the field, where in a large 
heap the couch and adhering soil are allowed to decay as a 
compost ; but in many cases this deposit is not carted on to the 
fields for years afterwards. In order to ascertain the com- 
position of such a compost, the following analysis of a sample, 
drawn from a heap put up on the farm of Mr. J. H. Coleman, 
near Epsom, in August, 1895, was made in April, 1897, with 
the following results : — 

Couch and Soil Cabted to a heap August, 1895. — Akaltsip 

April 13th, 1897. 

Water (lost at 212° F.) 1-620 

*Organic Matter and Combined Water .. 5*288 

Protoxide of Iron 1*440 

Peroxide of Iron • GDO 

Alumina .. 1*000 

Lime 1*635 

Magnesia '151 

Potash -181 

Soda -018 

Phosphoric Acid '128 

Sulphuric Acid '041 

Carbonic Acid 1*080 

Chlorine *008 

Silica soluble in A] kali 4 • 820 

Insoluble Silicates 81*920 

100*000 

* Containing Nitrogen '215 

Coarse Sand separated by wasliinj; .. .. G6'840 

Total Potash (by fusion) 1*100 

Total Soda „ -402 

Available Potash (Dyer's ])roc('ss) .. .. '051 

Available Phosphoric Acid '020 

On comparing these results with the analysis of soil 1, which 
was taken from the same locality on the same farm, it will be 
seen that the organic matter is higher, 5*288 against 3*241 IB 
the original soil, and that the nitrogen is also higher, • 215 against 
• IGO. The potash determined as usual is also somewhat higher, 
•181 against -142, and the potash probably available is '051 
against '021. The phosphoric acid determined as usual is '128 
against '115, and phosphoric acid probably available is '026 as 
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linst '009. Lastly, the lime is 1*635 against '504. It is 
eresting to notice that the increased quantity of phosphoric 
d and of potash exists in an available form, that is to say, 
uble in a 1 per cent, solution of citric acid, thus affording an 
istration of the value of Dr. Dyer's process for special 
rposes. In fact, this compost is in every respect decidedly 
her than the original soil, for although the increases referred 
are only in decimal places, it should be remembered that in 
md numbers every '10 per cent, in a soil analysis represents 
on per acre to the depth of six inches. In other words, that 

increase of • 10, say, in phosphoric acid, nitrogen, or potash, 
Jans an increase of 1 ton per acre in these important elements 

plant food. Consequently this decayed compost would be a 
itable dressing for putting on the field from which it was 
giually taken ; but it would not be of sufl&cient value to cart 
y distance, for it is nothing more than soil enriched by the 
ments of the decayed couch. 

In comparing the two methods of cleaning the land of couch, 
mely — burning on the spot and carting to the side of the 
Id— there can scarcely be any doubt that the former is both 
J most economical as well as the most effectual treatment. 

burning, the couch is killed and the mineral elements which 
istitute the ashes are rendered immediately available as plant 
d for the future crop. The only immediate loss consists in 
5 nitrogenous or organic portion which is consumed and 
olved into gaseous products that are, however, subject to 
absorption in due course, so that even these are not really lost 
agricultural purposes, though the locality of their availability 
aaturally largely extended. 

[t has been pointed out as the result of seveml analyses that 
J ashes derived from the burning of couch vary considerably 
'ording to the composition of the soil, so that the richer the 
1 the better the ashes. Further, that couch itself varies very 
isiderably in composition, according to the particular variety, 
J composition of the soil, and the time of the year at which it 
analysed. 

These are all important factors and materially help us to 
m the opinion that couch and couch ashes vary very much in 
iir composition, and consequently in their agricultural value, 
that farmers in different districts may rightly regard them in 
ferent degrees. 

As a feeding material during times of scarcity, couch, pro- 
rly cleaned and freed from adhering dirt, should certainly 
>ve useful. The following is an analysis of a carefully 
aned and personally selected sample of the well-known 
lipcord-like roots of couch from a farm in Surrev. 

E 2 
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[JCH Boots collected Apbil 23rd, 1897, pbom Mr. J. H. 
Coleman's Farm, Epsom, Surrey. 

Water (lost at 212° F.) 15-30 

Oil and Ether extract •2(v 

•Albuminous coinpouDds T'lS- 

Su^ar, Glucose, Mucilage, aud Digestible fibre .. 54*80 

Indigestible woodv fibre 18 '^Ji 

fMineral matters (Ash) 4-2$ 

100 '00 

*v7ontaining Kitrogen I'lS 

tContaining Sand 1*73 

Cold water extract i]4-80 

will be observed that with 15 '.SO per cent, of water this 
lly dried and finely ground couch contained 7 "15 percent. 
TOgen compounds, and more than one-tliird of its weight 
3ly, 34*80 per cent.) of soluble feeding constituents^ 
jting of mucilage, sugar, glucose, and similar easily 
:ed materials. 

3 powdered substance, moreover, possessed a particularly 
int aromatic odour, which would naturally enhance ite 

for feeding purposes, so that if couch could be obtained 
reasonable cost in a dry and fairly clean condition the 
r would find it very useful for his stock, instead of its. 

regarded as a most objectionable weed. 



Observations upon the Recess Committee's Report on the 
[abluhmcnt of a Department of Agriculture and Ind^tstries 
Ireland. By C. T. D. Acland. 

Scope and Method of the Inquiry. 

ay perhaps seem a little strange at first sight that a review 
b Report of a C'ommittee of Irishmen acting together in the 
ests of Ireland should find a place in the Journal of an 
ish Agricultural Society. But the fact that within the 
g of that Eeport is to be found a considerable amount 
iteresting information upon the subject of agricultural 
aisation and State aid to agriculture in European 
tries, may be a sufficient justification for such an insertion, 
r. Horace Plunkett, M.P., an Irish Unionist, had the gooci 
ine to be able to enlist the co-operation of twenty-two 
Lemen of various creeds and political opinions in an effort 
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) formulate a series of practical suggestions for the improvement, 
pjriculturally and industrially, of their countrymen and the 
sland which they all so dearly love. 

After an Inquiry, which embraced within its scope the practice 
nd institutions connected with agriculture and rural industries 
n nine different foreign countries, these gentlemen airived 
manimously at certain conclusions which are embodied in 
heir Eeport. 

These conclusions, having of course special and direct 
-eference only to Irish agriculture and Irish industries, are not 
)f actual immediate interest to the English agricultural reader. 

Special Commissioners were, however, sent to each of the 
following countries : — France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Austria, Himgary, and Switzerland, on 
the ground that these countries not long ago were in a similarly 
lepressed condition as regards agriculture and industries, and 
that in each of them there has been a revival from which lessons 
might be learnt for Ireland. 

These Commissioners were specially instructed to study the 
part played by the Government in each case with regard to the 
initiation and maintenance of that revival. 

From these Eeports on foreign countries, with which over 
two hundred pages of appendices to the Eeport are filled, there 
may be gleaned a good deal which may prove useful and 
suggestive with regard to our own agriculture and the cognate 
industries affecting our agricultural and rural population. 

Bbsult op Educational Neglect. 

In passing over without detail that portion of the Eeport of 
the Commissioners which deals specially with Ireland, it may 
be well to note the unanimous opinion recorded th^-t one of 
the main causes of the backwardness of Ireland in agriculture 
has been the neglect (it is even, indeed, described as the dis- 
couragement) of practical and educational training in agriculture 
which it was in 1848 proposed to establish in connection with 
the primary schools in Ireland. 

One may well beli'Bve that had the system been adopted, and, 
as must have been the case, improved by experience during 
the last half century, its results might have been not only 
appreciable agriculturally, but fruitful of most beneficial and 
important results, socially and politically. As has been 
proved by the course of events, the operation of the cause 
mentioned above has been the ousting, in a great degree, from 
the English markets of Irish butter and bacon. These, which 
used to l;iold so high a place, have now given way before the 
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invasion of the produce from Denmark, France, Sweden, 
Jlelgium, and Germany, where the training of the agricultural 
population has been followed by its natural result. 



Cottage Industbies. 

Those of our readers who have interested themselves in the 
attempts made in England of recent years, partly in connection 
with the Technical Education Movement, to resuscitate and 
develope cottage industries in rural districts as a means of 
providing attractive and remunerative employment which might 
keep the rural population from crowding into the towns, will be 
encom^aged in their efforts by the statement that there are in 
the province of Moscow alone forty-three different categories of 
cottage industries, each of them covering at least a dozen trades, 
and that for these industries of Russia, Bavaria, Bohemia, 
Wurtemburg, Switzerland, and the Austrian Tyrol, the chief 
market is in Great Britain and Ireland. The value of these 
minor industries of the Russian peasants is stated to amoimt 
to 5,000,000/. a year, that of their hand-loom weaving to 
2,500,000/. 

Organisation, Eepbesentation, Education. 

In the third part of their Report (which it must not be 
forgotten was the unanimous expression of opinion of twenty- 
three persons differing widely in circumstances and associations), 
the Committee, dealing with the promotion of agriculture and 
industry abroad, use these remarkable words : — 

Various though the circumstances of these different countries are, it is a 
striking iact that we find the same main principles adopted by them all in 
l)romotmg agiiculture. Three great principles, which are common to all, 
may be summed up in three words — Organisation^ Bejyresentaticnj Edttaition. 
That is to say : organisation of the agricultural classes themselves in societies, 
clubs, or corporate bodies, for the advancement of the various branches of 
their industry ; representation of the opinion of the farming classes in the 
administration of State aid by Government Departments ; and education of 
the farming classes, lx)th adults and children, in all technical knowledge 
appertaining to their industry. 

The organisation of the farming class follows in all these countries, 
with little variation, siihilar lines. There are, first of all, what we would 
understand as "Farming Societies," which are variously culled abroad 
" Agricultural Clubs," " Chambers of Agriculture," or " Agricultural Societies." 
These are spread through nearly every district, corresponding to our county 
districts. They are federated in provincial societies, and these provincial 
societies are federated in great national unions. The State almost invanaUy 
grants subventions to these Societies. It delegates to them a large portion of 
the administrative work of its Agricultural Department, and sometimes, as in 
Demuark, it delegates that work almost in its entirety. . . . 

Completeness and thoroughness of organisation amongst the agriculturai 
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class effects three great purposes, educational, industrial, and moral. It is the 
most efficient means for spreading enlightened and new ideas amongst the 
farmers. By combination, and by meeting together to exchange views, they 
are enabled to grasp in the shortest time, and make the quickest use of, all 
information suppli^ them, through the agency of the State or otherwise; 
they aie able to apply, by combination, resources of capital and skill to their 
industry which would be beyond their reach as individuals; and, finally, 
their spirit of self-reliance and mutual good-will is preserved, and they are 
saved from the error of relying too much upon the State, and relying too 
little upon themselves and their neighbours. ... 

We find that the universal experience of European countries confirms 
amply what M. Tisserand again and again repeats in the valuable Memo- 
randum which he has so courteously prepared for us : that a fundamental 
principle of all State Departments of Agriculture ought to be " to awaken the 
spirit of initiative and independence, and stimulate and develop it amongst 
the agriculturists themselves," to ** stimulate and aid voluntary associations 
and institutions of the agricultural classes,'' and to '' sustain amongst the 
rural population the spirit of self-help." 

It is no doubt true that we have in England no lack of 
Agricultural Societies. But no one, I think, would say that 
mutual self-help and reluctance to rely too much upon the 
State are characteristic of the English farmer. N"or is it at 
present time that the State utilises the Agricultural Societies or, 
to any large extent, promotes organisation or combination among 
agriculturists. 

Every one of the agricultural departments in the coimtries 
imder consideration in this Eeport, except those of Denmark 
and Hungary, is provided with a Consultative Council, which is 
a representative (to some extent actually elective) body of 
agriculturists or scientific men interested in agriculture. These 
Councils are in direct legal relation to the Minister for 
Agriculture. In some countries definite Technical Committees 
of specialists are appointed to assist the Minister in each branch 
of administration. 



Agricultural Education Abroad. 

But " the most positive action of the State in assisting agri- 
culture is taken in connection with education. Everywhere it 
is accepted as an axiom that technical knowledge and general 
enlightenment of the agricultural class are the most valuable of 
all levers of progress." And with regard to the various systems 
the most striking point is the great similarity in their main 
features. 

Almost everywhere there is a course of elementary practical instruction in 
agriculture given in the primary schools ; there is a class of secondary schools 
in which a more extensive course is given to hoys of from thirteen to sixteen 
or seventeen ; and there is a system of higher training for the sons of large 
landowners and those intended to he managers of large estates, agricultural 
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eers, and professors and teachers of agriculture. Most countries, more- 
have adopted a oystem of travelling instructors or professors, who not 
superintend the agiicultural courses given in the primary schools of their 
ct«<, hut also hold conferences and give lectures, and advise, and keep 
selves closely in touch with the actual cultivators of the land. Agri- 
ral schools for the farmers* daughters, in which they are taught what is 
[ in France the lore of the farmyard and farmhouse, including the 
\^ of poultry, the feeding and tending of live stock, cooking, domestic 
my, and the keeping of faim accounts, are also to be found now in most 
>se countries. 

ample plots, under the care of the travelling instructors, in which tbc 
> of scientific tillage are illustrated for the benefit both of the cultivators 
he pupils of the primary schools are generally kept up in each locality; 

the State maintains experiment stations where seeds and manures are 
sed, and researches are conducted by agricultural scientists. Denmark 

statf of experts residinjj; abroad to watch the interests of her staple 
iltural exports, and to advise the farmers as to the varying requirements 
le market ; and France has begun to appoint for a similar purpose 
ultural Attaches to her Embassies. 

Lit not less important are two other features — 

o other features common to agricultural education abroad are (1) a calling 
)lay of local contribution, sui^ervision, and resiionsibility in the support 
aauagement of the schools, and (2) the elasticity with which the course 
itruction is made to adapt itself tu the particular characteristics of the 
ties in which the different schools are situated. Thus we see that in the 
of the ilcolea pratiques of France — the now most approved type of 
dary agricultural schools — the local authority (whether it be the 
ty Council, the Commune, private individuals, or a religious order) 
supply the buildinjrs intended for the school, and the farm to be worked 
anection with it, and must undertake all respousibiity for its manage- 
, while the State confines itself to paying a certain proportion of the 
ers, and to iuspectmg the school and contributing certain bursaries, 
local authority and agricultural nssociatioiis are expected and encouraged 
:o contribute bursaries or scholarships, and the latter bodies are stimu- 
by the Government to continue the practice, already adopted by them, 
ving rewards to competent teachers and prizes to meritorious pupils. 
: members, too, are urged to make a habit of visiting the schools per* 
ly, and to take an active interest in their work. . . . 
the case of technical education, at any rate, as applied both to agricnl- 
and industries, elasticity and variety are the rule. In France, for 
iple, both in the Primary and in the Practical Schc^ols, the course of 
ling is varied according to the s[)ecial requirements of the locality, and 
ourse is fixed by the local management in connection with the travelling 
ssors and State inspectors. P^ven in the great Regional or High Schools 
^riculture, the same adaptation of teaching to the circumstances of the 
ty prevails. The system in France in these res^^cts is adopted through- 
he Continent generallv. 

State Promotion of Industries. 

n the subject of the Promotion of Industries, the following 
graphs of the unanimous Eeport deserve attention : — 

ite assistance in the case of industries is a much more difficult matter 
in the case of agriculture. When Grovernment steps outside the bixMul 
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ines of facilitating and cheapeniDg means of transit, and developing banking 
iftcilities, it is in danger of entering regions sacred to private enterprise. 
^ven in the matter of technical education it treads on dangerous ground, and 
t is liable to be attacked from certain quarters if it ventures to teach trades. 
L'hat tbese difficulties can, however, be overcome without doing too much 
'iolence to the most cherished principles of political economy, the experience 
►f the Continent proves conclusively. One of the industrial phenomena of 
he last forty years has been the immense growth of manufacturing industry 
n Continental countries, largely at the expense of British trade ; and that 
l^rowth seems to be directly traceable to the assistance given by the State 
n these countries, by technical education and otherwise, to industrial enter- 

Jl 19C* • • • 

Outside the technical instruction which is involved in the introduction of 
special industries, and which consist mainly in the direct teaching of handi- 
crafts, there lies the field of technical education properly so called. Tlie 
lirect teaching of handicrafts is a phase, the necessity for which passes away 
in time as the industries introduced attain to an established character, and 
prodnce a class of handicraftsmen who can furnish the necessary special 
instruction to apprentices in the workshop or to the members of their 
families. Technical education proper has for its object the furnishing of the 
industrial classes of all degrees with the foundations of that scienti6c and 
[irtistic knowledge which is necessary for a theoretical understanding of their 
future callingii, and with that manual training which gives tbem the 
dexterous use of their hands, so that they enter tiie workshop possessed of a 
high degree of manual skill, which is adaptable at once with a little 
experience to whatever special branch of industry they pursue. Throughout 
the entire Continent we find that these general principles are the same, and 
we may say at once that they are at variance with some of the leading theories 
nf technical instruction adopted by the Science and Art Department in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 

" Decentralisation, the free play of local individuality, and 
direct relationship with local industries are the keynotes of 
technical training throughout the Continent.'' ..." Small 
towns are better starting-points for Industrial Education than 
capitals." 

Eecommekdations. 

In applying their conclusions to the case of Ireland, the 
Committee recommend Travelling Instructors for separate 
iistricts, Example Plots for each rural parish, Experiment 
Stations and Analytical Laboratories, Practical Schools for girls 
is well as boys, and Conferences for farmers' wives upon those 
subjects with which they are specially concerned — thus 
showing their recognition of the fact that in housekeeping, cookery, 
md nursing there is much that can be usefully taught in the 
nt€rests of economy, health, and good management. 

Eesults of Inquiries Abroad. 

But, as has been said above, the chief interest of the volume 
:o English agricultural readers will be found in the accounts of 
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the results of their inquiries in foreign countries by the Special 
Commissioners. No apology need therefore be made for giving a 
few extracts containing the most noticeable points reported. 

France and Denmark are reported upon by Mr. Thomas P. 
Gill, and a valuable memorandum is added by Monsieur 
Tisserand, Director of Agriculture in France. 

The following extracts seem worthy of the notice and attention 
of Enf'lish a<:(riculturists : — 

There is one fact specially to he noted in the agricultural development of 
Ix^th France and Denmark, countries which, though differing widely in 
most other resi)ect8, are the two most advanced and (speaking proportioD- 
ately) the two wealthiest agricultural countries of the Continent. That fict 
is the close dej)endence of the iStatCf in what it does to assist agriculture, 
npon the co-ojte ration of voluntary associations of the agricultuixil claues. 

It is everywhere being discovered that an agricultural department, to be 
thoroughly successful, must not l)e susi)ended in the air, as it were, above 
the heads of the people, but must have a system of voluntary representative 
associations of agriculturists to receive, diRtribute, and apply the various 
forms of assistance, and that it nmst be in constant touch with, inspired by, 
and to some extent even directed and controlled by, the representative organs 
of agri(*ultural opinion. 

Denmark. 

The trade in butter, eggs, and bacon is a recent development 
in Denmark, the trade in butter having grown up only withiu 
the past twenty years, that in bacon only within the past eight 
years. When the fall in prices of corn began, the Danish farmers, 
acting upon the advice of their experts and being in a position 
to avail themselves of that advice by means of their organisation, 
gradually gave up corn growing and went instead into dair}' 
farming and cattle raising, thus utilising the cheap imported 
corn as " raw material " in the shape of fodder for their daiij' 
and export stock. This is a most interesting instance of an 
agricultural country, instead of suffering from free trade, utilis- 
ing it as a means of advancing its i)rincipal industry. Again, 
when swine-fever decimated their export of living swine, they 
started co-operative bacon-curing factories, the capital for which 
they raised on the system of co-opemtive credit ; and in eight 
yefir.s the export of bacon rose from nothing, to what repre- 
sented upwards of a million and a quarter of swine in 1895. 

The Iioyal Agricultural Society of Denmark is in touch with, 
and acts as the Intelligence Department for, the vast body of 
co-operative societies, by which the business of agriculture in 
Denmark is now almost entirely carried on. These Societies 
may be classified thus : — 

(ff.) Co-operative Societies for the breeding and rearing of 
Cattle, Horses, and Pigs. 

{k) Co-operative Dairy Societies (one in every parish). 
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(c.) Co-operative Bacon-curing or Swine-slaughtering Societies. 

(rf.) Co-operative Egg-collecting and Exporting Societies. 

{e.) Co-operative Bee-keeping Societies. 

(/.) Co-operative Fruit-gardening and Horticultural Societies. 

A special feature of the methods of the Danish Government 
in assisting agriculture is the employment of agricultural 
experts of good educational standing, whose advice is given 
free. They conduct experiments, investigate and give advice 
in cases of failiure or misfortune, act as judges in trials and 
Shows of implements and stock, buy stock for Societies and 
for the Government, watch foreign markets and the legislation 
restrictions, &c., of other countries, and visit these countries to 
acquire knowledge of improvements and extend Danish trade. 

The Danish Government gives a subvention to each of the 
local Agricultural Societies Shows equal in amount to the sub- 
scription raised for the purpose of the Show by the Society. 
County Councils give prizes at them. The Government also 
encourages the superior cultivation of small holdings and 
labourers' allotments. Prizes are sometimes given in the shape 
of loans for special purposes, the loans being remitted after 
three years if the object has been satisfactorily carried out and 
worthily maintained Sometimes the prizes are travelling 
grants, including the cost of fare and a small subsistence allow- 
ance. Such grants are also made to dairy managers and dairy- 
women, and such persons as, e.g. the manager of a bacon-curing 
factory. 

There are also subsidies to steamships and Eailway Companies 
(these, of course, tend to lower railway rates). 

France. 

France is pre-eminently agricultural. She is the largest 
wheat grower in Europe. Nearly half her inhabitants are agri- 
cultural. The rural is double the urban population. She has 
nearly seven millions of cultivators, of which about half are 
proprietor or farmers, and of this half more than three millions 
(more than three-sevenths of the whole number) cultivate hold- 
ings of less than 50 acres. 

Under these circumstances, it is not perhaps surprising that 
the development of agricultural education is the feature to 
which the attention of our readers can be most profitably turned. 
In 1870, the expenditure in France upon agricultural teaching 
amounted to 76,600/. In 1896, it cost 182,000/. Space does 
not permit allusion in detail to the higher class of institutions 
which have agricultural education for their object. It must, 
with regard to these, suffice to state that an institute was 
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founded in 1876 for training the sons of the larger landowners, 
and for producing men of science well trained for agricultural 
study and research. In twenty years, about 600 pupils have 
graduated from this institute, of whom nearly half are now 
agriculturists, the remainder being chiefly engaged in teaehiDg 
or superintendence. Besides this Institute, there are Schook 
for veterinary, dairy, poultry, forestry and horticultural work, 
and for horse-breeding. From the Horticultural School at Ver- 
sailles over 700 gardeners have been produced in twenty-three 
years. 

But most important are the Farm Schools. These are for 
the benefit of the French peasantry. The pupils enter them 
on leaving the primary school, i.e. at twelve or fourteen years 
of age. The first was founded in 1872, with the aid of the 
County Council of the Mouse. There are now forty of them, and 
the number is still increasing. The locality or a private owner 
has to find the local I'equirements, premises, and equipment. 
The State only supplies the cost of the teaching and directing 
staff and some scholarships for the poorer students, which may 
amount in all to some 700/. or 800/. a year. The fees for 
boarders vary from 16/. to 20/. a year; half boarders 8/. or 
10/. ; day pupils 2/. a year. The County Councils provide 
scholarships also. The average total cost to the State is 800/. 
to 1,000/., and the number of pupils about thirty. The practical 
instruction vaiies according to the district. The theoretical 
course is more uniform and very complete. These Schools are 
enthusiastically supported by the people, and many of the 
Schools have a chapel attached to them. In some the domestic 
work is taken charge of by Sisterhoods. There are also pi'actical 
schools for girls of about fifteen years of age. 

In addition to the above provision for agricultural instruction 
there is also the Institution of Travelling Professors. These had 
aip to last year given instruction to 2,700 future teachers of 
rural children, and their lectures had been attended by upwards 
of 300,000 persons in about fifteen years. 

Besides this remarkable activity in educational matters, there 
is another not less important element of agricultural prosperity 
to be noted in the thorough organisation which is manifested 
])y the existence of upwards of 1,200 agricultural associations, and 
2,200 co-operative cheese-making societies, and 1,500 Syndicats 
Agricole, which are in reality co-operative societies for credit, 
purchase, threshing, and harvesting, cattle-breeding (owning 
pure bred bulls, «&c., collectively), and so forth. These various 
forms of voluntary local organisation are greatly encouraged 
by the Government, and doubtless tend strongly to invigorate 
^gricultui-al effort, and to promote the adoption of new and fruitful 
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leas. Would that one could see grounds to hope for some such 
Bvelopment in rural England where the word " co-operate " is 
lostly heard with horror I 

Holland and Belgium. 

In the Reports upon Holland and Belgium, again, we find 
hat by far the most important results of State aid are those 
vhich follow the efforts made by way of assisted instruction 
md education. Winter schools, and in connection with them 
' Wanderlehrers," or itinerent public teachers, experiment fields 
'called by the Dutch "Proof-fields"), somewhat similar to 
Sir John Lawes*s great work at Rothamsted, and a system of 
secondary schools, are among the most important features in 
these countries, where almost the whole prosperity depends 
upon agriculture, and where it might therefore have been 
supposed that farmers would think they knew their own 
business better than any one who would teach them. But an 
important part of their prosperity is also due to " co-operation 
and low railway rates." The Ecoles menageres, where girls are 
systematically taught thrifty and skilful housekeeping, market- 
ing, and cookery, were established in Belgium in 1889, and 
so successfully that one is now attached to every female middle- 
class school in the kingdom. Girls leave them sufficiently well 
trained to be able to manage an hotel. 

The establishment in a Belgian village of a " People's bank " 
(Raflreisen),on a system of co-operative credit in 1892, has resulted 
in the establishment of thirty-seven more within three years,, 
and they are all flourishing at present. (Of these institutions 
there are in Germany some 10,000 ; in Hungary, 760 ; in France, 
281.) Loans from these banks are at 3^ or 4 per cent., but 
cannot be made for purchase of house or land property, only for 
stock, implements, phosphates, or other farm expenses. The 
lx>rrower must insure his life for the benefit of the bank, so 
that in the event of his death the farm may not be sold over the 
heads of the widow and children. 

The impression which may already have been created upon 
the reader that in other countries agricultural education or 
special instruction forms a large part of the aid given by the 
State to agriculture, will be further strengthened when we turn 
to Wurtemberg, Switzerland, and Bavaria. 

WUBTEMBERG. 

In Wurtembarg, one of the most famous agricultural schools 
in the world, dating from 1818, exists at Hohenheim, and, in 
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addition, there are several winter schools for farmers' sons over 
fifteen years of age. The course lasts from November Ist to 
March 31st. The Government gives 90Z. to each school. In 
the summer months the master becomes a Wanderlehrer, or 
peripatetic teacher. 

In 1851, Dr. Steinbeis was so struck with the handicraft 
work of various nations that he said to himself, Why should 
not Wurtemberg do something like this in which brain and 
hand must work together. In the year 1853 he published 
his \dews 

under the title, Elements of Work Schools, and King Wilhelm announced 
that the watcliword of the new s^j'stem was: "in order to make schools 
efiBcient, theory and practice must go hand-in-hand." This principle has 
been a magician's wand in transforming the kinf^doni (f Wurtemberg, it» 
success being described by Mr. Tyler, writing in 1882, as follows : — 

"Thirty years ago Wiirteraberg was in a deplorable condition. Since 
then. Dr. Steinbeis, by means of technical schools, local and central exhibi- 
tions, by training industrial teachers, by transplanting trades from other 
countries, has converted a population without mechanical knowledge into 
one carrying on most of the small trades practised in Europe. This has 
helped the agricultural interest very much, as it has provided a manufac- 
turing i)opulation close to the farmer." 

The practical wisdom of the founder of this system has been 
shown by the provision of a separate and distinct set of 
schools (Fach Schulen) for children of the working class, and 
another separate and distinct set for children of the employers 
(Fortbildungen Schulen), the cuniculum in each class being 
adapted so as to make the best of the available years of in- 
struction. But no child is admitted to either if under ten years 
old, or without having passed through the Volks-schule, or 
primary school. By means of these schools and the Kaflfeisen 
banks, Wurtemberg has been in less than half a century con- 
verted from a wretchedly poor country into a thriving hive 
of small but profitable industries, exporting largely to England, 
and the agricultural produce per acre is about 6 per cent, 
larger than in England. The average size of farms is under 
^0 acres. 

Switzerland. 

In Switzerland, all the above institutions of Wurtemberg have 
heir parallel. But there is no country that comes up to Switzer- 
*nd in its eflbrts to instruct all classes of the people, the expen- 
nditure last year on schools reaching 1,575,000/., or more than 
^h, per inhabitant. Both the locality and the central autho- 
vvj contribute to the cost of the schools, whether Winter 
schools. Agricultural Schools, Veterinary Schools, or Dairy 
:^pbools : in other words, these institutions are lai'gely main- 
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ined out of the rates and taxes. Not only so, but the same 
sources are drawn upon for the improvement of land and 
ttle, and even to assist insurance. In Switzerland fourteen 
iars is the minimum age for apprenticeship, and all children 
ive to attend a higher school for three or four years after 
e elementary school. Co-operative dairies and savings* 
inks are here as important factors in agricultural prosperity 
elsewhere. 

Bayabia. 

What has been said of Switzerland and Wurtemberg applies 
so to Bavaria. But perhaps the fact ought to be a little 
ore emphasised that unquestionably the agiicultural pro- 
>erity which is so marked in these countries is greatly pro- 
oted by the technical instruction of the people, both in 
atters specially agricultural and in other industries. Their 
evemess, dexterity, and general intelligence being thus deve- 
ped, they become more valuable to the farmer. This acts as 
I inducement to them to remain in rural districts, where they 
n maintain themselves in health and comfort, and are useful 
embers of the community. 

HUNGABT. 

In Hungary, the action of the Government is upon rather 
fferent lines. That is to say, that out of 970,000/. expended 
aid to agriculture, very nearly half, or 470,000/., is given for 
e improvement of live stock. There are twenty-eight stud 
ations (Hara's), and there are 6,500 mares and stallions, some 
which have cost from 500/. to 1,500/. each. 
At four State cattle-farms over 28,000 head, chiefly of bulls 
id pigs, are kept. 

A large sum is likewise spent upon drainage, canals, replant- 
g of vineyards, and the development of colonies of peasant 
oprietors, the Government purchasing large estates as they 
me into the market and selling them again in small lots on 
sy terms. 

In 1895, an Agricultural Congress met at Buda Pesth, and 

long the resolutions passed at it are to be found, in addition 

the advocacy of measures similar to those already described 

adopted in other countries, resolutions advocating the taking 

steps for distribution and supply of farm labour, the special 

mishment of drunkenness and encouragement of temperance, 

e spreading of co-operation, and the registration of land titles 

facilitate sale. Hungary was in advance of the rest of Europe 

the niiitter of agricultural schools. The first was established 
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in 1779, and the famous Georgicon Academy, which was for 
a long period the model agricultural college of Europe, was 
founded in 1797. After fifty prosperous years it was suppressed 
on political grounds, a fate which befell many other similar 
institutions. Eecently, however, several schools of agricultuie 
have been started or reopened, and there were in 1896 thirty- 
nine such schools, of which fifteen are for the sons of peasants. 
AVinter schools, of which the teachers are in the summer 
peripatetic, are as important in Hungary as in the coimtrics 
already noticed. 

Austria. 

In Austria, of all the various forms of State aid which are to 
be found in the other countries, viz., education, land improve- 
ment, improvement of stock, Eafleisen banks, and co-operatioD, 
not one is to be found wanting. The Wanderlehrer, of whom 
there is a State staff of 314, each at a salary of about 170/. 
per annum, have been so successful that, in the last six years, 
their aggregate audiences have trebled, rising from 101,000 to 
313,000, although the Provincial Diets have also other such 
teachers at work. 

But the great lesson tliat Austria aflbrds is the honeficent effects that are 
produced l>y technical schools. Twenty years agu such institutions were 
ahiiost unknown, and to-day there are 1,300 scattered up and down through 
the various provinces, aud exercising much influence for good in the rural 
population, both morally and materially. It has been said, with much ^tfa^ 
that '* the system of school workshops inaugurated by the Austrian Govern- 
ment is the most complete in Europe." 



Conclusion. 

From lack of space, it has been necessary in this article to 
pass over, unnoticed, innumerable details of great and instruc- 
tive interest. But it is impossible to close without the remark 
that no one could lay down the Report of the llecess Committee 
after anything more than a most cursory glance without feeling 
convinced of three things. First, that a gieat field lies open to 
us in the development of local industries which, by affording 
profitable and stimulating employment for tlie rural popula- 
tion, may help to solve the labour problem which is so serion* 
for the farmer of the present day. Secondly, that if the Grovem- 
merit would give a lead, or some practical encouragement, much 
at present unattempted could be accomplished in the way of 
co-operation and combination among agriculturists. Thiidlyr 
that very much more than the English farmer has been hithertc^ 
willing to believe or, at any mte, to admit, can be done to furth^ 
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je^s in agriculture by means of the spread both of education 
of instruction. 

i may be replied that the circumstances of European 
itries are so different from our own that their experience 
\ not apply to us ; and tliat the English farmer knows his 
ness better than any one who tries to teach him. The 
inder from the agriculturist of any of the countries about 
ch reports have been furnished would be :— It is most fortu- 
3 for lis that such has not been the opinion of our farmers, 
if it had been, we should not have our present hold on the 
rlish markets. 



VI. — Innovations in Cropping, By W. W. Glenny. 

is important at the commencement of an article with the 
ve heading to disclaim any intention of advising the abandon- 
nt of rotations or systems. 1 would rather endeavour to 
istrate that, in certain cases, antiquated methods must be 
ixed, and rules of long standing may bear some variation, 
bations, which were valuable fifty years ago, are now dis- 
ered to be unworkable under changed conditions. Old farm 
itoms have broken down and have given way, on account of 
gred circumstances. 

Any departure from a regular course or rotation may be con- 
ered an innovation. An alteration of one root crop for 
)ther, for instance, need not break a rotation, but it may be a 
i^ divergence. But to lay down more than a defined proportion 
a farm with permanent pasture must interfere with any 
ation, though temporary pastures may be made to fall in 
ystem. The tendency of higher farming and greater variety 
crops is to give a better opportunity for thoroughly 
ailing the land, and thus to lessen or abolish the necessity 
bare fallow. 

ilore intelligent methods of arranging crops, and the advan- 
\^ derived from chemical knowledge, remove the need of 
arge breadth of ground lying idle or vacant every year, 
rhe alterations in our fiscal arrangements with other coun- 
63, combined with improved means of transport, have wrought 
iat havoc with the trade in home-grown cereals. The centre 
granty has been shif ced, and many rules must be reconsidered 
d readjusted. Hence alterations in cropping are advisable. 
)t, however, sudden and violent changes, for these often end in 
►uble and disaster, but cautious and prudent experiments should 
first tried. Bacon expresses this aptly when he says, " He that 
^ou VIIL — F. s. F 
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will not apply new remedies must expect new evils, for time 
is the greatest innovator." * The crop of wheat can no longer 
be considered, as formerly, the main-stay or sheet-anchor of 
British agriculture. It is wise to consider whether other crops 
can partially take its place with advantage, so as not to put too 
much reliance on one venture. 

Where the land is strong and heavy, and in consequence 
more suitable for wheat and beans than for any other crop, and 
unsuitable for breeding or rearing stock, the case is difficult to 
treat. 

If good wheat land is sold in some counties at less than 
61. per acre something must be A\Tong, and it is necessary to 
investigate thoroughly all questions, whether direct or collateral, 
that may arise, all the details of tenure and management that 
may in any way bear on this important issue. 

The recent sale of the Honvwood estates at Great Totham, 
near Witham, Essex, in July, 1897, affords an apt illustration of 
the present value of this kind of land, where there are no excep- 
tional advantages to enhance the price. In the case taken as 
an example, a tenant purchased three farms, one of which was 
in his own occupation at the time of the sale. The tithe is 
shown to make the picture more vivid : f — 



£ 

Sheepcoates Farm .. .. ; 254 37 1,525 

Jepcraoks Farm 228 1 13 1,080 

Chapel Farm ! 265 1 26 1,675 







a. 


r. p. 


254 


37 


228 


1 13 


265 


1 26 



Ilealised. 



Tithe for 1897. 


£ 


«. 


cL 


50 


7 


4 


40 13 


1 


55 


9 


7 



747 3 36 4,280 146 10 



In round figures, 748 acres of freehold land sold for 4,280/.. 
or about 51. 145. 5d. per acre. If the new landlord is satisfied 
with 2J per cent, on his outlay, the result will work out, 3$. 
rent + 4s. tithe = 7s. per acre, for both charges. The land is at 
no great distance from a railway station, and is a useful and 
workable soil. 

Whilst a possibility remains of securing freehold land in this 
country on such easy terms, it seems unnecessary for those who 
desire to attempt agriculture to risk their all in Manitoba or 
Argentina. Few tenants are able to secure their freehold farms 
on like favourable conditions. Either the owner is unable or 
unwilling to sell, or the tenant is unable from want of capital 



* Baoon*8 Essay on InDovations. 

t See * Essex County Standard,' July 31, 1897. 
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« purchase. We may consider that most of the land in this 
lountry is owned by one man and occupied by another. There 
s much of it where alternative crops may be attempted, where 
many expedients and devices may be tried, and a change of 
crop on a portion of the occupation might be profitable. In 
3uch cases, the greater the freedom conferred on the intelligent 
tenant, the better for all parties; the opportunity should be 
freely olBFered to him, to use all his wit and cunning in the 
cultivation of the soil. To curb him in the exercise of his 
judgment by antiquated or feudal customs carried down from 
the middle ages is vain, idle, and puerile. 

Frequently leases drawn by family lawyers, and which are 
literal copies of those in use many years ago, are placed before 
tenants. The original specimen having been in the pigeon- 
holes of the agent's office for many generations, has become 
utterly unsuited to the state of affairs to-day. If the tenant is 
inexperienced he signs what is laid before him ; if he under- 
stands his position he declines to pledge himself to any cove- 
nants that will unduly hamper his action and place him help- 
lessly in leading strings. Possibly these stringent clauses may 
never be intended to be strictly construed, but if they are once 
included in a legal document, they may be used as a brutem 
fulmen, or by an imperious agent be actually enforced when 
least expected. If the tenant understands his business, and has 
capital and courage, the owner should give him as much Uberty 
as practicable. All vexatious restrictions as to cropping should 
be abolished whenever he shows a knowledge of his art, and 
ingenuity in adapting himself to the changing conditions of the. 
time. He should be required to maintain the soil in all its 
integrity and fruitfulness, and have every possible freedom with 
regard to the choice of crops. 

With many kinds of manure in a portable form, and certified 
by responsible chemists, it is easy, without unduly taxing the 
forces in the soil, to furnish the exact stimulant needed by the 
plant. 

Little is gained by the continual distribution of information 
through agricultural journals unless the farmer learns to some 
extent what constituents each crop requires, and ascertains the 
manurial value of the various remedies which are brought under 
his notice. 

In Mr. Baird's report to the Board of Agriculture, on the 
County of Middlesex, as long ago as 1793, he says, " Every 
gardener has a favourite and particular system in the succes- 
sion of his crops; but they all unanimously agree in the 
maxim, that to dung well, to dig well, and to seed well, is the 
only practice upon which reasonable expectation of a good crop 

F 2 
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can be founded." This is a grand maxim, and might well be 
admitted as an axiom for farmers, in the same way that it held 
good for the husbandmen of Middlesex, who practised spade 
culture, rather more than a century ago. 

Under such conditions faithfully complied with, the hands of 
the cultivator might be left unfettered, and he might take his 
choice of crops, provided that he avoids certain too frequent 
repetitions of the same genus. He need not blindly follow any 
stereotyped system, but he must regulate his cropping, so as to 
gain by liberal manuring and good tillage as much return as the 
character of the holding would admit. To-day large garden- 
farmers have often a heavy dressing of farmyard manure, and a 
half-dressing from a previous year, together worth 14/. or 15/. 
per acre, in the land, besides the value of certain acts of culti- 
vation ; and under these conditions they farm without a lease, 
and ^vith only the custom of the country and the Agricul- 
tural Holdings Act to protect them. This shows how much 
some men are willing to venture on a poor tenure when they 
underatand their business. Of course, should a railway be 
constructed across the occupation, the tenant suffers immensely, 
for the landlord receives nearly all the compensation. Although 
the unfortunate tenant or his ancestors may have paid rent 
regularly for above a century, he has no claim for disturbance or 
severance, and receives only the value of his crops and manures, 
and compensation for the acts of continuing husbandry. The 
valuers look extremely grave and allege the precedent of the 
yearly tenants in Hungerford Market, London, as conclusive 
•when land is taken by compulsory powers. 

The staple crop of the country having for many years failed 
to bring in an adequate return, it is natural tliat farmers should 
gradually diminish their acreage under that head. Many have 
hoped against hope and altered slowly, for they knew not how 
to replace wheat, and they needed straw for the general require- 
ments of the farm. But a gradual change has been going on 
little by little throughout the country. Large areas have been 
allotted to temporary pastures, and much land has returned to 
permanent pasture. The worst form of change has been where 
the land, left entirely to itself, has grown nothing but couch- 
grass and other indigenous weeds, making rough, coarse, meagre 
herbage quite unworthy of the name of pasture. Such grass is 
worthless for cattle, horses, or sheep, and can hardly be let so as 
to pay taxes, rates, and tithe. 

Admirable i)astures have been laid down recently on some 
farms where a real knowledge of tlie glasses suited to the soil 
was fii-st acquired. My late genial friend, Mr. Thomas Kigby, 
studied and thoroughly understood this problem, and thought it 
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)f vital importance to the agricultural industry. He took me, 

)n one occasion, to inspect the farm of Mr. John Eoberts, at 

■^altney, near Hawarden Castle, where there were some lovely 

pastures laid down on land recovered from the sea, and where 

botanical knowledge had gone hand in hand with good judgment. 

ilr. Roberts is an experienced agriculturist, and a successful 

innovator, for he had 200 animals tied up nearly Ht for the 

butcher, all under two yeare of age ; he called these baby beef. 

To see such a large number of young animals so forward in 

condition, was certainly a remarkable picture, and a striking 

instance of courage and perseverance. The ability and skill of 

Mr. Eoberts are undoubted, and have been acknowledged in many 

Show-yards, and liis office at home is decorated with trophies 

won in numerous contests. With more grass there has been 

more breeding, rearing, and fattening, also a great increase 

in the dairy industry of the country. Milk has been the 

favourite production of the dairy, as the price has been better 

maintained than for other dairy products. It is less liable to 

competition from abroad than cheese and butter, and the trade 

has immensely increased during the last two decades. The 

railway companies have afforded increased facilities for the 

carriage of this important article of diet to populous centres ; 

and the commerce carried on in milk between the country and 

the large towns is amazing. 

The trade in cheese and butter, notwithstanding the increase 
of land under pasture, has not been so satisfactory as it should 
have been. The large imports from abroad have alarmed some 
men, and hypnotised others. Owing to the idea that we cannot 
compete with Denmark, Canada, the United States, and Australia, 
a policy of laissezfaire comes in, to the detriment of the trade 
altogether. The housewife falls into the snare, when she makes 
her purchases, and is persuaded by the cheesemonger that 
Yankee filled cheese is quite as palatable, tasty, and more 
economical than a piece of old-fashioned Cheshire or Cheddar. 
And the crafty trader plays on the credulity of his customers 
whilst he secures a larger profit. 

Strenuous endeavours are now being made on the other side 
of the Atlantic to stop the manufacture of filled cheese, which 
nefarious practice has lessened lately the United States exports. 
Large imports of cheese come from several countries, and a few 
of thejji which send the largest consignments are given below 
with a comparison of the years 1890 and 1896. 

The figures are taken from the * Australian Dairy Produce 
Keview.'* 



♦ • R. A. S, Journal,' vol. viii. p. 541. 
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Canada 
United States 
Holland . . 
New Zealand 
France 



Belgium 



1890. 



1896. 



Tons. 


Tonn. 


41,894 


61,785 


45,920 


29,059 


14,611 


14,649 


1,425 


2,755 


2,018 


2,284 


990 


1,564 



This table shows that the consumption of imported cheese has 
diminished from the United States and increased from Canada, 
most probably from the cause already alluded to. 

The United Kingdom Home Supply was estimated in 1896 
at 130,000 tons, whilst imported cheese from all countries 
reaches the enormous figure of 242,226 tons. Surely there is 
an opportunity for rivalry here, and the figures show that some 
at least of the lost ground might be retaken. It is, however, 
open to question whether frozen meat sold at extremely low 
prices has not permanently diminished the consumption of cheese. 

Much of our supply of butter also comes from the Colonies 
and abroad, and the following table, from the same source as the 
last, shows the countries which are engaged most actively in 
this competition. 



I 



1890. 



1896. 



Denmark 

France 

Sweden 

Holland 

Germany 

Australia 



Tons. 


Tons. 


41,237 


61,439 


26,255 


23,380 


11,212 


16,191 


7,803 


11,723 


5,223 


5,391 


786 


8,189 



The keenest rival in the trade is Denmark, so keen as even to 
diminish the imports of the famed Brittany brand. Sweden is 
a near neighbour of Denmark, and follows her methods and is 
in her wake. Australia is an uncertain factor, and carves out a 
path for herself ; and her share of the trade is given only by 
'vvay of contrast. 

Changes in cropping entail changes of method, and if an art 
Jias been neglected or lapsed it may require to be encouraged 
and fostered for awhile. The best quality of cheese and butter 
from the most skilled dairies, like the best meat, still commands 
a sale, but the highest standard of manufacture is imperative. 
The trade in ordinary butter and cheese is faced by the intense 
competition from abroad, and staggers under the persistence of 
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e attack. What can we do to hold our ground ? Cannot the 
ounty Councils, with the large funds at their disposal for 
lucation, funds which they hardly know how to utilise, do 
tore in this matter ? They spend freely on teaching multi- 
irious subjects, but there is much instruction needed so that 
e may compete on fair terms with our rivals. 

Improved machinery and improved methods are good ; we 
eed knowledge to direct. Denmark, Canada, and the United 
itates teach dairying according to the most approved ideas, and 
a no half-hearted way. Only by following their example can 
ve hope to regain our trade and hold our own. 

Butter-making is little practised in many counties, and 
nuch butter is made in a most unskilful manner. The people 
iOcally are often satisfied with their rude handiwork. Teachers 
should be sent into remote country districts with a view to 
awakening and instructing the farmers in the style of work- 
manship which competition demands. 

Good butter will still sell in England if sent to the right 
market, not always to London; often a local demand will 
spring up if high quality is ensured. 

Mr. Hoult, the President of the Wirral Agricultural Society, 
speaking recently, said, '* Everything produced should be of the 
highest quahty, so as to get the highest price. How much bad 
cheese and butter have we made in this country! And why 
is it ? It is no greater labour to make good butter and cheese 
than bad, and when it is bad, it is made so in consequence of 
ignorance or carelessness. Now, it seems to me that the remedy 
IS to enlighten the farmers, so that they can make use of the 
very latest and very best means of carrying out their vocation. 
The proper course to bring this about is by the County Councils 
paying more attention than they have hitherto done in dis- 
tributing knowledge as to the best means available. Large 
sums of money have been voted to County Councils for the 
purpose of providing technical education, and I say without 
hesitation it is the duty of those Councils to see that a fair share 
of that money is spent in furthering the agricultural interest." * 

This is wise counsel, and suggests certain questions pertain- 
ing to the subject. Does agriculture receive its due meed of 
attention at the hands of County Councils ? If the cultivation 
of the staple crop has been rendered unprofitable a change 
must follow, — what can replace cereals ? This latter is one of 
the problems which County Councils might help us to solve, 
teaching us to adopt the best subsidiary methods of utilising 
the soil, and deaUng with its products. Ideal teaching and fancy 



* "The PoBition of Cheshire Cheese," * Agricultural Gazette,* Oct. 18, 1897. 
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work might receive less attention till happier times prevailed in 
rural districts. 

Thus much for dairy work and changes which have taken 
place on account of additional pastures, which have been laid 
down in many parts of the country. 

Arable land predominates largely in some countied, and must 
also be considered. 

The extended growth of cabbage and potatoes has often 
been objected to, though in nearly all the rotations suggested in 
Stephen's ' Book of the Farm,' potatoes are mention^ as an 
alternative crop. Yet much superstition prevails, and both these 
crops have been described in certain quarters as innovations, 
and old-fasliioned niembei^s at Farmers' Clubs are never weary 
of reminding us that these crops are gross feeders and sadly rob 
the soil. As if guano, crushed bones, crushed hoofs, fish, &c., 
with many easily obtained manures, had never been heard of 
or tested. 

A Northumberland farmer writes to me in answer to a query, 
" When I took a farm some twenty-five years ago I was limited 
to four acres of potatoes, and restrictions were quite general; 
when I took my present farm, fourteen years ago, a clause was 
in the agreement prohibiting the growth of potatoes for sale ; 
but I refused to sign unless this was deleted. Very slight 
objection was raised, but the fact of it being in the agreement 
of another estate shows it to have been pretty general." This 
was rather remarkable among our Northern friends, for surely 
no crop tends more to clean cultivation than the potato. 

The hoeing, scarifying, ridging, and digging, all tend to keep 
down weeds, and otter facilities for ridding the land of couch- 
grass (known in the North as wickenSy in the South as ttoitch), 
and other pests. The different operations at different stages of 
the crop tend to bring the long stringy roots of this trouble- 
some plant to the surface ; whence they can be gathered up and 
burned, which is the only satisfactory way of dealing with 
them. In the recently published agricultunil returns, Lincoln- 
shire showed the greatest advance under potato cultivation, and 
in 189G there were 57,000 acres in that county, and 1,281,319 
acres in the United Kingdom. This year a light crop is 
generally reported as the result of the summer drought, and we 
are importing and shall import largely from France and Germany. 

In 1895, England imported from France alone 65,242 tons, 
and from abroad 187,902 tons altogether, showing that nearly a 
thii'd of our imports of potatoes came from our French neighbours. 

Often a ready sale occurs for a bright sample of potatoes 
coming from one county, whilst a tuber coming from another 
county of a dirty, dull appearance is merely a drug in the 
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Qarket- This accounts for a wide range in prices, wliich 
requently exists, as in 1896, when the trade was very dull ; 
hen good consignments were sought for and sold at 3/. per 
:on, whilst bad cookers, of which there was an immense 
quantity, were unsaleable. Quality, as well as appearance, 
LS of the first importance, and those of inferior size or 
:«xttire should be given to horses, bullocks, or pigs. Variety 
3f cooking might help in this difficulty, but potatoes often 
puzzle the kitchen-maid. C. H. Spurgeon said, " Anybody 
may dig up potatoes; but it is not one woman in ten that 
can cook them." To grow good potatoes, a change of seed is 
frequently needed, and fresh plants from Scotland are always 
worth 20«. per ton more to the farmers in the South than 
home-grown ones. If any of our readers would try ten or 
twenty acres of potatoes, let them acquire seed that has a 
record for quality as well as quantity, for the flavour of a 
potato is most important. Mammoth potatoes with abnormal 
weights are boasted of; but a potato of an enormous size 
is difficult to boil, and often hollow at the centre. The too 
hberal use of stimulating manures is deleterious, and they 
should be applied with great caution ; for should wet weather 
intervene there will be a rapid growth of bine, but the tubers 
will be valueless. In some counties potatoes are grown in 
alternate breadths with cabbage, which appears an admirable 
device. The potatoes are dug in October ; then the sheep are 
folded, and they glean the remaining tubers whilst wandering 
over the cleared ground. The better the sheep are fed, the more 
beneficial results will accrue to the soil, whilst the manure 
from the animals will be distributed over a wider area by this 
arrangement. At a distance from manure supply, this system 
enables the farmer to make his flock of sheep cover more 
acreage, and, by judicious feeding, materially to improve a 
larger breadth of land. 

Large areas of peas are now grown yearly for picking, and 
the acreage imder this crop has immensely increased. The best 
table varieties were formerly grown in market gardens, whilst 
on farms only the more ordinary sorts were known. If a farmer 
intended to grow peas for picking, he attended the nearest 
market town and purchased the cheapest sample he saw on 
sale. Xow he receives a catalogue from a seedsman, learns the 
names of the most approved varieties, and must grow a 
fashionable pea — one that has a name for quality and flavour, 
and is likely to be well received in a London or provincial 
market. In purchasing his seed, he will give nearly as much 
for a bushel of hand-picked seed as would have sufficed to 
purchase a sack of ordinary seed dii*ect from the barn-floor. 
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Many farmers grow large breadths of cabbages, savoys, 
turnips, and cauliflowers, and dispose of the crop to a dealer, 
who is often called a jobber. This middleman understands how 
to prepare the crop for sale in the most approved way, and 
knows the best market available at the moment, within a 
radius of many miles. He generally travels far and wide, and w 
ac(j[uainted with every crop that will be for sale on the country- 
side ; he knows them as well as the sportsman who rides across 
the fields knows the best coverts. The farmers who sell to the 
jol^ber do not enter their lands in the annual return as market- 
gardens, for two reasons, firstly, because they dread to be classed 
as market-gardeners ; secondly, because market-garden groimd 
]>ays more property tax under Schedule B. At present, if a 
surveyor of taxes is aware that a farmer grows vegetables, and 
properly prepares them for market, he insists that the enter- 
prising tenant shall have his burdens increased. He will allow 
no innovations if he can avoid it, but shortly and curtly insists 
that he has a further claim on behalf of the Inland Eevenua 
This is an arbitrary regulation, and in the time of the Eussian 
war, when the proj)erty tax was one shilling and fourpence 
in the pound, it became a grievous infliction. 

The farmer imagines that if he enters his crop as market- 
garden produce in his annual return, the Inland Eevenue 
surveyor will correct or alter the return made under "The 
Income Tax Acts," and thus charge him nearly as much as the 
owner pays under Schedule A. 

This makes the annual official record not quite such an 
accurate chronicle of changes and innovations as it would 
otherwise be. The lioard of Agriculture is doing all that can 
be done with the staff at its command, and doubtless ere long 
some device will be discovered to check the returns in certain 
parishes, and materially improve the accuracy of these figures. 

The official returns for Great Britain indicate to a certain 
i*xtent the changes in cropping that are gradually taking place, 
and the following figures extracted from them furnish some 
idea of the number of acres during a series of five years, ending 
with 189(5 :*— 





1896. 


1896. 


1894. 


1898. 


1898. 


Market Gardeiia .. 


Acres. 
■ 90,01)6 


Acres. 
92,837 


Acres. 
88,210 


Acres. 
87,560 


Acm. 
83,081 


Orchards 


. 1 221,254 


218,428 


214,187 


211,664 


208,950 



Heo tables compared by Dr. Fream, * R. A. S. Journal,* vol. vL p. 790. 
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I have added 1896 to and deducted 1891 from Dr. Fream's 
bles in the * Eoyal Agricultural Society's Journal ' which 
ings the comparison as late as possible. These figures 
dicate partially the transition that is taking place ye^r by 
iar, and give some conception of the gradual increase of land 
ader fruit and vegetables, but there must be hundreds upon 
iindreds of farms mostly under garden culture, which are not 
ttumed as market-gardens. The new crops are entered as 
ibbages, carrots, beans, peas, or other green crops, but there is 
o way of discovering the difference between cow cabbage 
Drumheads), white carrots (Belgians), horse-beans, and hog- 
eas; and those more choice and delicate varieties which 
equire more particular attention, and more exact treatment. 

The farmer who has had to relinquish com is naturally 
eluctant to acknowledge that he has taken up with garden 
ulture, which he essayed at first as an experiment, and 
«rhich he learned years ago to consider as a lower grade of 
lusbandry. 

Many crops which were exclusively garden croj)s are now 
xteDsively cultivated on large farms and yield fairly good 
esults. Considerable art is required in preparing some of these 
egetables for sale, and their proper manipulation is not easily 
cquired. 

Gardeners used to send peas and beans to market in baskets, 
ecause in this manner the vegetables travelled better and 
affered less injury in transit ; now most of the consignments 
"avel in sacks. It is, however, a great mistake to put peas with 

natural bloom on the shells into a bag, in which they are 
ibbed and bruised past identification ; yet this is often done by 
irmers. 

Scarlet runners are easily cultivated, and have nearly super- 
eded the small dwarf French Bean; the latter at one time 
ould, when the trade was dull, often be sold to the pickle 
merchants at about 6/. per ton. The scarlet bean is more hardy 
han the French, and continues to bear fruit much longer, until 
he frost cuts it down. Sown in drills on tender ground the 
ist week in April, it blooms continually through the summer 
Qouths, and beans may be picked as late as November. The 
'eld should be ploughed twice, and the ground well tilled for 
his crop. In hoeing great care should be exercised, so as not 
knock down the plant, for rough usage injures it. In field 
ulture these scarlet beans are, in order to avoid the expense 
ud labour of sticks, topped closely as soon as they throw out 
unning tendrils. 

Celery is now cultivated in the fen districts. It needs 
^1 marshy soil in order that it may make good progress in the 
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warm weather. Celery, of which the plants are first started in 
cold frames, is sent to market early, thus avoiding the risk of 
damage from frost, which in severe winters may be serious. 
One grower who understands the culture of this plant has 
upwards of seventy acres, and he will endeavour to reduce his 
acreage considerably before Christmas arrives. The cost of 
banking up such a number of acres in order to bleach the 
celery and make it white must be very great. Lettuces are 
planted on the field first, and spaces are left amongst them so 
that the rows of celery may be planted before the lettuces m 
cleared. 

The growth of cauliflowers as a field crop has much extended 
of recent years, and they may be seen flourishing in many 
directions. This crop comes to market nearly all the year 
round, sometimes under the name of cauliflower, at other 
seasons as white brocoli ; but it is most difiBcult to distinguish 
the one from the other. It is very plentiful in many counties 
in the months of September and October ; and it is sent in the 
spring from Penzance and the West of England; whilst in 
times of scarcity it crosses over land and sea, through the 
St. Gothard Tunnel from Italv, and then realises about seven 
times the worth of the average English crop. In November 
1896, consignments were arriving from France, via St. Malo, 
even whilst supplies were still reaching London from Cam- 
bridgeshire and other near counties. 

Orchards have Ijeen mentioned in the table given previously, 
but they cannot be considered here at any length. The stocking 
of an orchard is an important undertaking, the cost of choice 
trees and the selection of the kinds being serious matters. 
This, therefore, cannot be included among practical changes for 
a tenant. 

Fruit-growing needs a special training, and is quite a science 
in itself There is always a sale for high-class apples and pears, 
as our bountiful importations from abroad plainly indicate. 

The large preponderance of orchards over vegetable areas is 
astounding, and it would l)e difficult to account for the figures, 
except for the explanation already given in this article. 

l^ut there is a gradual increase of small fruit, and it has been 
grown with a fair meed of success. Tenants with security of 
tenure, who have had suitable instruction and practice, combined 
with experience in gathering and packing the fruit, will probably 
succeed. 

Currants, strawberries, gooseberries, and raspberries may be 
seen in large fields in several counties, and are easily matuaged 
l)y men who have ac([uired the craft, whilst there are hundreds 
of miles covered with glass, where flowers, grapes, cucumben. 
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ind tomatoes, &c., flourish, as well as they do in warmer and 
junnier climes. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that any innovations should be 
iried on a limited scale in the first instance, and not without 
•onsiderable forethought and preparation. 



YII. — The Management of Pigs. By John Frederick Hall. 

Che successful management of pigs is a question of essential 
mportance to dairy farmers, because the bye-product of their 
industry, whether it be whey or skim milk, may be profitably 
employed in the production of pig-meat. Many cottagers keep 
I sow or a few pigs to fatten, and some are excellent managers ; 
but it does not follow that the rearing of pigs is a simple matter. 
On the contrary, those who undertake it without experience or 
preliminary study are apt to find themselves committed to an 
unprofitable enterprise. There are several stages in a pig's 
growth, at each one of which carelessness or ignorance will be 
certainly followed by bad results. 

Not only do such evils as small and weakly litters, stunted 
aftergrowth, and inaptitude to acquire flesh, but also chills, 
coughs, diarrhoea, cholera, and similar ailments tell adversely 
upon the balance sheet, and, in most instances, point to some 
defect of care, of knowledge, or of proper accommodation. 

The practice of farmers in regard to pigs varies considerably. 
Some breed pigs and sell them as weaners ; others as store pigs ; 
others, again, as porkers. Some breed no pigs at all, but buy 
^rhat they want from their neighbours ; others not only breed 
their own pigs but retain them on the farm tiU they are ready 
or the bacon factory. This article deals in the main only 
snth the last case, that of the farmer who breeds and fattens 
lis own pigs. 

The Stock. 

The selection of breeding stock will depend upon the object 
irhich the farmer has in view. If this be bacon, opinions will 
iiffer as to the best sort of pigs to keep. At various times I 
lave kept pure Berkshire, and Tam worth, as well as crosses from 
x)th breeds ; crosses in which the blood of the large Yorkshire 
)redominated, and an ordinary local breed of no racial preten- 
tions, but probably derived from what BiUingsly, writing in 1798, 
»lls the native white breed of Somerset with large ears and long 
)ody. Berkshires with their crosses made excellent porkers, 
mt w^te less satisfactory as bacon pigs. Tamworths and their 
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crosses made good lean bacon, but were too slow in reaching 
standard weight. The cross of large Yorkshire tended tu 
coarseness. On the whole, the local sow, carefully selected for 
shape and mated with a large-sized, small-boned boar of the 
same nondescript sort, gave the conditions sought for, namely, 
a vigorous young stock, hardy, of fairly quick growth, and 
such as — when fat — secured the approval of tho cm-el's. 

Some sows produce larger litters and are better mothers than 
othei^ ; these are the animals to select as the dams of breeding 
sows. 

Pregnant Sows. 

Sows do best when kept together in a warm sheltered paddock. 
An acre of ground will suffice for twelve or more. There 
should be some trees for shade. For several months of the year, 
according to the season, the sows remain out night and day 
and do well ; but some refuge must be provided for them from 
cold rains, heavy showers, and rough bleak winds. Chills are 
produced by lying on damp ground in exposed situations, and 
their effects are certain to \ be revealed when the next litter 
is born. No elaborate structure is needed — merely a shed 
with a sloping floor laid on concrete, a sound roof, and an open 
doorway facing south. To this shelter the instinct of the pigs 
will lead them directly the state of the weather demands it. 
Tlie lack of such a shelter may occasion a loss of from fifteen 
to twenty per cent, of the young pigs. Cleanliness in the shed 
may be promoted by feeding at a distance of 150 yards from it 

Sows do not cost much during the earlier weeks of pregnancy : 
grass affords a good deal of nourishment most months in the 
year, and may be supplemented by sufficient roots, cabbages, 
grains, or bi-an, to keep the animals in condition. In cold 
weather, when steaming or boiling food for the other pigs, 
swedes or potatoes, boiled and mashed with bran, pollard, or 
sharps, are beneficial. Separated milk or whey makes an 
excellent addition to the diet. Sows advanced in pregnancy 
should receive a little more and better food, but must not be 
made fat. 

Parturition. 

A few days l)efbre the sow is due to farrow, she should be 
separated from the othei-s and placed in the farrowing stye. If 
the floor is of brick, stone, or concrete, a large wooden stage is 
provided for her to lie on. A rail is fixed at a height of 
12 inches from the floor, and at the same distance firom tic 
waU, so that young pigs may be protected from the risk of 
being crushed between the sow and the wall. When a sow is 
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arrowing her attendant should always be at hand. If this 
nvolves sitting up at night the man should receive a small 
^tuity for his services. As the pigs are born they may l3e 
placed in a flannel lined basket. 

Sows must be kept quiet and isolated at this period ; if they are 
near other pigs they will start up at the least noise, and are veiy 
likely to destroy some of their young with their movements. A 
sow with young pigs must not be bedded in long straw. When 
the pigs are ten days old they and the sow may be moved 
into an ordinary stye, and allowed to run out in the enclosed 
yard for an hour or so in fine weather; but the stye must 
protect them from draughts and should face south. The con- 
struction I prefer for both sows and pigs at this stage is a 
series of roomy compartments or styes under one roof, but 
separated from each other by walls 4 ft. high. The floor is of 
black brick, set in cement, or of Portland cement, with no porous 
joints that can harbour disease. Connected with these styes 
by doors which can be made fast at will, are a corresponding 
number of small yards in which the food is given during the 
warm season. The drainage is open until it passes outside 
the house into glazed pipes which conduct it to the hquid 
tank. 

Water taps in the house permit of the styes being washed out 
daily; a process which is only omitted in cold weather. The pigs 
lie on a wooden stage, and sometimes liave straw in addition. 
Styes are not naturally so offensive as fattening pens, and the 
requisite ventilation may generally be obtained by raising a 
few of the ridge tiles in the roof; if, however, this is insufficient, 
a few common drain pipes traversing the bottom of the wall 
will admit the necessary quantity of pure air. The shed must 
be well lighted. 

Sows with young pigs should be fed three times a day, and 
the quantity proportioned to the size of the animal and to the 
number of yoimg she has to support. For the first twelve hours 
food should be given very sparingly. Warm skim milk with a 
Uttle bran is suitable food ; but after the first day food may be 
gradually increased to a liberal diet. Boiled or steamed roots, 
such as swedes and potatoes and cabbage, mixed with sharps, 
or bran and sharps, is good milk-forming food. If the sow is 
rearing a large htter it will be advisable, as the pigs grow, to 
add a little wheat or barley-meal to the food. When young 
pigs begin to feed out of the trough they should be tempted to 
eat with a handful of beans or peas, but sliould be fed in a 
separate trough, placed away from the sow, or she may resent 
their intrusion. 
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Castration and Ringixo. 

Castration takes place wlien the young pigs are from three to 
ii\ e weeks old ; the better results appear to attend the earher 
o])f rations. 

Soon after weaning — at about six to eight weeks old — the 
]>igs sliould be ringed; tlie sow should always be kept well 
ringed, otherwise her search for roots, &c.. will produce a most 
unsightly efiect on tlie pastures. 

Litters. 

The average number of ])igs born and weaned upon a farm is 
a very fair test of the efficiency of the inanafjement and of the 
suitability of the accommodation. Not even hardy, cross-bred 
sows will give good results under bad conditions. Personal 
experience has convinced me that an unpleasant suiprise awaits 
the individual who thinks that rough-and-tumble buildings and 
rough-and-ready methods are good enough for pigs! Waste 
produces want, and wliere dirt, discomfort, and disease exist-, 
there are the elements of a threefold waste — waste of food, 
waste of energy, waste of life ! Very large littera are not 
desirable, as even when the sow lias milk for all they are 
a])t to overtax her, and as they generally include some weakly 
under-sized jdgs that si)oil the a])])earance of the lot, and are a 
perpetual nuisance in the after-stages of growth. At the same 
time, a sow which produces two litters each of twelve pigs 
within tlie year and turns them out creditably at weaning tune, 
is not an animal to be despised. The illustration (No. 1) 
is of " Diana," a cross-bred sow, who bore her first litter of 
ten pigs at the age of eight months and three weeks, and 
who gave birth within the twelve months ending December, 
1897, to forty-eight live pigs, of which she was permitted to 
r(»ar tliirtv-six. These litters were as follows : — 

FebruJiry 12th 15 pigs, roared VI 

July 'JHih H> „ V> 

DtTeml)-r24tli 17 „ 12 

•18 pigs, reared 36 

All those reared were sound and healthy animals. Two 
other instances of fecundity may l)e quoted. Two young cross* 
bred sows jjroduced and reared in twelve months two litters 
each, forty-one pigs in all. Again, in the year 1895-96, three 
eross-l.)red sows yielded seventy-one weaned pigs within twelve 
months. 

J^iit these examples are beyond the average, and where bjth 
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\ and hilts are kept on a large scale for breeding purposes the 
icr does well who succeeds in obtaining two litters per 
per year, and an average of sixteen weaned pigs per sow. 
ikly pigs are best killed at once. 

The Boab. 

'he boar should not be kept in close confinement, but should 
e the run of the paddock with the sows. He thus shares 
Lr food and shelter, and is less liable to become savage. Old 
rs beget small pigs. 

Weaned Pigs. 

A. varying interval takes place between the weaning of the 
IS and the time when they are selected and put up in groups 

fattening. Pigs that leave the sow in good growing order 
Tt Ufe under the most favourable conditions ; but they must 
kept growing, and not allowed to lose ground after quitting 
jir mother. If the weather is cold they will want a warm shed, 
the run of a sheltered straw yard, covered in, if possible ; but 
it be fine, and not too cold, the best plan is to give them the 
ige of a large meadow by themselves. They will pick up a 
asiderable portion of their own food, and the exercise seems 
t only to keep them in health, but also to give them an 
petite for their regular meals. 

Healthy httle pigs are fascinating little animals ; but at times 
jir ways are so peculiar as to entitle them, one would say, to 
burth place in King Solomon's category of things that were 
\ wonderful for him. Watch them for a moment on a bright 
ing morning, when they are turned out in the home orchard, 
r a time they are quiet and sober-minded, straying about 
:h snouts on the ground amid the dappled shadows, and 
ering frequent baby-grunts of satisfaction. Suddenly, one of 
iir number — a bom leader — flings his head in the air, stands 

an instant as if transfixed, and then, forming a rapid reso- 
ion, darts for the white gate. Quick as thought the whole pack 
)uched by some impulse occult or mechanic," is after him. 
looks impossible for them to squeeze under the lower bar, 
ich is close against the ground ; but, presto ! the thing is 
le, and an alert httle group stands on the far side, somewhat 
jtered perhaps, and with a droll air of having momentarily 
gotten what brought them there ! The odds are that, within 
) minutes, they will aU have returned to the orchard by the 
ae route and with the same precipitancy with which they 
tted it These break-neck excursions will be repeated at 
roL. vra. — F. s. G 
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intervals throughout the working day, but their motive never 
transpires. 

Between May-day and the middle of October is the best time 
for turning out young pigs. In autumn they will improve upon 
the acorns and beech-mast they pick up ; but in late autumn, 
winter, and early spring, they do best under shelter. Time, 
which cannot afterwards be recovered, is frequently lost wiA 
young pigs ; imder all circumstances, therefore, they must be 
watched, and be promptly assisted if they seem to be losing 
ground. 

The food at this stage should be flesh-forming and bone-forming, 
rather than fattening, and should be given twice a day. Pollards, 
mixed with roots, such as swedes and potatoes, and moistened 
with skim-milk, make a good diet. In winter the pigs require 
more of it, and the roots should be boiled or steamed, and given 
warm three times a day. I like to place them in the fatten- 
ing pens, weighing on an average 80 lbs., or rather more. If 
this can be accomplished within ten weeks from the time they 
ure weaned it is good work. The pigs will then be seventeen to 
eighteen weeks old, and, in the majority of cases, the required 
weight will not be gained till, perhaps, a fortnight later. 

To succeed in bringing store pigs to the standard of 80 lbs. 
within eighteen weeks of their birth — without selecting the most 
l^romising youngsters, or confining them in a shed and supplying 
unlimited meal — is, in my opinion, conclusive evidence that the 
pigs are naturally of vigorous constitution and have been judi- 
ciously treated. Of course, artificial conditions of shelter, 
warmth, food, &c., lead to earlier development ; but I am not 
sure whether this advantage is not gained at disproportionate 
cost ; nor am I sure that it is not attended by increased loss 
of live weight when the pigs arrive at the last stage of their 
career. The latter point will be noticed hereafter. 

Fattening Pens. 

Let us assume that at from eighteen to twenty weeks old the 
pigs are found to be of the required weight. They are then 
separated into lots of ten to fifteen, and distributed among the 
fattening pens. T^ss than ten in a lot is undesirable, bemuse 
a railway-truck holds this number; while more than fifteen 
is too many to feed in peace from a common trough. 

From the day they are penned, weighing 80 lbs. average liv€ 
weight, to the day they are dispatched to the bacon factory 
should not exceed throughout the year an average period o. 
thirteen weeks. In this interval they must put on enough flesl 
to raise them to an average of about 220 lbs. live weigW 
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iring these thirteen weeks they are kept entirely in the pen, 
d, as the conditions are purely artificial, must be carefully 
arded against the effects of excessive heat and cold. Such 
•angements must be made as will ensure cleanliness, dryness, 
irmth, ventilation, and economy in food and labour. 
The fattening pens at Chilcote are 14 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, and 
3 ranged side by side under one roof, separated by walls 4 ft. 
;h. The feeding gangway runs at the back of the pen down 
e whole length of the shed, and communicates at the further 
d with the meal and boiling room. Tlie partition walls are 
ilt of stone 16 in. broad, and ai*e faced with Portland cement ; 
e feeding ti-oughs are made of the same material, and are 
3saed transversely l)y iron rods Iniilt into the troughs, which 
lot to each pig his own portion of the feeding-space ; the 
utter or flap, suspended between the trough and the feeding 
ngway, is of wood covered on the inner (or pig's) side 
th sheet zinc secured ])y copper nails ; the woodwork of 
e stages on which the pigs lie is crossed transversely with 
op iron at intervals of 3 in., and securely uaUed do^vn ; 
e woodwork of the door, and any other exposed woodwork, is 
:ewise protected by sheet zinc. Drainage is open, i)assing 
roujfh the centre of the building, and connecting outside 
th the liquid manure tank by glazed pipes. Water is supplied 
)m taps in the gangway. The floors of pens and gangways ai-e 
id in White's Portland cement u])on a concrete foundation, 
ording a solid and impervious surface. Windows, except one 
each gable, are not made to open, but are simply sheet glass, 
jar or opaque, set in cement. Tiles on the roof ridge ai*e 
i.sed at intervals, and tliere is a louxre which can be opened or 
)3ed at will to secure ventilation. The walls arc white- 
ished. 

The accompanying illustration (Xo. 2), which, being taken in 
idwinter, is not wholly satisfactory, gives a general idea of a 
pen house, constructed on the above plan, fattening forty-five 
gs simultaneously. 

The structure described has been adopted, not only with a 
ew to durability, but also to keep down vermin, such as vais 
id mice. Pigs, especially fatting pigs, wlio have much time 
on their hands," are most destructive animals. If walls are 
uilt of ordinaiy brick, or of stone, and mortar, they will work 
le mortar out of the joints and undermine the structure ; if 
oodwork is exposed they will gnaw it into unsightly wreckage 
herever they can reacli it. Windows and window-sashes 
^cay rapidly in the warm moisture of tlie fatting pen, and 
i"st i)e kept constantly painted tu preserve them, but ventila- 
^^11 can be secured without sashes, and sheet glass set in cement 

G 2 
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admits all the light needed, and is a permanent form of con 
tion. Ordinary flooi^s of brick or stone set in mortar are 
objectionable, as becoming in the course of time harbou 
disease. The joints admit liquid, and the ground undemeai 
stones becomes saturated with filth, and the home of di 
spreading germs. 

Again, the house described is practically rat-proof ; tb 
of concrete and cement baffle the rat, and there is no en 
except by the door, and no shelter if he does eflPect an ent 
The condition of tlie sacks in the meal house is suf 
evidence that neither rats nor mice find the accommodat 
their liking. 

The floors are washed daily, except in cold weather, ai 
a simple adjustment the water passes into the ordinary i 
without unduly diluting the contents of the liquid tank. 

The Liquid Mantjbe Tank 

holds about 40 to 50 hogsheads. It has no overflow 
Init a tell-tale arrangement conspicuously placed shows w 
requires emptying. Tlie contents are conveyed to the gras 
by a travelling tank. 

The Weigh-B ridge. 

As it is very useful to know the rate of progress of the v 
pens, a weigli-bridge is fixed outside the shed, and immec 
adjoining it. This machine, which was supplied by Ik 
McJannett & Co., of Stirling, N.B., has been of great serv 
the farm. It is a simple practical machine, suppliec 
reasonable cost, easily fixed, and will weigh three fat j 
a time. The possession of a weigh-bridge informs the i 
when the pigs are ready to pen, how they progress, whei 
are ready to kill, enables him to compare the mer 
different systems of feeding, and, lastly, gives him an al 
check upon the loss of weight in killing and dressing, 
pen of pigs is weighed at the same time on the san 
once a week, and the average weight of the lot is lec 
The process takes very little time, as the machine is erect 
small enclosed yard close by the pen, which affords the j 
chance of escape. 

The illustration (No. 3) shows the arrangement of the ^ 
bridge, and the weighing of a small lot. 

The Meal House 

is situated at the end of the * fatting shed, and opens d 
into the feeding gangway. 
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It is about 16 ft. square, with a cement floor and a large 
<jopper in the comer. Koots are boiled here daily during the 
\viiiter months to mix with the meal. Eats and mice are 
entirely excluded, so there is little or no waste of food. 



Physiology of the Pig's Digestive Organs. 

The food given to the pig in the fatting stage must be 
adapted to the peculiar nature of his organs of digestion, which 
are unlike those of other animals of the farm. The stomach is 
small, while the intestines are of great length. Professor Henry 
Stuart gives the following table, comparing the digestive organs 
of cattle, sheep, and pigs : — 




stomach. 


Intestiors. 


percent. 

m 


per cent. 
2* 


n 


3i 


ii 


6i 



** These differences," continues the Professor, " have an im- 
portant relation to the feeding and nutrition of the animal. The 
pig, having so small a stomach, necessarily lives upon concen- 
trated food taken in frequent meals, while having so extensive 
^ intestinal canal its digestive functions are very active, and a 
larger quantity of food can be disposed of. . . . When feeding 
at large, it is continually seeking food, which passing through 
Its small stomach is rapidly digested, almost as it is eaten; 
whUe, when kept in confinement, it gorges itself to fulness, and 
theu sleeps while the food is being digested ; and, as the 
^gestion is rapid, the appetite is quickly excited again, and the 
empty stomach calls for more food. Then, with frequent feed- 
^^g and active digestion, and rest meanwhile, the pig is able to 
^ke on more flesh and make more fat than any other animal 
^^inng the usual fatting process, and when in growth it makes 
^ore proportionate weight. But this peculiarity tends greatly 
^ disease, and thus the pig is most generally injured by over- 
feeding, and its intestines are most subject to inflammatory 
^orders. It consequently suffers more than any other animal 
*rom intestinal and pulmonary fevers, of which the two forms 
^f the so-called cholera are the prevailing types. Its appetite is 
^^ unduly excited by the greater demands of the digestive 
apparatus upon the supplying organ — the stomach — and hence 
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its excessive greediness is to be restricted by ju 
feeding." 

Feeding. 

I 

Consideration of the above passages teaches us that 
concentrated food, such as barley and maize meals, are ob^ 
adapted to the pig's organism, yet there is great risk att 
a diet composed of these alone given in unlimited qua 
Eoots, such as potatoes and swedes, are not so well adaj 
hurry on the development of the pig ; yet a certain adn 
of these with the meal is an undoubted precaution agai 
risks of over-feeding. Another lesson is, that fatting pigs 
be fed at least three times a dav, and that the third meal 
be the heaviest, and given as late in the evening as < 
arranged. 

In winter, each meal is warmed ; at other times, the 
boiled in the morning are mixed with meal and skin 
when cold. The roots which suit the pigs best are swec 
potatoes ; they are pulped before boiling. Bruce and M 
Bonum potatoes are the sorts we generally grow, 
the first five or six weeks, maize and barley-meal ar 
in about equal proportions; afterwards, the pigs are f 
on barley-meal and potatoes only. Cabbage is of no ■ 
fattening pigs. 

Eate op Growth. 

The rate of progress during the fattening stage varies co 
ably. Changes of temperature affect the growth of ti 
sensibly; but, apart from all assignable causes, some 
pigs fatten much faster than others. Pigs penned betwee] 
and October generally do better than those fattened b 
November and March. The following figures give the c 
actual progress per week of five lots of pigs, numbering « 
six, fattened between Oct. 1896 and Oct. 1897 : — 

When penned, average weight per pig .. 78 lbs. 

Ist week after i3enning 85 „ increase 7 

^nd „ „ 95 „ „ 10 

ird „ „ 106 „ „ 11 

th „ „ 115 „ „ 9 

Hh „ „ 126 „ „ 11 

"h „ „ 137 „ „ 11 

'th „ „ 148 „ „ 11 

8th „ „ 160 „ „ 12 

0th „ „ .. 173 „ „ 13 

lOth „ „ 187 „ „ 14 

nth „ „ 200 „ „ 13 

12th „ „ 214 „ „ 14 
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min g from the starting-point of 78 lbs., the average in- 
j of live weight is 

uriDg the first four weeks after penning, at the rate of 9i lbs per pig. 
„ second „ „ „ 11 J „ „ 

9> third „ „ „ 13i „ „ 

•eader may possibly be surprised that the increase is not 
rapid, and that in comparing the average rate of growth in 
irst four weeks with that of the last four, the ratio of 
ase is only as 9^ to 13J (37 : 54). But he must bear in 
. that the system of feeding described is not a forcing one, 
ihat during the first four to six weeks it has included a con- 
able quantity of home-grown produce, and only compara- 
Y a small quantity of bought meals. This method of feeding 
adopted originally on economic grounds. Probably more 
I results would be obtained by dropping the roots and 
ng with more barley-meal from the first stage. But here 
[Uestion arises — would more rapid development produce a 
t that would compensate for increased consumption of bought 

• 

lother argument against pushing pigs too rapidly is that in 
warm weather pigs which are fattened on meal alone are 
jct to attacks of something like apoplexy : the pig may to 
ppearance be hearty at 10 a.m. and be dead by noon. The 
er of this disease is certainly reduced by the adoption of a 
beating diet. 

> any one unacquainted with the use of the weigh-bridge 
ould certainly be a surprise to note the variations in the 
ress of the pigs from week to week. The treatment may 
lie same, the conditions may be apparently equal, but 
1 comparing week with week it will be found that, instead 
well-defined steady ascent, progress is made by alternating 
ks and rebounds. Pigs which put on 7 lbs. this week wiU 
enly rise to 12 lbs., and then sink back again to 8 lbs. or 
1., without apparent cause. Of course in dealing with aver- 
these discrepancies tend to disappear in proportion as the 
is extended from which the statistics are drawn, 
jfore quitting this branch of the subject it may be useful to 
J out another advantage attending the collection and study 
sigh-bridge data. When the pigs, weighing an average live 
ht of 80 lbs. to 100 lbs. or more, are placed in the pen, 
armer knows exactly how many weeks it will occupy on 
egular rules of diet to raise them up to the required level of, 
220 lbs. live weight, or more. As already pointed out, 
'h the rate of growth in any particular week cannot be 
cted, yet when observations are extended over a series of 
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weeks, the results confirm each other in the most striking way. 
It is the practice at Chilcote to have a slate in the gangway sus- 
pended from the wall opposite each pen. On this is recorded 
the date of penning and the live weight, also the date at which 
they are expected to be ready for slaughter, thus — 

Lot A. 15 pigs. 

Penned Ist May. 

Live-weight, 80 lbs. 

Date of slaughter, estimated 5th August. 

Last week's live- weight, — lbs. 

An experienced man glancing at these items can see at once if 
the pigs are progressing satisfactorily. We seldom find the 
estimated date is exceeded; it is more frequently the other 
way. 

Period bequibed to Gbow and Fatten a Fia. 

The records of the past three or four years tend to show that 
the fattening of pigs up to 8 or 9 score dead weight within 
twenty-six weeks of their birth, though accomplished at 
Chilcote on some occasions, is a flattering representation of the 
average rate of growth ; that average would be much nearer 
the following : — 

With the sow 7 to 8 weeks. 

Early growing stage .. .. 10 „ 12 „ 
Fattening stage 11 „ 12 „ 



28 to 32 weeks. 



These figures do not represent picked individuals, bom in April 
or May, and grown and fattened in the most favourable portions 
of the year, but fair average pigs farrowed at different times 
throughout the year. 

Cost op Feeding. 

I'armers have a saying that in gaining 100 lbs. live weight 
a pig consumes 400 lbs. meal and corn. We assume that this 
estimate applies to that stage of the pig's growth when he 
advances from, say, 120 lbs. to 220 lbs. live weight. It probably 
is not intended to hold good in respect of the prior stage when 
the pig is under 120 lbs. 

Sir John Lawes (Bath and West and Southern Counties 
Society's 'Journal,' vol. xiii. p. 233) rates the consumptioji 
of food at a higher figure. He states, as the result of h.^ 
experiments, that 500 lbs. weight of barley-meal will be 
required to produce the same increase. My experience B,t 
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Chilcote is that, by the time an average pig reaches the 
desired "weight of 220 lbs. live weight, he has consumed in 
his life about 520 lbs., or 2 J sacks of mixed barley and maize- 
meaL The average cost per sack is about 9^. or IO5. As a consider- 
able proportion of this meal is eaten before the pig is penned for 
fattening, the comparison with the two former calculations is 
unquestionably favourable to our method of feeding. The 
economy in the use of meal must be ascribed not only to the 
substitution of boiled roots for meal, but also to the careful 
avoidance of all waste. 

Manure. 

Some portion of the cost of the food will be recovered from 
the pig in the value of the solid and liquid manure. Sir John 
Lawes estimates that 500 lbs. of barley-meal consumed by pigs 
produces 70 lbs. of solid manure. One hundred fat pigs, 
therefore, ought to leave on the farm about 62 J cwt. of highly 
nitrogenous solid manure. 

Loading Pigs fob Market ob Hail. ' 

A detail that is frequently neglected in the designing of pig 
buildings is a suitable provision for transferring fat pigs to the 
waggon or cart, without rough handling and waste of time. The 
ordinary mode of loading a waggon with pigs, weighing about 
2 cwt. each, involves not only much unnecessary exertion, but 
is also attended with considerable risk to the pigs. A proper 
arrangement is easily made where there is sufficient difference 
between the external level of the ground and the internal level of 
the floor. The accompanying illustration (No. 4) shows the plan 
adopted at Chilcote for loading pigs. At one end of the shed, 
where the level falls about 3 ft. 6 in. below the floor-level, a door 
opens outward from a passage connected with the fatting-pens. 
When pigs are loaded this doorway is thrown open, the waggon 
is backed up against it, and the tail-board falls down upon a pro- 
jecting stone sUl. Straw is laid down in the passage and in the 
bottom of the waggon. The pigs are then let out, and gently 
driven along the passage and through the doorway into the 
waggon. It takes less time to load fifteen or twenty pigs in 
this manner than to write this description of the process. 

Difference between Live and Dead Weight. 

The loss in killing on the live weight of pigs is a subject on 
which it is not very easy to obtain accurate or consistent 
information, and it must remain surrounded with more or less 
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imcertainty until the weigh-bridge is brought into common use. 
There is no doubt that, under perfect equality of treatment at 
the hands of the butcher, some lots of pigs show much worse 
results than others. In a letter before me, the writer, a bacon- 
curer in a large way of business, remarks : " There is a great 
difference in the way in which pigs — particularly summer-fed 
pigs — turn out. I have known live pigs lose one-third in 
killing, owing to an unusual proportion of offal. Only last 
night our butcher drew my attention to the excessive loss of 
live- weight in some pigs he had killed, caused by the exceptional 
size of the ' liners ' (lining membrane). All these pigs were 
under 8^ score. I think it probable that pigs lose weight at 
death, not only when they have been fattened too rapidly, but 
also when they have been poorly fed, or through some constitu- 
tional cause have been bad doers from the first. In all these 
cases there is apt to be produced a disproportionate amount of 
offal. . . ." 

These remarks are worth attention, for common sense, no less 
than observation, teaches us that when the digestive organs are 
overtaxed either by natural weakness, or by large bulks of 
unsuitable food, or by over-feeding, there is likely to be an 
unhealthy or abnormal condition of these organs. 

The average loss in killing pigs fattened at Chilcote, under 
the system detailed, is a trifle under 30 per cent. Thus, 146 pigs 
killed during the last eighteen months weighed alive, on an 
average, 213 lbs., and dead, 152 lbs. But by attention to 
diet and management, this average tends to decrease, and we 
expect will not exceed 28 per cent, during future years. 

The loss on individual pigs varies greatly, and is sometimes 
(juite unaccountable. The average loss is a little over 60 lbs. 
per i)ig ; but we have known it as much as 80 lbs. on eleven 
score live weight, and in a few instances even 85 lbs. 

Again, although the average loss on the lot amounts to 30 per 
cent., yet this also varies considerably. In some cases it has 
been as low as 26 per cent., and in one case it reached 35 per 
cent. In such an extreme, instance as the latter, it is diflScult 
to resist the conclusion that the method of dressing the pig^ 
bore hardly upon the seller. Some curers habitually include 
certain parts of the animal, such as the liver, in the oflBalj 
others, more liberal, give the farmer the credit for the weight 

If for no other reason than to possess an absolute check upon 
loss of weight in killing, the use of the weigh-bridge by aU 
persons engaged in pig-fattening is very desirable. 
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Conclusions. 

The points to which, in connection with pig breeding, rearing, 
nd fattening, endeavour has been made to give special promi- 
lenoe in, this article, may now be summarised. 

L Stiitable buildings are of essential importance at every 
stage of the pig^s life. These need not be costly, nor in a 
oaajority of cases need they be new. Old farm buildings, 
frequently unused ones, may be converted by a little con- 
trivance and labour into useful and sufficient accommodation. 
Warmth, ventilation, a sound roof and a sound floor are primary 
requisites so far as buildings are concerned. 

n. Greater economy in the use of bought foods, like maize, 
and in most instances barley-meal, is very desirable. The 
greatest advance in this direction must be sought in the sub- 
stitution of boiled roots, such as potatoes and swedes for meal ; 
but something may be done by adopting such a system of con- 
struction as shall banish rats and mice from the premises. 

III. Increased attention to cleanliness will not only tend 
to promote health, and thus to reduce the risk of losses by 
disease, but also to induce a more rapid growth and de- 
velopment. 

IV. A weigh-bridge is not indispensable, but is a most 
valuable adjunct to the farm premises ; for it teaches many lessons 
and places knowledge on an incontrovertible basis of fact. The 
progress of pigs of different breeds, or fed upon different 
systems, can scarcely be satisfactorily compared without the 
employment of the weigh-bridge. Again, in checking the loss 
of live weight in killing, the possession of a weigh-bridge confers 
a sensible advantage upon the farmer. , 

In conclusion, I cannot but express the hope that some of 
the school-farms in the country will take up and thoroughly 
investigate the questions of breeding, rearing, and fattening 
pigs. A series of well thought-out experiments and researches 
(limited to ascertain the merits of various breeds and cross- 
breeds, systems of feeding at difierent stages of the pig's growth, 
progressive live weights, &c., would, I am convinced, elicit much 
more information than we have at present, and would prove 
a real boon to the dairy farmer of Great Britain and of Ireland. 
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VIII. — Cider-Making in Devonshire. By H. J. W. COULSOX. 

The awarding of the Champion Gold Medal at the Southampton 
Meeting of the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society 
to the cider made on the Home Farm of Sir J. H. H. Amorv, 
Bart., at Lythecourt, Tiverton, N. Devon, led to an opinion being 
expressed by the Society's Stewards that a short account of the 
process by which this success was obtained would be useful to 
those who are interested in the production of pure and unadul- 
terated cider. I propose, therefore, to give as concisely as 
possible a sketch of our system of manufacture, touching 
principally on those points which, from my own experience as 
manager of the business, seem most important. 

Orchard Culture. 

In cider-making, as in most other industries, it is necessary 
to begin at the beginning, and no man can expect to make good 
cider unless he attends to his apple-trees. I may say that we 
do not owe our success to any special selection of vintage fruits, 
the condition of our orchards precluding this ; we have had to 
take the apples more or less promiscuously, as the time and 
labour required for sorting would make any such attempt far 
too costly. Blending the cider in a large vat, so that the bulk 
of the liquor may contain a mixture of all the various bitter- 
sweet, sweet and sour apples, seems to be the easiest plan. 

Some three or four years ago, having been struck by the 
dilapidated and neglected state of the orchards in the district, 
we arranged with Messrs. liichard Smith and Co., of Worcester 
(wlio are large fruit-tree growers in the West of England), to 
send down a hrst-rate pruner, who gave us excellent instruction. 
Since then we have regularly pnmed the whole of the thirtj- 
acres of orchard on the farm, and with the most beneficial 
results. The first pruning of neglected trees is a somewhat 
serious matter, but after it has once been done a man can run over 
an acre in a few hours. We prune severely — not merely cutting 
out the (lead wood, but thinning the heads of the trees regularly, 
so that no branches can cross or touch. The advantages of 
this plan are manifold : (1) We gut much finer fruit both iu 
si/e and quality. (2) (.'anker is much re<luced. (3) The lichen 
and moss almost disappear. (4) The trees are much less likely 
to blow down, as was exemplified most strikingly in the great 
.^ale in March last year. (5) The herbage of the orchards is 
much improved by the admission of more light and air. Tlie 
best time for this work is from November to March. 

After the trees have been pruned, the trunks and branches are 
well bnished with a stifi' besom and dressed with a composition 
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of water, quicklime, cow-dung, and paraffin, in order to kill and 
dislodge the various insect pests and grubs which infest them. 
We also find grease bands highly efficacious in catching the 
winter and other moths which ascend the trunks for the purpose 
of laying their eggs in the buds and crevices. The lichens and 
moss which festoon the trees in this district are much reduced 
by free use of the pruning knife, and can be finished off by the 
simple process of throwing fresh powdered lime up among the 
branches on a damp still day in winter. I am fully satisfied 
that the time and trouble involved in the proper culture oi 
orchards is not thrown away, and that care and attention are 
fully repaid by healthier trees and improved fruit. 

Gathebinq and Storinq the Fruit. 

The next points to be attended to are the gathering, storing, 
and ripening of the fruit. We pick the orchards over three 
times — the last time shaking down the apples still on the trees. 
The first gathering and the windfalls are kept separate, and 
made into second quality cider for farm consumption. Where 
possible we store under cover, using a granary — an old pound- 
house chamber — and a cart linhay for the purpose. When 
storing in the orchards we always make hurdle-stores, such as 
are recommended in this Society's ' Journal ' for 1893-94, page 87. 
This is an excellent plan, as the fruit is kept off the ground, and 
will keep for a month or six weeks, without heating or rotting. 
We line the hurdles with rabbit-wire, to keep the apples from 
falling through. As far as possible, the apples are ground before 
they get at all rotten, and all black, rotten fruit is carefully 
picked out. No cider should be made before the middle of 
October, as experience shows that it keeps better when made 
after that date. 

Manufacture. 

Our factory at Ly thecourt is a large disused barn, light and 
well ventilated. This and the cellar beneath are whitewashed 
every year, and the presses, mill, &c., are at the beginning and 
end of the season thoroughly scrubbed and washed with sulphite 
of lime powder. The motive power is a SLx-hoi*se power steam- 
engine, which drives the elevator, mill, press, and two rotary 
pumps. The apples are thro^vn from the carts into a shute, 
which conducts them to the elevator. This elevator takes them 
to the mill. Beneath the mill is another shute with a trap-door 
at the bottom. This shute holds enough pomace to fill the cage- 
press beneath. The pomace is pressed once in the cage-press 
and then transferred to a large hand-power press, where it is 
pressed a second time — the juice from the second pressing being 
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generally inferior is kept separate. The juice is pumped from 
the presses into four large vats, holding about 200 gallons each, 
and thence, if necessary, into a large blending-vat, which holds 
1,000 gallons. The vats have loose covers, and are not filled 
above 9 inches from the top. The head is skimmed ofif the 
vats once, twice, or even three or four times, as the case may 
be. The next and most important step is filtration. Lumley's 
" Invicta Fibre Pulp Filter," described in the Society's * Journal' 
for 1894-95, pages 141, 142, is, to my mind, the most valuable of 
all inventions for the cider-maker, and it is a pity that its high 
price places it out of the reach of farmers and small makers. 
When thoroughly understood, it filters even fresh pressed juice 
as clear as sherry, and stops or checks fermentation, without 
diminishing the flavour or body of the liquor. As a rule, we 
can filter six or seven hogsheads a day, packing and unpacking 
the filter four or five times. The cider is forced through the 
filter by a steam-pump, at a pressure of from 10 to 25 lbs. to 
the square inch. It is important not to try and force it through 
too fast. After various exi)eriments and alterations, we found 
that forty-five strokes a minute was the proper pace at whicli 
the pump should be worked. We have also a tap on the supply- 
pi[)e to regulate the flow of cider to the pump. Of course, the 
cider will not always go through the filter well: it requires 
practice, and the use of the testing-glass and saccharometer to 
ascertain when it is ready ; but, as a rule, we find that after 
keeving for two or three days and skimming off the head once 
or twice, it goes through satisfactorily. Sometimes fresh juice 
will go through the day it is pressed ; at other times it has to 
remain in the vats a week or more. When the cider is fer- 
menting fast, it is impossil)le to clear it ; but forcing it through 
the filter checks the violence of the fermentation. 



Treatment aftek Manufacture. 

From the filter the cider i*uns by gravitation through an india- 
nibber pipe into casks in the cellars below. A cider-maker 
cannot be too careful about his casks. The heads of all casks 
should be taken out every three or four years, and the casks 
should be thoroughly scrul)bed out and scraped if necessary — 
all our casks arc also steamed and sulphured before being filled. 
To s\dj)hur a cask a strip of cardboard should be dipped into 
molten sulphur and dried. This match is lighted and let down 
by a piece of wire into a freshly washed cask, the bung is then 
driven in, and the match l)ums out filling the cask with fumes. 
It is, I think, better to wash out the cask again with cold water, 
unless it is wished to stop fermentation entirely, in which case 
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der can be pumped into the cask at once, and will absorb 
mes without giving the liquor any offensive taste. When 
itered cider is in the casks it is at once bunged down, and 
11 composition tube is inserted in the bimg — the other end 
tube is taken into a bottle of water suspended from a nail 
) cask. This acts as a perfect syphon-trap ; the carbonic 
;as given off by the fermenting cider escapes through the 
ind forces its way through the water in the bottle, but the 
mnot get back again, and the cask is effectually sealed, 
ithstanding all this care the cider will continue to ferment 
Y throughout the winter. All that can be done is to make 
ment as slowly as possible. The cellars should be kept 
ind the cider should be tested occasionally with the saccha- 
er. If it is fermenting too fast it should be filtered again. 
)ractice is to filter all the cider a second time between 
tmas and Lady-day, and to sulphur the casks again if 
jarv to check the fermentation. 

Bottling. 

s, which should be done early in April, requires great care, 
ider should be absolutely brilliant when bottled or it will 
a heavy deposit in the bottles. Tastes differ as to sweet- 
but we bottle when the cider contains from 3^ per cent, to 
cent, of sugar. All bottles should be wired and laid on 
sides in a cool and dry cellar. Bottled cider should keep 
nprove for several years. 

The Champion Sample of 1897. 

^ing now shortly sketched out the plan of manufacture 
ed at Lythecourt, perhaps a few details as to the parti- 
sample which won the Champion Gold Medal may be of 
St. This sample was in no way different from the bulk 
year's make. In fact, it was almost by a chance that it 
mt to the Show. Three lots were chosen by me and my 
an as being the pick of the cellar — the one finally selected 
iing among them. We did not quite agree as to which 
le best of the three, and on returning to the cellar tried 
lother sample, which was finally selected and sent in for 
itition. The following are the details about this sample 
en from my Cellar Book. 

of orchard where grown, alluvial on Red Sandstone ; aspect, south ; 
mixed; cider made on October Slst; temperature, 45°; total .solids, 
iharometer, of fresh juice, 13 J per cent.; filtered November 7th, 
he saccharumeter showed 13° per cent, solids ; filtered a second time 
ember 19th, total solids being 8° per cent. ; bottled on March 24th, 
lids being 5^° per cent. 
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In conclusion, I may say that since the manufacture of the 
Champion sample, we have made no material alterations in our 
operations, except reducing the speed of the pump when filter- 
ing. We have now, I think, hit upon the happy mean and, while 
filtering at a reasonable pace, can at the same time be certain 
of getting the juice as clear and brilliant as the finest sherry. 
I need scarcely add that in no case do we make use of any 
kind of preservative or flavouring matter, trusting to cleanliness 
and efficient filtration for preserving the cider, and to the 
natural flavour of the apple for taste and aroma. 



IX. — TJie Society s 1897 Exhibition of Oder, 
By F. G. Farwell, Steward. 

The total number of entries in the cider classes at the Southamp- 
ton Exhibition of 1897 was 44 as against 51 at St. Albans in 
189(), and 39 at Taunton in 1895. The entries were classified 
as follows: — 

Class. ^^^^« ^^^« '"^ ^^^'^^^- EKrmi. 

l'J8. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only) ,. .. 1 

129. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only) .. .. 2 

130. — Cask of Cider (oj)en to Tenant Fanners only) .. ..1 

131. — 12 Bottles of Cider (oixjn to Tenant Farmers only) ., 1 

132. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) .. .,1 

133. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) ., 1 

Cider biade in Herefordsuire. 

134. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only) .. .. — 

135. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only) .. ., — 

13G. — Cask of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only) .. .. 1 

137. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only) .. 1 

138. — Cask of Cider (o\yQn to Cider Merchants only) .. ., 2 

139. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) ,. 5 

Cider made in Somerset. 

140. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only) .. .. — 

141. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only) .. .. — 

142. — Cask of Cider (open to '1 enant Fj^rniers only) .. .,6 

143. — 12 Bottles of Cidtr (o{)en to Tenant Farmers only) .. ft 

144. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) .. ,, 1 

145. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only) .. 2 

JiDER made in Counties other than Devon, Herefobdsbibe, 

OR Somerset. 

46. — Cask of Cider (opt^n to Landowners only) ., ,, 1 

.47. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only) ,. ., $ 

148. — Cask of C:der (oi)en to Tenant Farmers only) .. ., — 

149. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to 'i'enant Farmers only) ,. 2 

150. — Cask of Cider (ojK-n to Cider Merchants only) „ „ 2 

151. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider lilerchants only) ,. 5 

44 
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According to the conditions of entry, the cider had to be 
livered at the Show-yard on or before Thuraday the 13th of 
ay, when it was at once taken into the Cider Shed, the cases 
2re unpacked, and both bottles and casks set up in position. 
On Friday May 14th, Mr. F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S., who conducts 
e Society's experimental work in connection with cider- 
aking, took, in the presence of the Steward, samples from 
ich entry in the manner described in my Beportin the Society's 
foamal ' of last year. The condition of the. cider in cask, when 
le samples were taken, was very much better than in the 
revious year at St. Albans, there being little or no fermentation. 

The analyses of the several entries were received from Mr. 
loyd on Saturday May 22nd, and were at once entered on the 
irds previously prepared by the Secretary and attached to each 
Khibit — these cards also gave such particulars as the Exhibitor 
applied as to name of fruit, soil, aspect, manure used in 
rchards, &c. 

The information on these cards is tabulated for easier reference 
1 the annexed Appendices A and B. 

Mr. Beddow, of Hereford, was the Judge appointed by the 
ociety, and he commenced his duties on the morning of the 
pst day of the Show, Monday May 24th. It was at once seen 
at there was a marked improvement in the alcoholic strength 

the entries, 14 only of the 44 being disqualified for having 
ss than 4 per cent, of alcohol, as against 31 out of 51 exhibits 

St Albans in the previous year. 

Sir John Heathcote Amory was not only awarded the first 
ize in the two Devonshire classes for cider in cask and in bottle, 
•en to landowners, but also the Champion gold medal for the 
st cider in the Show. The bottled cider which won the gold 
edal was of excellent flavour and particularly clean on the 
ague. Some persons were of opinion that it would not keep ; 
it on opening a bottle (which had been especially retained for 
e purpose) some five months after the Show, it was found to 
\ as good as on the day it was judged. 

In the Herefordshire classes 4 out of the 9 entries were 
squalified for want of alcohol as against the whole of the 
itries in the corresponding classes at St. Albans. The Judge, 
ho was a Herefordshire man, expressed himself as much 
isappointed with the general character of the cider entered, 
ttd considered it unworthy of the county. The only prizes 
warded were a first in the class open to cider merchants 
>r cider in bottle, and a second in the corresponding class 
^r cider in cask. 

lu the Somersetshire classes the tenant farmers were well 
^Pi^nt^. The first and second prizes in both classes went to 

^OL. vni. — ^F. s. H 
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]ilxhibitors who, as I was afterwards informed, had taken the 
precaution to filter their eider and had visited on several 
occasions the experimental station at Butleigh. 

For cider made in counties other than those mentioned a first 
and a second prize were awarded in the merchants' classes for 
cider in bottle and a first only for that in cask — none of the 
other exhibits being considered by the Judge to be of suflScient 
merit to be noticed. 

The advantage of ha\dng the cider analysed was ogaio 
curiously demonstrated. The Judge, during his adjudication, 
remarked that he was convinced that ceitain exhibits which he 
specified had been doctored, and in every instance his opinion in 
this respect was confirmed l)y the table of analyses which showed 
that the constituents in the cider were larger than could be 
possibly contained in the composition of the juice of any 
English apple. In no case, howe\'er, was the Judge made 
acquainted with the analysis until after he had put the exhibit 
under consideration on one side as doubtful. After the judginjr 
was completed the puUic were permitted to sample the exliibits. 
and the Judge's decision in every case was thoroughly endorsed 
and confirmed. 

In the Eeport last year, analyses were given of the apples from 
which the cidera taking first and second prizes were made, and it 
is much to be regretted that Sir John Heathcote Amory, who took 
the gold medal, was unable to give fuller particulars on his 
entry-card of the varieties of tlie fruit, as the analysis would 
have been most interesting. T trust, however, that he will be 
able to do so in future. Verv few of the Exhibitors indeed 
stated on tlieir cards the specific* gravity of the original juice of 
the apples from which their cider was made ; but this remark 
does not apply to Mr. Symes (^nnner of first prize in Class 142, 
and of second prize in Class 143), the filling up of whose card 
was a model to follow, showing clearly the care he had taken 
in the selection of his ajjples and in tlie manufacture of his cider. 

The composition of the apple-juice f]*om which Mr. Symes* 
(•ider was made is as follows : — 



Nantc of Apple. 




Sp. Gr. 


Solids. 


Acid. 


Sugar. 


Tanoia. 


King.ston Black.. 

Kroadlcaf 

ItoyalJewey .. .. 
Chisel Jersey .. 
t.m of Liberty .. .. 




1-0672 
1-0578 
10715 
1-0620 
1-0492 


16-60 
14-22 
17 84 
15-14 
11-70 


•64 
-25 
-35 
•20 

-80 


14-08 

12-50 

. 16-12 

• 14-49 

! 10-G3 

1 i 


•11 
•30 
-»• 
•35 
•86 



Although the acid in two of the apples is high, it is mor^ 
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iinteracted by the lowness of the acidity in the remain^ 
56 varieties. 

analysis of the apples from which the first prize cider in 
43 was made was as follows : — 



ame of Apple. 


Sp. Gr. 


Soltds. 


Add. 


1 

1 Sugar. 


Tan&in. 


iBlack 

•• •• •• •• 

^rsey 

iberty 


1-0672 

1^0685 

1-0620 

""-1-0492 


16-60 
16-76 
15-14 
11-70 


•64 
•16 
•20 
•80 


' 14-08 

; 16.12 

1 14-49 

10-63 


•11 
•27 
-35 
•26 



ist year's 'Journal' analyses were given of the apples 
'hich the cider exhibited by Mr. Tilley, who took first 
a the Farmers' Class at St. Albans in 1896, was made, 
may be interesting to give similar analyses of the apples 
IT with which he was not so fortunate : — 



ame of Apple. 



Sp. Gr. 



jury 10535 

1-0560 

ttere 1^0670 

U 1-0532 



Solids. 


Acid. 


Sngar. 


12-54 


•18 


11-76 


18-44 


•43 


12-34 


16-46 


•23 


14-49 


12-44 


•49 


11-11 



Tannin. 



21 
16 
44 

09 



»rtunately, it was not found possible to obtain an analysis 
Dorsets, so that the above table is so far uncomplete, 
her apples named appear to be somewhat deficient in 
d to contain a rather hig;h proportion of tannin, 
lass 151, the cider, Nof 41, was stated to be made from 
:s and London Pippins, and No. 42 from Blenheim Oranges 
ater Pippins. These varieties would be considered, as a 
ither table than cider fruit. They made, however, a most 
Qt beverage (No. 41 particularly), more like champagne 
der ; and doubtless, in years of plenty, when such ajjples 
practically be worthless in the London market, they 
with evident advantage, be converted into cider. It is 
lat there is yet ample scope for further investigations as 
varieties of apples which can be used for cider-making. 
Lloyd, in his very valuable contributions to the ' Journal ' 
manufacture of cider, has constantly called attention to 
•solute necessity of carefully sorting the apples, and 
care that no mouldy or unripe fruit should be allowed to 
I the cider mill. In one exhibit which came under notice 
jar, unripe fruit had imdoubtedly been used, while in 
r the cider left a peculiar taste in the mouth, as if it had 

H 2 
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been made from mouldy apples. On submitting this latter 
(•ider to a well known learned Professor, he at once detected 
* mucor mucedo." The fimgi known as Mucors or Moulds are 
extremely common on decaying bulbs, fruits, provisions, &c., 
and although said not to be the immediate cause of decay, they 
no doubt greatly accelerate putrescence when they grow upon 
jin exposed or injured place. In this case, the Professor stated 
that one rotten apple with this fungus upon it would be qnite 
sufficient to taint the whole cask. In other cases, substances 
liad been added to the cider, which the Judge, at once detected, 
iin<l the exhibits were consequently rejected. 

Since " trifles make the sum of human things," it may not be 
out of place to call attention to the fact that many of the 
exhibits of bottled cider might, with advantage, have been made 
more attractive in appearance. Whether the corks are plainly 
tied down, or put in gold or silver capsules, it should be done 
with care and neatness. 

The sole object of the Society, in conducting researches and 
holding exhibitions in connection with cider, is to promote the 
industry, and to assist landowners and tenant farmers to make 
a good honest drink which will become popular with the 
English public. To further this, Exhibitors are asked to state 
the fruit the cider is made from, and to give other particulars. 
While there is every reason to believe that the majority of the 
l^xhibitors fill up their cards honestly, and with the full deter- 
mination to state nothing but facts, it is to be regretted that 
there were grounds for supposing that in one or two instances 
the names of the apples from which the cider had been made 
were intentionally mis-stated. It is hoped that a timely word 
nt* warning may prevent the recurrence of such a practice. 
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APPENDIX A.— ASALTSE3. 







SpnHBd 


AlcohDl 




Solid. 




So. 


NuMrfEibtWIot. 


srf. 


bjr" 


AcMll)- 




ABiid. 






Voluow 




«"'■ 




1 


Bit J. H. Amorj, Bart. 


1-0220 


4-55 


-46 


1 6-84 


lit Prize. 
jlst Prize « 


2 


Sir J. H. Amory, Bart. 


1 -0220 


4-65 


■64 


6^66 


Champi 
1 Gold Met 


3 i R. F. ReDdell .. .. 


1-0170 


4-65 


■50 


5-71 


2nd Priio. 


4 


U. HaydoD .. .. 


1-0190 


4-10 


■35 


6-18 


l>t Prize. 


5 


U. Hajdoii .. .. 


1-0190 


4-50 




6' US 


let Prize. 


6 


J. Bearna&Co-.. .. 


1-02M 


3-40 


■55 


7-08 




7 


J. BearnB&Co-.. .. 


10200 


S-7S 


-55 


; 6-08 






No entry. 












6 


J. Bazley 


1-0270 


2-30 


■30 


7-45 




9 


J. H.WootUm .. .. 


1-0210 


3-55 


•50 


7-05 




10 


H. f. BolmerACo. .. 


1-0080 


7-12 


-50 


4 04 




11 


H. P. Bolmer&Co. .. 


1-0230 


505 


-;o 


7-29 


/2nd Prize: 
1 1st given. 


12 


JohnBosley .. .. 


1-02G0 


3-30 


■40 


7-45 


13 


JohnBodey .. .. 


I-O260 


2-40 


■51 


7-lG 




U 


JohnUoeley .. .. 


1-0050 


5-6r> 


■52 


2-77 






H. P, Bulmer&Co. .. 


1-0300 


4-55 




9-00 


Ist Prize. 


16 


H.P. BulmerACo... 

No entry. 


10250 


5-25 


■59 


807 




17 


D.J.Cofts .. .. 


1-0200 


6-30 


-33 


6- 38 




IS 


H. J. DaviB 




1-0090 


6-70 


-38 


4-11 




19 


B. W. Srott 




1-0240 


410 


■35 


7-26 


2Qd Prize. 


20 


J, H, Symes 




1022O 


4-50 


■36 


7-01 


Ist Prize. 


21 


W, T. S. Tilley . 




1-0200 


5-95 


■44 


670 




22 


W. T. S. Tilley . 




lOIGO 


6-10 


-54 


5-55 




23 


U. J, Croftu 




1-0210 


6-15 


-3« 


7-31 




34 


a J. Davii 




1-0090 


5-90 


■40 


4^10 




25 


R. W. Scott 




l-n->40 


4-50 


■33 


6^81 


ls( Prize. 


26 


J. H. Symes 




1-0230 


4-30 


■43 


7^00 


and Prize. 


,27 


W. T. 8. Tilley . 




1-0220 


615 


■50 


723 




.28 


W. T. 8. TiUty . 




10170 


6-20 


•48 


5-67 




!» 


JnmeB Watte 




1-0370 


2-90 


-51 


9-98 




1 ^ 


Jatne» Watta . 




10380 


2-65 


■54 


10-24 




31 


IWeatrrDCoaDtieaWiiie\ 

( «Dd Spirit Co. .. 

H. ThotQBOD ,. .. 


1-0220 


5-65 


■35 


6-97 




i 32 


1-0360 


3-15 


•48 


9- 76 




33 


E. P.Britten .. .. 


1-0180 


5-60 


•98 


5-91 




34 


James Blatter .. .. 


1-03*0 


2-65 


■82 


9- 12 




35 


H. Thomson .. .. 
No entry. 


10400 


1-90 


■43 


10-81 




3e 


George Ilaiius .. .. 


i-o-jio 


4-55 


■86 


1 7-16 




37 


J. W. Simaons .. .. 


1-0260 


3-35 


1-01 


1 7-12 




as 


B. Boot & Son .. .. 


i-otso 


4-80 


-62 


, 5-47 


lat Prirt. 


39 


Snanley CiJ.T Co. .. 


10210 


5-80 


■50 


6-96 




40 


KingBfordandBako.. 
B. font & Son .. .. 


1 0030 


700 


■58 


2-63 




41 


1-0180 


4 75 


■69 


5-85 


iBt Prize. 


42 


B. Bout & Soil .. .. 


1-0090 


5-95 


-49 


3-56 


2nd Prize. 


!43 


James SMtcr & Co. .. 


10370 


2- 15 


■95 


1000 




M 


Swanley Cider Co. ,. 


1-0360 


2-05 


■42 


9-76 
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110 . Report upon the Society's SxperimerUs 

X. — Reports iipon the Society s Experiments for the Improvement 

of Permanent Pasture. 

Intbodugtobt Observations by the Aotinq-Chaibhan of the 

EXPEBIMENTS COMMITTEE (Mb. AoLAND). 

It will be remembered that in previous Eeports upon the 
Society's experiments for the improvement of permanent, 
pasture, the view was expressed that this series of experiments 
should be continued for such a period of years as might suffice 
to justify the inference of certain practical conclusions upon 
the various methods adopted with a view to such improve- 
ment. Hopes were also entertained that certain principles, 
already to some extent generally accepted, might thus receive 
further illustration tending either to confirm or to throw 
additional light upon their applicability. It was also antici- 
pated that opportunity would be afforded for the wider and 
more systematic study of the growth and habits of various 
grasses and the ettects of different manures upon them respec- 
tively; knowledge which, once acquired, could hardly fail to 
be of value in guiding the efforts of those who have difficulties 
to contend with in laying down land to grass or in keeping 
grass land up to the mark. 

If we cannot as yet come to any very certain conclusions or 
point to any startling results, it must be borne in mind that 
this is but the second year of the experiments, and that not 
only must the operation of such methods as are open to us be, 
by the nature of things, slow, but it must also be liable to be 
retarded by untoward seasons (whether wet or dry), and it is 
quite ceitain to be much attected in various directions by the 
characteristic vicissitutles of the English climate. Whilst we 
hope gradually to become l)etler able to form some general 
conclusions of practical value, at present we can but cautiously 
indicate the direction in which such conclusions may with most 
probability l)e looked for. 

The six experimental sites were visited by Mr. llowbotbam 
in May or July, and five of them again in October, and his 
Eeports, condensed us closely as possible, are appended, together 
with such Eeports as have been furnished by the Stewards in 
charge respectively of the different sites. 

In addition to these Eei)orts, the botanical visitor has, with 
the sanction of the Committee, contributed a Eeport upon some 
sites upon the Digby Estate in the neighbourhood of Sherborne, 
which he was, by the courtesy of !Mr. Eawlence, the agent in 
charge, invited to visit. The Committee desire to record 
their grateful sense of obligation to both Mr. Bawlence and 
Mr. Eowbotham for the interesting addition thus made, which 
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lot fail to be of value when the time comes for summing up 
results. Attention should also he directed to a feature 
ch la, as far as regards this 'Journal,' to some extent new, 
which bids fair to be of considerable practical interest and 
le. It was felt by the Committee that any report upon the 
ject of " teartness " in connection with the experiments upon 
. No. 6 would, if they did not take account of the recent 
elopmenta of science in bacteriology with regard to the 
asea of animals, be incomplete. Application was, therefore, 
le (with the consent of the Council) to Prof. Crookahank, of 
ig's College, London, and he most readily and cordially 
^ the resources of his laboratory and the skill of Dr. 
nnan, the demonstrator, at the service of the Committee. 
1 investigation was naturally one of great complexity, and 
, very special and technical nature. Dr. Newman, however, 
furnished a very careful Report of such results as he has sff 
been enabled to attain. Some difficulty occurs in rendering 
eport upon a subject so special in its character intelligible 
. interesting to readers unacquainted with that branch of 
nee to which it refers, but it is hoped that no one who 
is the account given by Dr. Newman of his iuvestiga- 
i will fail to perceive the promise contained tbei-ein of 
Kirtant revelations as to the cause and nature of the effects 
' teartness " of land. 



CxPEiiiMENT.vi. Site No. 1, at Talatos, Ottery St. Makv, 
Devoit. 

)wned by Sir John Ken na way, Bart., and occupied by 
. George Daw, of Larkbere Farm, Ottery St. Mary. An area 

■; af^res has been treated thus : — 
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112 Report upon the Society's Experiments 

Abridged Bepobt of the Botanioal Yisitob. 

Date of visit, July loth, 1897. 

On both the Basic Slag Plot and the Dissolved Bones Plot, 
especially on the former, a fine growth of Clover is to be 
seen, and the stock have cropped the herbage of these plots 
exceedingly close. 

The Dung Plot exhibits the fullest growth at the present 
time ; but this is probably due to the preference shown by stock 
for the sweeter herbage of the plots dressed with slag and 
bones. 

The Lime Plot shows a somewhat finer growth than is to be 
seen elsewhere, but the herbage is scanty. 

With regard to the renovated portion, a fair sprinkling of 
Timothy is observable ; but, with the exception of a few plants 
of Cocksfoot, I am not able to perceive that any other of tbe 
seeds have come up, and it is probable that, if they germinated 
at all, they did not survive the drought. 

The conclusions arrived at from previous inspections seem to 
1)6 modified at the present time in reference only to the basic 
slag and dissolved bones. Otherwise, I do not perceive any 
marked difference in the relative proportions of grasses and 
weeds, with the exception of Yorkshire Fog, which has decreased 
to a marked extent over the manured plots. 

Report op the Acting Steward in charge (Mr. W. Ashcboft). 

Date of visit, September 18th, 1897. 

There was a very thick bottom of grass over the whole of the 
lower part of the field where the plots are situated ; the field 
had not been heavily stocked during the summer and had just 
Ijeeu rested, so that though there were a few Dog's-tail and 
Agrostis Bents about one hardly noticed them, owing to the close 
and luxuriant appearance of the bottom grass. 

I remarked to the tenant that I thought he had never seen 

.iiat field look so well, and lie agreed with me. As it had been 

iwn about ten years it is but reasonable to look for improve- 

• -^"t, though the upper part which is wetter does not improve 

» /lie same ratio. As to the plots themselves, there was no 

;ubt as to the sweetening and improving effect of tihe basic 

'^T. and the bones came second; but the lime Plot was dis- 

•■■ Jy disappointing, having more weeds and being left much 

i^iier by the stock. It is hardly necessary to state that the 

Minged Plot was not quite so well eaten. On the renovated 

'oition I could see no difference. I subsequently walked with 

he tenant over some of his poorer pastures, and was surprised to 

oe such poor stuff' in that district with its " grass climate." 
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.086 fields being for the most part beyond the runDing of 
lung cart, are left to take care of themselves, and I sug- 
d to the Experiments Committee that if such fields could 
vetterufl and permanently thickened la hcrb^^ at a moderate 
a valuable result would be demonstrated. Slag' being 
lently suited to the ground, I was asked to mark out three 
rate pieces in different fields which I did on October 27th, 
two plots of one acre each and one half-acre plot ; these 
I since bad 8 cwt. of slag applied per acre. It is proposed 
Bpeat half the quantity of slag two or three times in the 
se of the next five years, making the total upplication 
iwt. or a ton, costing, at -khs. a ton, 36*. or 45s, per acre, 
;h does not amoimt to as much as one application of dung. 



EXPEBIMENTAL SiTE No. 2, AT KiLLERTON, DbVON, 

wned by The Right Hon. Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., and 
pied by Mr. Lewis Tout, of Eroadclyst, Devon, 
a area of 5 acres has been treated thus ; — 
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ABBIDOED KlTORT OF THK BoTAXIOAL YlsmB. 

ite of visit, July 16tb, 1897. 

e manured plots show a marked improvement as compai-ed 
the rest of the field. On the Liiae Plot a Temarkable 
ilation of Hard Fescue ia observable. The Basic Slag Plot, 
he plot manured with basic slag end kainit, especi^y the 
', have much more Dutch Clover than is to be seen else- 
i in the field, and with this there is a considerable proportion 
How Suckling, which I did not see last year. The herbage 
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of both of the Basic Slag Plots lia3 been very closely i 
by stock. 

The Dung Plot, -which in consequence of the rejection 
herbage by atocb made tlie beat show last year, exiibita 
coarser growth at the present time than is to be seen 
rest of the plots. The Bone-meal Plot, however, sb 
appreciable difference from the immanured portion of the 

The abundance of Fiorin-grass at this season is veiry i 
and the manures do not seem to have affected it in any 
but the quantity of Yorkshire Fog, which is also an nl 
constituent of this pasture, has been much diminished 
Lime Plot. 

Apparently the drought of last year destroyed t 
seedlings which resulted from the renovation of a po 
the site. 

It will be seen by reference to Dr. Voelcker's Report 
(vide Society's ' Journal,' vol. vi. p. 182), that the present 
seem to bear out his conclusions, notably as regards t 
ciency of lime in the soil ; whilst the most favourable 
perhap.s, have followed the application of kainit with has 



EXPEHIMENTAL SiTE Nu. 3, AT WaNSTKOW, Su.MO: 

Owned by W. Hurle Clarke, Esq., and occupied 
Kichard H. Yeoman. 

An area of 7 acres has been treated thus : — 
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5 Botanical Vibitob.- 



Dates of visits, July 12th and October 12th, 1897. 
. Last year the dung showed the greatest improvement 
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was observed that weeds and grasses had alike been stimulated 

by its action. This year the first place must be given to the 

basic slag. The herbage of this plot comprises an abundant 

growth of White and Eed Clover, Yellow Suckling, Bird's-foot 

Trefoil, and Meadow Vetchling. Previous to the application of 

the manures, Meadow Vetchling and Bird*s-foot Avere both 

scarce in the field, whilst the presence of Yellow Suckling 

altogether escaped my observation at the period of my first 

visit. The leguminous character of the herbage noticed at the 

present time is accompanied by a diminution in the proportion 

of worthless weeds. 

On the Dissolved Bones Plot the herbage is very good, and 
the Dung Plot likewise maintains a full growth, though the 
weeds are here very plentiful. The action of the lime this year 
has been to bring on the finer grasses, such as the Fescues, and 
to discourage the coarser kinds. The salt, however, does not 
seem to have produced any result. 

The seeds so^vn last year probably did not germinate until 
the fall, and thus escaped the drought. Timothy-grass is very 
plentiful on the renovated portion, generally, while Cocksfoot 
is most abundant on that portion of the renovated strip on 
which the basic slag has been put. 

The relative proportions of some of the other grasses have 
^dergone a slight alteration. Quaking-grass is rather more 
abundant than formerly, but Couch seems to be less plentiful. 
Yellow Oat-giuss is very plentiful, as was the case last year. 
There is also plenty of Hassock-grass in places; and, except 
iipon the Lime Plot, there appears to be no diminution of 
Yorkshire Fog. 

Whilst the proportion of w^eeds is still great, it is satisfactory 
^ note that the quantities of Carnation-grass and Field Wood' 
rush, which were very plentiful formerly, have been remarkably 
dnninished by the action of the manures. 

At the later visit in October, it was demonstrated that the 
'^asic slag, the mineral superphosphate, the dissolved bones, and 
^e hme, had each produced effects more or less marked, as com- 
pared with the unmanured portion of the field ; but the basic 
^lag had, unquestionably, maintained its lead in regard to the 
general improvement effected. The proportion of weeds had 
"^n generally diminished upon the manured plots; but tliis 
^as most strikingly shown in the case of the basic slag, the 
feeding-value of the herbage upon which plot had thereby been 
S'^atly aucjmented — a fact which was further evidenced bv the 
appreciation shown for the herbage by stock. 
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Keport of the Acting Steward in charge (Mr. W. Ai 

Date of visit, September 16th, 1897. 

The field had been cut for hay, and the tenant infoi 
that the crop on the Slag Plot was better both in qui 
(quantity than the others. 

At the time of my visit the cows were grazing the 8 
and, judging from the way in which the stock were 
I came to the conclusion that the lime had not up 
exercised any sweetening effect. The Basic Slag ' 
decidedly most liked and showed the best bottom, th< 
slag, bones, and superphosphate, lying, if anything, on 
side of the field, were all three rather preferred to tl 
I could see no effects from tlie salt. 

The portion that was harrowed and renovated las 
improved, but as only that portion was well harro\ 
difficult to say how much of the improvement is du 
harrowing, and how much to the seeding. 

What young plants there are ought to be bettc 
lished, and show themselves to more advantage next sj 
summer than they do in the autumn aftermath. Dr. 
was of opinion that the salt and superphosphate s 
repeated on half the plots, which has been done since e 

It must always be remembered that such a stiff fiel 
with its thin grass bottom, varies greatly in its aspect i 
to the time of year. 

In the autumn bare places are filled up with young 
grass has naturally thickened, and seen in late wintei 
spring one would hardly believe it to be the sa: 
Despite the difference in the plots being to a grea 
obliterated when I saw them in the autumn, the B 
l*lot bore a quite sufficiently distinctive appearanc 
entitled to the highest place. 



Experimental Site No. 4, at Sherborne, Dors 

^\^ned by J. K. D. Wingfield Digby, Esq., M.P., and 
'\Jir '^ W Miller, Black Marsh Farm, Sherborne. 
- • *^ •■ "^ acres has been treated thus : — 



f Road Scrapings, 



Nothing, 



Bcuie Slag. 
8 cwt, per acre. 



4 Plota — 1 acre each. 



Sen 

in 1^^ 
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Abridoed Hepokt of the Botanical Visitor. 

of visit, July 14th, 1897. 

3r the favouring conditions of a grovring season an im- 
lent in the herbage of this field is generally noticeable. 
3eds, however, are still much too visible. The Basic 
lot exhibits a marked advance upon the Eoad-scrapings 
I the development of a fine gi'owth of White Clover ; but 
f the manured plots compare favourably with the un- 
3d portion of the field. The basic slag has here, as 
ere, greatly stimulated the growth of Yellow Suckling 
with White Clover. 

J in these respects, I do not observe any material differ- 
i the relative proportions of the plants as exhibited at my 
is inspections. 



ERIMEXTAL SiTE NO. 5, AT WeST GrINSTEAD, SUSSEX. 

led by Eev. J. Goring, and occupied by Mr. John Eeeve, 
mpions. West Grinstead, Horsham, Sussex, 
area of 4 acres has been treated thus : — 
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Abridged Reports of the Botanical Visitor. 

es of visits, May 12th and October 8th, 1897. 

the beginning of this year the half-plot which last year 

own with 4 cwt. of basic slag, received an additional 
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4 cwt., wliich has thus brought it up to the level of the other 
half, which received 8 cwt. of basic slag in one application. 
On the first named half-plot there is a very close and hea\T 
growth of Dutch and Alsike Clover and Trefoil, forming a 
sharp line of demarcation between the two half-plots. There 
can be no doubt that the two separate dressings have produced 
the best results. 

With regard to the Lime l*lot, it does not seem that suflScient 
time has yet elapsed to enable the herbage to recover from the 
discouraging effects of the drought of last year. 

One-half of the Salt strip has been resown with salt this 
yeai' ; but the extent to which this has oi)erate(i in diminishing 
the quantity of Bent-grass is not at the present time appreciable. 

The Superphosphate Plot makes a fairly good show, but the 
Clovers are not nearly so abundant here as on the Basic Slag 
Plot. I am unable to perceive that any benefit has accrued 
from the addition of kainit upon one-half of this plot. 

On the 13ung strip the grasses are well up, but as the season 
has advanced, the other plots have, with the help of the early 
rains, shown a tendency to level up to the dung, which this year, 
with the more favourable conditions operating beneficially for 
the minerals, is not so marked in its effects, and certainlv faDs 
behind the basic slag in the production of early bottom growth 
and stimulation of Clover. 

Foxtail shows a decided increase this year upon the manured 
plots, as compared with the two preceding years. Bent, on the 
other hand, seems generally to have decreased as a result of 
the manuring. The propoition of Moss is much less upon the 
manured i)lots than elsewhere in the field. 

When the site was visited in October, it was seen that the 
improvement produced by the basic slag had been well main- 
tained, but that the best eti'ects were to be seen on the 8 cwt. 
per acre half-plot ; though, as has been already mentioned, in 
ilay the half-plot which had received the two separate 
dressings made the better show. A point of special interest 
noticed on this occasion was the remarkably thick; seedling 
gi'owth of Trefoil which was present in the field as the I'esult 
of the shedding of the seeds of this plant before the hay was 
carried. 

There was a considerable quantity of seedling grass to he 
seen upon the plots, but the levelling up was chiefly due to 
the development of the Trefoil, with Fiorin-grass, Cocksfoot, 
and Yorksliire Fog. The proportion of the last-named grass 
seemed to have been somewhat diminished by the action of 
the lime, which, on the other hand, aj^peared to have favoured 
the development of the finer grasses. 
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Report of the Steward in charge (Mr. W. Ashcroft). 

Dates of visits, April 30th, July 2nd, and September 23rd, 
}7. 

On my first visit on April 30th, my notes on the plots were 
It " the half-plot where the slag had been applied at two sepa- 
» dressings (4 cwt., winter 1895-96, 4 cwt., winter 1896-97), 
IS decidedly better than the other half, and it and the dunged 
ip looked about equal; Superphosphate and Kainit Plot 
ghtly better than the Superphosphate alone ; no effect from 
DC ; the application of salt decidedly prejudicial." 
On July 2nd, when the grass was quite ready to cut, ought, in 
% to have been cut a few days before, rather than as it was, 
few days later, the Slag Plot on both halves (8 cwt. one 
essing, and 4 cwt. two separate dressings), and the dunged 
ip showed a good crop ; the herbage very largely consisting 
a big growth of Trefoil and Alsike Clover ; in fact, Trefoil was 
nsiderably in evidence over most of the plqts, but not to 
ything like the marked degree shown on the Slag Plot. 
The tenant and myself estimated the crop on the Slag Plots 
id Dung strip to be quite 2 loads an acre, the average of the 
her plots being not more than a load, if that. My previous 
)tes on the prejudical effects of salt and the non-effect of lime 
ere borne out by the subsequent growth of the crop. 
One point of interest in my visit on September 23rd, when 
e aftermath had been grazed down, was the somewhat con- 
adictorv evidence shown in the two halves of the Slajj Plot. 
I the spring, and when the grass was ready to cut, the half 
\ which the slag had been applied at two separate dressings 
oked the l^est, whereas on September 23rd the half on which it 
id been applied in one dressing (8 cwt., winter 1895-96) had 
>rtainly the better appearance in bottom herbage. 
Owing to the lateness of cutting and the subsequent August 
ins, there was quite a thick seeding of Trefoil on the ground. 
The prejudicial effects of salt had disappeared. There is no 
)ubt that on these poor weald clays basic slag is the manure 
' apply to improve and sweeten the herbage, and it should 
other be observed that this is the second season since the 
>plication of both dung and basic slag (so far as the 8 cwt. 
• one dressing is concerned), and that the crop from the slag 
lis second year hardly differs from that taken when the dung 
id been put across all the plots. 

It would be an interesting object-lesson to compare the cost 
' the dung with the cost of the slag, their produce, and the 
«ult at the end of five years. The dung did not cost less 
lan 50s. an acre, whereas for the same expenditure on the 
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Slag Plot you could give duriug the next three years another 
12 cwt. of slag. 

" What is wanted " is the cheapest method of improving poor 
jxistures; in one sense, "anything and everything" will help 
to mend grass, but when we come to do it to any extent it 
all resolves itself into a question of £ s, d,, and that is in 
these days very often the one thing wanting. 



EXPEEIMENTAL SiTE No. 6, AT YeOVILTON, SOMSRSET. 

OvsTied by J. K. D. Wingfield Digby, Esq., M.P., and occupied 
Ijy Mr. Ernest Haine, of Yeovil ton, Ilchester, Somerset. 

EXPEBIMENTS ON* " TeART " LaND. 

As stated in the Society's last issued Eeport, it had been 
intended to investigate the effect of Soft versus Hard Water, 
but it having been apparently proved that the water from the 
above-named land was not hard nor of a purging nature, and 
<lid not differ materially in composition from the river water, 
this portion of the inquiiy was abandoned. 

(a.) Manurtal Experiments, 
An area of 4 acres has been treated thus : — 



Dung. 

15 locuh per 

acre. 


Basic Slag 8 net. 

and Kuinit 

2 cict. per acre. 


Nothing. 


Hoad'Scrapingt 
and Lime. 



4 Plota — 1 acre each. 



Abridged Eepokts of the Botanical Visitor. 

Dates of visits, July 14th and Octo])er 13th, 1897. 

There can be no doubt as to the improvement effected by 
the manures, though the best results are to be seen on the 
]>lut manured with basic slag and kainit, where the Clovers, 
also, have been greatly enc()ura<,'ed. The herbage of the Dung 
ll(»t, though heavy, is coarse, whilst the dressing of road- 
scrapings and lime does not seem to have produced any effect 

The field has been mowed, and Mr. Haine informs me that 
he obtained a fairly good crop from it. Cocksfoot^ which 
succumbed last year in consequence of the drought, has this 
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ned its ascendancy, and this grass, together wit 
rm the principal ingredients in the herbage. 

.) Experiment on Early and Late feeding of Qrasa, 



Abridged Eepobt of the Botanical Yisitob. 

visit, October 13th, 1897. 
rbage of this field is very coarse, and the grow 
character — the dumpiness being due to the 
Cocksfoot which obtains wherever the dropp 
e lain, and the consequent avoidance of such 
jtock. The grasses comprise Cocksfoot, in 
5, a large proportion of Bent-grass, with Meadow 
Eye, and Hard Fescue in smaller and varying 
e rest of the herbage comprises Eed and White 
weeds as Milfoil, Earth-nut, Autumnal Hawk! 
, the last named being very abundant. The h 
fairly even, does not seem to include any 
lature. The soil is a stiffish clay, and althouf 
e time of my visit, there were no signs of & 
5 pasture, in fact, is distinctly grassy, and seemi 
affording a very fair supply of food. 

nient on the utility of Cake-feeding in preventing " «c 
»m the beginning and in stopping it wnen once begun, 

lots A, B, and C were set out as follows: — 
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was used for tVie purpose of ascertaining wh( 
at conditioDS, the land in its natural stat 
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"teart." Plot C was used for feeding with cake; and PlotP 
was kept for feeding later on in the year. 



Eeport of the Steward in charge (Mr. A. F. Milton Dbuck) 

As my Stewardship did not commence until August last, whei 
I succeeded 'Mr. Dyke, my Keport must mainly refer to wha 
has taken place since then. 

On the 1st of May last four Devon cows were purchased b; 
Mr. Haine, the tenant, at Taunton Market at a total costo 
52/. Two of them were put on Plot C, each having a dail; 
allowance of 5 lbs. of cotton cake, and the others were put oi 
Plot A vrithout any cake. Unfortunately, about the end o 
June, one of the cattle on Plot A had to be sold, as it wa 
suffering from mood, or protrusion of the uterus — a no 
uncommon complaint in the neighbourhood — but this wa 
not due to scouring. It was replaced by another anima 
(purchased at the same time as the others for 15/.), which ha 
been grazing in a meadow (mild land) in Mr. Haine's occi 
pation. 

The produce of Plot B was made into hay in June, and th 
plot was then grazed with the cattle which had not had cab 
and were previously on Plot A. Tlie rough grass on Plot j 
was cut. 

On August 1st the cake given to the cattle on Plot C wa 
increased to 10 lbs. for each. 

l*revious to being sold or slaughtered, each animal wa 
weij^'lied four times with the following results : — 



Animals on I'iot C. 


2 


- 


Animals c 
8 


m Plot A. 

4 


Augusts .. 
September 24 
November 8 
15 


cwts. qrs. llw*. 

10 1 14 

11 
11 2 7 
11 8 


cwts. qrs. 

8 3 

9 1 
10 
10 


11)^. 

9 




cwts. 
10 
10 
11 
11 


qrs. lbs. 
1 
1 14 



1 14 


cwts. qn. lb»- 
8 • 
7 3 7 
7 3 
7 2 14 



Xos. 1 and 2 (on Plot C), fed ^\'ith cake, did not scou: 
neither did Xo. 3 (on Plot A), which replaced the one sol< 
])ut Xo. 4, which had been on Plot A all the time, scoured, ai 
lost weight in consequence. 

The following table shows the monthly increase or decrea 



in weight of cattle : — 
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Plot C. 


Animal No. I. 


Monthly Increase. 


Animal No. 3. 


• Monthly Increase. 


Aug. 3 ' 
Sept. 24 
Nov. 8 
„ 15 

1 


cwts. qrs. lbs. 

10 1 14 

11 
11 2 7 
11 3 


cwts, qrs. lbs. 

2 14 
2 7 
21 


cwts. qrs. 

8 3 

9 1 
10 
10 


lbs. 



9 






cwts. qrs. lbs. 

i 2 9 
1 2 19 
i 



1 1 14 



1 1 



1 
Plot A. . 


Animal N 


o. 3. 


Monthly Increase. 


Animal No. 4. 


Monthly Decrease. 


Aug. 3 
Sept. 24 
Nov. 8 
. 15 


cwts. qrs. 
10 1 

10 1 

11 
11 1 


lbs. 


14 


14 


cwts. qrs. lbs. 

6 14 
2 14 
1 14 


cwts. qrs. lb«. 
8 
7 3 7 
7 3 
7 2 14 


cwts. qrs. lbs. 

• 

6 21 
7 
14 




■ • 




1 14 


• • 


1 14 



The sale of the four beasts resulted in a loss of 17s. 6fZ. 

I have gratefully to acknowledge the help received from 
Mr. E. A. Eawlence and the ready assistance rendered by 
Mr. E. E. Haine and Mr. E. Damphney in carrying out these 
experiments. 

The intestines of the two animals on Plot A were sent to 
I)r. Newman, whose Eeport is appended. 

Bacteriological Report by George Newman, M.D., D.P.H., &o. 
Demonstrator of Bacteriology, King's College, London. 

On August 23rd, 1897, I received from Mr. E. E. Haine, of 
Yeovilton, samples of (1) soil, (2) grass, (3) scour. The bottle 
containing the sample of water was broken in transit — another 
sample of drinking water arrived at the laboratory August 2Gth. 

A thorough and detailed examination of these four samples 
was made as follows : — 

1. Surface Soil. — This was lumpy and contained many small 
rootlets. A certain quantity of it was taken, minced up small 
and submitted to the following treatment : — 

(a.) * • 5 gramme thoroughly mixed in a sterilized flask with 
18 fluid ozs. of sterilized water, and three Koch's plates f 

* The French system of mecwsurement lias been used as that generaUy in 
vogue for fine quantities. A cubic centimetre (c.c.) would be about twenty 
** drops." 

t A Koch's plate is a method of investigation by which a small quantity of 
the substance to be examined is added to a given quantity of nutrient medium, 
and is then spread out upon a flat dish or plate, and after solidification is 
incubated at a degree of temperature and moisture which is favourable to the 
growth of bacteria. 
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were made in gelatine contaiDing 1 c.c, 0*5 e.c, 0*1 c.e. 
respectively. These were incubated at 68° F.* 

{h.) Two test tubes of nutrient beef broth were inoculated 
w^ith the soil and incubated at blood heat (98 • 5° F.), and room 
temperature (60*^ F.). Sub-cultures were made on gelatine and 
agar, and two guinea-pigs were inoculated. 

(c.) A large number of microscopic preparations were made 
from the solutions of the soil and from the cultures, and 
examined. 

The following micro-organisms were detected : — 

Quantitative Examination. — Many tliousandn |>er gramme. 

Kinds of Micro- Organism K. — The following n^ay be taken as samples:— 

Bacillus subtiliSf^ the Hay bacillus, growing as short rods or threads, 
very common, and widely distributee! ; net jmthogeDic or disease-producing. 

Bacillus mycoideSf a larger rod, found ni cultivated soils; like anthrtx 
in some respects, but innocent. 

Bacillus jflavescens, small rods, found in marshy water. 

Bacillus fluoi'esce7is non-liquefaciens, short delicate innocent rods, very 
<:ommon. 

General Remarks. — The soil is not highly polluted, organically; 
nor does it appear to contain any micro-organisms which can 
<lirectly affect the matter in hand. 

Physically, wliat was received was non-porous, cakey, and 
tenacious. 

Within a month neither of the guinea-pigs showed any sign 
of disease. 

2. Grass. — Of this there were two samples — that from 
.scouring land and that from non-scouring land. Both were 
treated separately as follows: — 

(«.) .A ])ortion of each was washed in sterilized beef broth, 
and two Koch's plates were made in gelatine, 1 c.c. and • 5 c.c. 
lospectivelv. From the resulting growth sub-cultures were 
n^de. 

J).) A portion of each was soaked for three days in 18 fluid ozs. 
1 sterilized water, from which plates were made, which in due 
.'••1 — :o ti"^ -* 5^1 ■*'i^*'iired. 



..^u^..../o,. ^.ans placing tho gelatine and the micro organism (=iliecii//iff]e) 

*> chamber where the de.simble temjx^ratunj and moisture for its growth will 

.. -wtiiined. Some organisms prefer a high temi)craturc, eg. that of the blood, 

*"*^ Cen tirade (C), or 98*0' Fahrenheit (F.). Others prefer a low tempentuio 

•^e20^C., or G8'' F. 

It mny be well just to state that a Jia alius is a rod, longer than it it broid. 

^ 'se are frequently so small that 10,000, end to end, wanld not extend to 

,^.e than an inch. A micro-coccus is a rouml cell, requiring high powen of the 

.licroscopc to see. A spirillnm is a wavy thread-like organism. These three 

'^"ms practically comprise all the lower bacteria. Both lower Mid higher 

>. Afcr'" '^*"'? '"^''"sified as vegetables, not animals. 
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(c.) A portion of each was placed in broth and incubated at 
1 • 5' F. and 68° F., and sub-cultured. 

(d.) Microscopic preparations of the various solutions and 
lb-cultures were made and examined. 
The following micro-organisms were found : — 

Quautitaiive Examination. — So numerous that it was impossible to make 
en an approximate estimation. 
The chief kinds present in scouring land grass : — 

Bacillus fluoi^escetis liquefaciens, short round-ended rods, very common ;. 
nocent. 

Micrococcus jlavus, small round cells, in twos and threes ; innocent. 
Bacillus viscosus, Bacillus aquaiilis. Bacillus subtilis. Bacillus lique/acienSy 
c. 
Bacillus saprogenes, and some putrefactive micrococci. 

Remarks. — There was a very marked difference indeed 
3tween the grass from the scouring land and that from healthy 
nd in the degree, and rapidity of onset, of putrefaction. 
3veral of the above organisms afford ample explanation of 
itrefaction. 

3. Scour (manure from scouring cows) was investigated as 
llows : — 

(a.) A platinum needle-loop full of the excreta was mixed 
ith sterilized beef broth and incubated at 98 • 5° F. From this 
lixture a healthy guinea-pig was inoculated (2 ' 5 c.c). 

(b.) Two Koch's plates in gelatine were also made (1 c.c. and 

•5 c.c). 

(c.) Sub-cultiures were made upon gelatine and agar, both 
om the excreta itself and from the broth. These were incu- 
ated at 68° F. and 98 • 5° F. A guinea-pig was inoculated from 
le agar. 

(rf.) A number of microscopic preparati(»ns were made from 
le excreta and from the cultures. 

The following micro-organisms were detected : — 

There must have been even millions of micro-organisms in 
le smallest quantities of the manures sent to me. 

Putrefactive germs abounded, and the scour was much more 
Ivanced in every way in putrefaction than the healthy manure. 
; was very watery, yellow-green in colour, of an extremely 
lul odour, with many bubbles of gas (carbonic acid or 
ethane), but having no blood and no parasites. It con- 
ined : — 

BaciUus fluorescens putidus, assisting to produce both the putrefaction 
d coloar (green). 

Bacilli lique/aciens, fuscus, flavescens, and eryfhrosporus were amongst 
e common organisms present. 
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The chief feature, however, was the enormous number of a 
more virulent group, including Bacillus coll communis, and the 
Proteus family. Without entering into unnecessaiy bacte- 
riological facts. Bacillus coli communis calls for some detailed 
remark. It is the chief ally of the virulent bacillus of enteric 
fever (typhoid), and is held by many bacteriologists to be a cause 
of diarrhcea. It is, howe^'er, always present in the intestine, and 
therefore, except under special circumstances or conditions, it 
does not cause diarrhcea. It produces an acid fermentation of 
lactose (milk sugar), and thereby curdles milk, and it has the 
further power of producing methane gas (Klein). It splits up 
peptones and the products of advanced digestion, and produces 
iiidul in the lower part of the intestine. In all diseased conditioas 
oi the intestine its numbers are greatly increased, and when 
present with typhoid Ijacilli the B, coli assumes a much 
higher degree of virulence than when alone. So much is this 
the case that some authorities hold that B, coll really takes 
some considerable share in the ]>roduction of the characteristic 
symptoms of typhoid fever. 

Enteric (or typhoid) fever is not, as is well known, a disease 
affecting animals like it does man, though it undoubtedly has 
its analogies amongst the lower animals. B. coli is probably 
a normal inhabitant of the intestines of man, cattle, pigs, dogs, 
&c. It is not the same as typhoid, though when present in 
great numbei-s it may in^oduee a similar effect, and under 
favourable circumstances can take on a high degree of virulence. 
Dr. Cautley * rej)orts that the vii'ulence of B. coli is definitely 
intensitied by association with non-pathogenic micro-organisms, 
especially so with yeasts. In the same official Report, Dr. 
Klein states that B. volt is *' a powerful decomposer of albumen,' 
and produces poisons (toxins) as a result of its gix)wth— and 
the elfect of these poisons is a fall of temperature, vomiting, 
purging, and collapse. The i)ost-morteni signs are a congested 
intestine, containing very watery contents. 

The most characteristic activity of this group is that of 
fermentation of carbo-hydrates (i.e. sugar, starch, &c.), the inicio- 
organisni itself producing a ferment which lirst produces lactic 
acid, and then breaks that up into less complex substances. In 
health the B, coli is non-virulent, its force is spent upon the 
process of fermentation ; but in conditions of inflammation in 
the digestive tract this jnocess being in abeyance, the bacillus 
will become virulently pathogenic (Peckham).t Professor 
I>ooker has recently made an extensive investigation into the 

♦ Local Government Board Report, " Medical Ofliucr's Supplement,** 1895-9^ 
p. 282. 
t * Journal of Experimrntal Medicine,' Vol. ii., No. 5, 1897, p. 557. 
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lisms causing diaiThcea in children, and his view is inter- 
g in this connection. He says, " no single micro-organism 
md to be a specific exciter of the diarrhoea, but the affection 
merally to be attributed to the result of the activity of a 
ber of varieties of bacteria, some of which belong to well- 
WL species and are of ordinary occurrence and wide distribu- 

the most important being the streptococcus and proteus 
%ris.'' * " The first step," he adds, " in the pathological 
tiss is probably an injury to the epithelium of the intestine 
L excessive fermentation, from toxic products of bacteria or 
I other factors." 

r. Klein t seems to hold very much the same view, for he 
ives that the presence in the bowel of enormous numbers of 
)li or of Proteus vulgaris may result in active disease. Food 
Id be the likely channel of infection, and if this was cooked 
)erly, or the stomach retained its healthy and usual acidity, 
germs would be in all probability not virulent, or be killed. 

" let this polluted food be uncooked, and let there be 
ierangement of tlie stomaoh whereby its natural acidity 
mpaii-ed, then the passage of a large number of £. coll 
»f Proteus vulgaris into the intestine might, owing to their 
rmous capacity for multiplication at body temperature, have 
lally deleterious effects." {Klein.) 

^roteus vulgaris. — Found in putrefying animal substances : 
htly bent bacilli, liquefying gelatine, motile, no spores. 

:. Water. — This physically pure water was examined : — 
a.) By Koch's plate method, 1 c.c, • 5 c.c, • 1 c.c, of the 
:er being added to sterilized gelatine, plated and incubated. 
)-cultures and microscopic preparations were made, 
rhe following micro-organisms were detected : — 

Quantitative Examination. — 7000 micro-organisms per cubic centimetre. 

Linds present : — 

Ul^ruiUus ;,laucus \ jj^^,^^_ 

^eniculiuni glaucum J 

'>accharornyc€S. — Yeast . 

iaciUus Uqiiefaciens \ 

lacilusajituil.hs constantly present in waters. 

licrococcus cifrrtis ^ 

Royiai'ks.—lihii seven thousand bacteria per c.c. are too many 
a potable water, which ought not to contain more than. 500, 
lerwise the water is not a bad one. 



JobD Hopkins Hospital Report, Vol. vi., pp. 251, 253. 
Loral Government Board Report "Medical Officer's SupplemeiiV' 
5-96, p. 195, et seq. 
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On November 9th, 1 went to Yeovilton, and in company with 
Mr. Milton Druce (one of the Society's Experiments Stewards), 
Mr. R. Ware, M.K.C.Y.S. (Martock), and Mr. E. E. Maine, ex- 
amined the experimental land and the scouring cows. This gave 
me an opportunity of also making a microscopic examination 
of very recent excreta for the purpose of searching for Amwbo 
call, A number of cultures were also made in gelatine of 
scouring and non-scouiing excreta. It was mutually agreed by 
those present that the investigations would be increased in 
value by a careful post-moi*tem examination of animals, either 
dead from scouring, or killed during the acute stage. I pointed 
out, in correspondence, to tlie Chairman of the Experiments 
(^'ommittee, that such an investigation of an animal might, or 
might not, yield fruitful results, but that a bacteriological 
research could not l)e considered as in any degree complete? 
without some such examination. It will be obvious that as a 
matter of fact only a very extended series of animal examinations 
could be accepted as altogether reliable, or as forming sufficient 
data for valid conclusions. However, one was better than none. 
On the certification of Mr. Ware, that a certain animal was 
scouring from " teart " lands, and on the agreement of those 
present to the same effect, it was decided to kill the cow for 
purposes of investigation. 

On November 18th, the abomasum, liver, spleen, a mesenteric 
gland, small intestine, ileum, and rectum of a scouring cow 
were received at the laboratory well packed, sealed, and labeUed, 
from Mr. Kobert Ware, M.RC. V.S., being the products of a post- 
mortem at Yeovilton. A bottle of urine and a bottle of blood 
from the scouring animal were also received. 

These articles were bacteriologically examined as follows ;— 

Blood, — Tliree Koch's plates were made, sub-cultures and 
microscopic films. 

Urine, — Two Koch's plates (November 17th), sub-cultures 
and microscopic films. 

Liver, — A typical piece was cut out and hardened * in alcohol 
and ether, and later in celloidin. 

A small quantity of serum was extracted before hardeniog, 
and was inoculated with broth and gelatine, and incubated. 

Spleen, — Ditto. 

Excreta from rectum, Ueum, and ahoma^sum were examined in 
each case microscopically stained and unstained, and cultures 
were made in gelatine and beef broth. 

* JIardeinng is a process of preparation for sectioD ontting. When a piece of 
tissQc is sQfficiently nardened, it is frozen, and extretndy thm seotiont of it tf^ 
cut with a razor on a microtome, and are then ready for stainiag, to deteet vaj 
bacteria in the tissue. Unless tissues were thus hardened it wookI be InqraiiiUe 
to cut sections thin enough to examine under a microscope. 
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Small intestine, ileum, ahonas^cm, and mesenteric gland were 
1 hardened for further examination. 
The following results were obtained : — 

General Condition, — Good. Contents of abomasum were 
kaline in reaction, very watery and yellowish-green in colour, 
lie mucous membrane throughout the alimentary tract was 
)mparatively healthy. 

The abomasum was slightly congested, and showed several 
nail, depressed, injected ulcers (each about the ^^ize of a six- 
ence). These were cut out and hardened. 

Parables, — None whatever. No strongyli. No psorosperms. 

Micro-Organisms : — 

1. Bacillus coli communis (for description, see above) in the blood, urine, 
ecretion from liver, fluid and excreta from abomasum, ileum, and rectum, 
^resent in great numbers. 

2. Proteus vulgaris, — In the blood and excreta from ileum, &c. An 
ictively moving bacillus present in putrid meat infusions, very common in 
)utrefyincr animal matter. Pathogenic for rabbits, but not lor larger animals. 

3. Bacillus citreus cadaveris, — In the bloo<l. Occurs frequently in animals 
orty-eiglit hourp, or more, after death. Non-pathogenic. 

4. Bacilltis fluorescens liquefaciens (see above). — In the blood, and 
ecretion from liver. 

5. Streptococcus liquefaciens vel coli gracilis. — In the blood (?), and excreta 
rom the rectum. Ttiese occurred more or less extensively in the rectum, but 
►nly very rarely in the blood. They are chains of small round cells, and are 
ion-pathogenic. 

6. Micrococcus ureas, — In the urine. Found, it is said, in air ; certainly 
-ery common in alkaline urines. Round cells, singly or in pairs. 

7. Micrococcus ochroleucus, — In the urine. Small round cells, producing a 
narked yellow colour in culture which is soluble in abohol. 

It is not suggested that there were not other organisms 
present, but it is afi&rmed that the above were the important 
s'erms. The Proteus group. Bacillus coli, and Bacillus fluorescens 
iquefaciens were particularly common and abundant. It would 
^ expected that a large number of ordinary putrefying germs 
Would be present. 

Notes on the Report, — I may perhaps be allowed to make some 
■^marks upon the general question of scouring, and upon the 
^bove data. These observations cannot be taken as final, for 
^he data are not sufficient in quantity to justify any very 
^alid conclusions. I have simply made a careful and thorough 
l^acteriological examination of various substances and tissues 
submitted to me — the series of experiments, in my judgment, 
'iave been of a too limited nature to place beyond dispute 
''he facts which they have partially or wholly brought to light. 

Vol. vra. — f. s. k 
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They are, however, I think of a nature not unworthy of con- 
sideration in this somewhat mysterious disease. 

It will be admitted that the very marked diarrhoea (8coll^ 
ing) and wasting which characterises certain animals feeding 
on " teart " lands is produced by one of two causes, either >- 

1. Organic. — Parasites, micro-organisms, vegetable organic 

poisons ; 
or 

2. Not organic. — Salts (in soil, water, or grass): conditions 

of temperature and moisture of soil, fe. 

Many veterinary authorities have from time to time put 
forward the hypothesis that scouring amongst cattle on "teart" 
land is due to j^^^^^sitcs, l*erhaps the best statement in behalf 
of this view is that of l^rofessor Penberthy,of the Eoyal Veterinary 
College, London. In a most able article on the subject * he 
claims that there is much evidence in support of a parasitic 
cause, whilst not denying that excess of purging salts or luxu- 
riant immature herbage may be responsible for some cases. 
But if these (and not parasites) were the cause, then surely 
horses and sheep grazing upon the same land should suffer 
in the same way from the saiiic salts or herbage. After most 
carefully studying Mr. Clarke's Essay in the ^Society's Annual 
* Journal' for 1855, and the extremely exhaustive and able Eeport 
in the 18C2 ' Journal/ by the late Dr. A'oelcker, and collecting 
evidence from all available sources, I must admit that I share 
Professor Penberthy's view that the probabilities are in favour 
of an organic rather than inorganic cause. 

Bearing tliis in mind, special search was made in passing 
for (1) Amoia coli ; (2) Psoroiipcrms ; (3) Strongt/li, They are 
clearly not " bacteria " ; but the writer felt that no harm couW 
be done by an examination for such parasites as have been 
proved to bo more or less associated witli the alimentary tract, 
and with diarrluea. 

The Amojba coll is one of the lowest of all parasites, anJ 
possesses the simplest structure. It is a round or oval mass 
of i^rotoplasm, and occurs in the large intestine in tropical 
dysentery. It may also occur in the Uver. Outside the body 
these rapidly break down and disappear. Hence examination 
of excreta must he undertaken immediately after it has left the 
body. Kartulis and others hold that it may cause dysenter)'. 
Scouring is not strictly dysentery. Still these parasites were 
searched for on November 9th in the " hanging drop " prepay- 
tion on a warm stage. They were not present in any of » 
considerable number of preparations. 

*• "T"^ 

♦ *' Journal of Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics,*' Vol. yii. No- •'' 
p. 260 (Sept. 18^4). John IVnberthy, F.K.C.V.S. 
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Psorosperms were also examined for in the intestine, and in 
e prepared sections of liver. They were not found. 
Strongyliy as suggested by Professor Penberthy,* and as so 
imirably described by Professor Mac Fadyean,t were searched 
r in stomach, intestine, and lungs. They were not, however, 
^esent. 

No parasites of any kind (excluding Bacteria) were found 
ther in the excreta or in the tissues of the body. 
Dr. EJein has recently described J a micro-organism which he 
aids to be the cause of very acute diarrhoea (simulating cholera) 
I the human intestine. It is a spore-bearing bacillus, not 
rowing in oxygen {anaerobic), liquefying gelatine, producing a 
larked odour in gelatine and milk, and with many characteris- 
ics that liken it to malignant oedema on the one hand, and to 
?. hityricus on the other, but differing from both in several im- 
ortant characteristics. Spore-bearing bacilli are rare in the 
Qtestine. Klein states that B. mesentericus and B. amylohacter 
re " the only two known species " occurring thus. He proposes 
herefore to name this new bacillus B. enteritidis sjporogencs (the 
pore-bearing bacillus of the intestine). It has been impossible 
Q the present circumscribed investigation to examine very fully 
or tliis new micro-organism, which appears to possess such very 
Qarked power of producing diarrhoea. I have already remarked 
hat upon the subculture and microscopic preparations whicli 
lave been made it has been demonstrated beyond question that 
whatever else there may be, there was present when the tissues 
eached the laboratory abundant sporulation, but the evidence 
K)inted to an aerobic spore-bearing bacillus, and not an anaerobic 
ne. It yet remains to isolate and cultivate the spore-bearing 
>acilli which have been found, and see how far they meet 
)r. Klein's description of B. enteritidis sporogcncs. More than 
his cannot at present be said.§ 

I have in the above results of the bacteriological examination 
tated in some detail what facts seemed relevant to the matter 
n hand, with regard to Bacillus coli communis and Proteus vul- 
garis. Such is the evidence, but I cannot commit myself to any 
lefinite conclusion on such a limited area of investigation. I 
hink, however, that the?e is not a little evidence from Mr. Clarke's 
issay, Dr. Voelcker's Keport, Professor Penberthy's Article^ and 

• ** Journal of Comparative Patholojijy and Therapeutics," Vol. vii. No. 3, 
>. 261 (Sept. 1894). John Peuberthy, F.R.C.V.S. 

t Ihid. 1896, p. 314. 

: Local Government Board, 1895-96. " Report of the Medical Officer" (Sir 
ft. Thorne Thome), Appendix B., No. i., p. 200 et seq. (E. Klein, M.D., F.R.S.) 

§ If it is found on lurther investigation that any more liglit may be thrown 
)Q the matter i may peihups be permitted to send a note to the * Journal' for 
»extyear.-G. N. 

K 2 
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the Comparative Studies in Diarrlicea, by a number of autho- 
rities, that after due weight has been given and elimina- 
tious made, the real cause of this emaciation and diarrha^ 
amongst cattle on certain lands is due to an organic agent and 
factor, or set of factors, and not inorganic. I am further in- 
clined to the % iew that " the soil of scouring land " (Voelcker), 
and possibly a condition of the giuss — " a larger proportion of 
soluble saline matter, organic acids, and other combinations " 
(Voelcker) — act not directly as the sole agents in the scouring, 
but act either on the cow, producing a favourable nidus for 
organic agents or upon those organic agents themselves. There- 
fore, in a sentence, I should venture to express my opinion 
that the true cause of the scouring is an organic poison, but 
that there are inorganic conditions affecting the animal or the 
poisonous agent, or both. 

1 may take this opportunity of saying a few words, though 
tliey are only indirectly connected with the above Beport, upon 
the relationship between the soil of the injurious land and the 
micro-organisms of diarrhoea. 

For some considerable time it has been noted that certain 
iliseases llourish in men and animals living upon certain soils. 
Foi' example. Sir George Buchanan and Dr. Bowditch, for 
England and the United States respectively, have pointed out 
the intimate relationsliip between tlie dampness of soil and 
consumption (tuberculosis of the lungs), and Pettenkofer has 
traced a definite relationship between the rise and fall of the 
ground water with pollution of the soil and typhoid (enteric) 
fever. Ballard has proved what is now frequently demonstrated, 
tliat the summer rise of diaiTha^a mortality does not commence 
until the mean temperature of the soil recorded by the four-foot 
earth-tliermometer has attained somewhere about 56° F., and 
the decline of diarrhoea coincides with the decline of soil 
temperature. Xor is tlie influence of the atmospheric tempera- 
ture, or tlie temperature of the superficial layers of the earth, 
apparent until the tem])erature of the four-foot thermometer 
has risen to My F. This temperature (56° F.) is therefore 
considered as the "critical" four-foot earth temperature — that 
is to say, the temperature at which certain changes (putrefiMJ- 
tive, bacterial, &c.) take place in the pores of the earth with the 
conseijuent development of the diarrhceal poison. 

After a very elaborate and prolonged investigation on behalf 
of the Local Government Board, Dr. Ballard formulates the 
causes of diarrluea in the following conclusions* : — 

(a.) The essential cause of diarrhcea resides ordinanly in the 

* Supplement to the *' Report of the Medical Officer of tl.o Local QoreninBfli&t 
Board," 1887, p. 7. 
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uperficial layers of the earth, where it is intimately associated 
idth the life processes of some micro-organism not yet detected 
•r isolated. 

{h.) That the vital manifestations of such organism arc 
lependent, among other things, perhaps principally upon 
conditions of season, and in the presence of dead organic matter 
which is its pabulum. 

(c.) That on occasion such micro-organism is capable of 
getting abroad from its primary habitat the earth, and having 
become air-borne obtains opportunity for fastening on non- 
Uving organic material and of using such organic material both 
as nidus and as pabulum in undergoing various, phases of its 
life history. 

(d.) That from food, as also from the contained organic 
matter of particular soils, such micro-organism can manufacture, 
by the chemical changes wrought therein through certain of 
its life processes, a substance which is a virulent chemical 
poison. 

Much has been done since 1887 to establish and confirm 
Ballard's researches ; and it will be observed that his final 
opinion is sufficiently elastic to include, as a cause of diarrhoea, 
chemical products of bacteria manufactured cither ivithin or 
outside the body. 

Scouring soils, according to the analyses of the late ])r. 
Voelcker, contain a comparatively large percentage of (1) 
organic matter ; (2) oxides of iron and alumina ; (3) insoluble 
siliceous matter ; (4) carbonate of lime. Whereas peat, which 
did not scour, though containing much more organic matter, 
contained less of the other named constituents, especially 
mineral substances. The non-scouring propensities of peat 
have been attributed solely to its lack of scouring salts, but it 
must te remembered also that peat has an acid-reaction which 
would be highly inimical to many pathogenic micro-organisms ; 
on the other hand its high percentage of organic matter might 
so abundantly meet the requirements of the sapropliy tic bacteria 
-hat — as in sewage — specific micro-organisms would be crowded 
Dut by competition. 

Again, it is said, " that the use of manures aggravates the 
mischief," but that '* the complaint ceases almost entirely after 
the first November frosts ; " both of which facts would appear 
to point in the direction of an organic agent as the cause of the 
disease. 

It appears to me that in relation to scouring, and from what 
has already been proved respecting the chemical and physical 
characteristics of scouring soQ, the factors to be most carefully 
considered in studying the question are: (1) the subsoil, its 
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consistence, pollution, temperature, &c. ; (2) the moisti 
j)Osition of the gi'ound water; (3) the action of bacter 
in the soil and in the living tissues and fluids of the anil 
15ut alon<]jside such considerations, the animal eleme^ 
speuk, must not be lost sight of. In addition to any < 
condition, it is obvious that the accidental cause, wha 
may l)e, rcriuires a particular animal condition to prori 
scouring. Horses and sheep are apparently but little 
on the self-same patch of land which produces scon 
cattle. So long as any such difference exists we have in< 
of not only some external agent, but some condition 
animars tissues favourable to the disease. 



Experimental Trials with Basic Slag. 

Abridged Eepobt of the Botanical Yisitob. 

In July and October last I visited a number of sites u 
Digby Estate, in the neighbourhood of Sherborne, Dorse 
whicli, at the instance of Mr. Eawlence (Mr. Digby *s 
trials had been made" with basic slag. The nature of 1 
ex])erimente(l upon in almost every case was such aswoul 
under the denomination of poor, cold clay; and it wfi 
some of the poorest of these examples that the most 
results had been produced. The history of these plots 
the (late of my first visit was given to me by Mr. Ea 
who stated that the manure was sown in March, 189 
half-acre i)lots, at the rate of 8 cwt. per acre. The 
drought of the summer of 1895 prevented any result 
observed during that year, and as the season of 18 
proved to l)e an extremely dry one, there were practic 
results worth noticing until the commencement of the 
year. 

The fact that the results have only become sti 
ai)parent in this, the tliird year of the experiments, 8€ 
me to 2)oint to the following conclusions, \'iz. : — (1) On 
s(jils the full effects of l)asic slag are not apparent unti] 
siderable period has elapsed ; but (2) the development < 
cfJ'ects may be, and probably is, hastened or retarded 
condition of the season following the application of the n 
and (3) that it may perhaps be assumed that the be: 
effects of the slag are not only maintained over a vei 
siderable period, but that there is also a marked tcndc 
increase observable in these effects from year to year, t 
would seem to point to a gradual improvement in the | 
conditions of growth, and probably also to the produci 
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a condition of food -availability in the soil which is specially 
favourable to the growth of leguminous plants. 

The stimulation of the Clovera and their allies would 
doubtless be accompanied by, if it did not exactly imply, a 
discouragement of the worthless weeds, such as has been 
observed in several of the sites. As regards the effect of the 
basic slag upon the grasses, the evidence at present derived 
from these experiments, and from those conducted by the 
Society, is not quite so conclusive as in the case of the legumi- 
nous herbage; but, so far as I have been able to observe, it 
does not appear that the stimulation of Clovers has been, in 
any case, at the expense of the better grasses of the pasture. 

I now select for detailed report one or two of the more 
notable examples of these trials : — 

Messrs. Dunford, Lillinqton. — The fii*st field chosen for trial 
upon this farm has a stiff clay top-soil, resting upon the Forest 
Marble of the Oolitic Series, and is a typical example of tho 
rough upland pasture met with in this neighbourhood. It is in 
greiit i^art ovemm by brambles, and the soil is mainly held 
by such weeds as Hawk's-beard, Hoary Eib-grass, or Plantain 
{Plantago media), Common Birds-foot, Field Daisy, Carnation- 
grass, «S:c. A few grasses are present in varying proportions ; 
thus, Dog's-tail is abundant, as is usual on such poor pastures, 
and Fiorin {Ayrostis alba, var. stolonifcra) and Hard Fescue are 
both plentiful, whilst in lesser quantities there are Cocksfoot and 
Quake-grass. There is also a sparse growth of White Clover. 
None of the better grasses, however, are in a flourishing state ; 
tlie small amount of Cocksfoot to be seen being very stunted. 
Large patches consisting entirely of Carnation-grass and Hoary 
Plantain are met with all over the field. 

This is the normal state of the herbage in the field, and its 
character sufficiently indicates the need for improvement as 
regards its feeding quality. In this respect the basic slag has 
brought about the most remarkable change. Upon the plot in 
question scarcely a plant of Carnation-grass is now to be seen ; the 
A\Tiite Clover has been greatly stimulated, and there is a very 
good bottom-growth, consisting chiefly of Fiorin-grass. Cocks- 
foot seems to be distinctly benefited, for it has not only in- 
creased in numbers, but has assumed a much coarser growth. 
Another grass which seems to have been greatly encouraged is 
Hard Fescue. Hoary Plantain, on the other hand, does not 
appear to be much affected by the altered conditions of 
growth; but the diminution of other weeds is most marked 
— though this is perhaps partly attributable to the preference 
shown by the stock for the herbage of this plot. 
In another field vcpovL this farm, having a similar soil, and 
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with a herbage of somewhat similar character, the basic A^ 
has worked an even greater change in the relative proportions 
of useful and worthless plants. The chief difference, however, 
in the two cases is the larger proportion of Clover in tli& 
second field. 

A third plot upon this farm is situated in a field having a 
rather steep slope, and characterised by a sparse herbage, with 
a profusion of Ox-eye Daisy, Self-heal, and Cudweed. Here the 
effect of the manure has been to bring on a very fine head of 
Eed Clover, and to eliminate, to a great extent, the Ox-eye 
Daisy and some. of the other weeds. 

In a field adjoining the last, but occupying the croNvn of the 
hill, a fourth experiment has demonstrated the apparent futiUty 
of applying basic slag to soils of a certain character. The clay 
of the lower field here gives place to a capping of sand upon the 
bottom rock, and consequently the soil loses its stiff, impervious^ 
character, and the results of the basic slag have here been almost 
nil. From this particular case, and also from others which we have 
observed, it seems that special attention should be given to the 
nature of the sub-soil in deciding upon the advisability or other- 
wise of applying basic slag in a particular locality, and also in 
judging the comparative effects of the manure in different locali- 
ties. It may frequently happen that in two contiguous fields 
the top-soil in the one case may have so thinned out as to bring 
the sub -soil (which is often, as in this case, the equivalent of the 
bottom-rock) nearer or close to the surface, and thus to alter 
materially the character and behaviour of the soil in reference 
to the action of the manure. 

Mr, Bird, Stockhndgc. — On this farm four separate experi- 
ments have been tried — two upon the Oxford Clay, and two on 
the stiff', cold clay above the Forest Marble. The results, as I 
am informed by Mr. Eawlence, have in all cases been very 
marked. I personally inspected one of the plots situated upon* 
the Oxford Clay, affording, as I venture to think, a very instruc- 
tive example of the capabilities possessed by basic slag for im- 
proving poor soils of this character. The field in question, 
though on a gentle slope, and artificially drained, is normaUy 
wet, and after a few hours' rain is, I am informed, little 
better than a bog. The herbage is very scanty, the grasses 
consisting chiefly of Fiorin and Yorkshire Fog. With these 
are abundantly associated Carnation-grass, Field Wood-rush, 
Common Eush, Marsh Cudweed, and Buttercup. Moss is also- 
exceedingly prevalent. Clovers are only sparsely represented. 
The field is one which has been allowed to go to grass, no* 
seeds whatever having been sown upon it. 

The effects of the dressing ol basic slag are chiefly noticeable 
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Q the production of a good plant of Clover, and the complete 
limination of the Carnation-grass, Eiish, and Moss, with a 
aarked reduction in the quantity of Buttercup. The differ- 
nce between the manured plot and the portion of the field 
djoining it could be detected directly one stepped from the 
►ne to the other. The Fiorin-grass and Yorkshire Fog have 
)enefited to a large extent by the manure, and the bottom- 
^wth, as compared with that of the rest of the field, is 
jxcellent. The fact that the normal herbage of the field does- 
lot include any grasses of good quality is sufficient to account 
;br their absence from the manured plot. 

The Clovers specially stimulated by the basic slag were Eed 
and White Clovers (especially the latter), and Yellow Suckling. 
Except in one instance it did not appear that the basic slag 
had promoted the growth of the grasses to an equal extent with 
the Clovers, but rather that it had supplied the necessary 
stimulus which was lacking in order to enable the Clover- 
plant to displace the worthless weeds of the pasture, and thus 
to convert a portion of a poor clay pasturage, characterised 
by thin, wiry, and weedy herbage, into a comparatively rich- 
feeding ground. 



Beport op the Consulting Botanist 
(Mr. W. Carrutiikks, F.R.S.). 

With reference to the Grass Experiments generally the 
Consulting Botanist says : — 

" The only point that suggests a remark is as to the opera- 
tion of the Farmyard Manure. From my own observations it 
appears that the vigorous growth of the herbage during the 
first year after applying the manure is rejected by the stock, 
where there is a choice of food, because of the presence of the 
manure, and that this latter has so far disappeared in the 
second year that the stock freely eat the herbage. The fertilis- 
ing influence of farmyard manure on the vegetation remains 
for a long time after the application of the manure. 

"The experiments should be continued, as the relative cost of 
the manure and treatment cannot be determined until there is 
some evidence of the exhaustion of tte manures. The propor- 
tionate cost of a manure which when once applied continues to 
be efficacious for several years, is of course much less than that 
of one whose efficacy disappears in a year or two. 

" I think it would be well to fence in a strip along the plots,, 
as much as would give a quarter of an acre in each plot, and 
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convert the produce into hay. This would exhibit more accu- 
rately the actual and relative value of each treatment" 



Concluding Observations by the Acting-Chairman of thi 
Experiments Committee (Mr. Agland). 

It will be remembered that from the experiments of 1896 
an inference was drawn that the continued use of feimyaid 
manure was favourable to the production of an abundant grass 
crop, rather than one of high value for feeding purposes. 
Further, that the use of lime, even on soils upon which it 
would ordinarily be valuable, might, imder certain circumstances 
resulting from an exceptional season, be temporarily prejudicial. 
Preference was expressed for the application of lime in the 
form of basic slag, and a caution, suggested by Mr. Bowbotham, 
was recorded against hasty deductions from the result of single 
seasons. 

With respect to the first of these inferences, the experience 
of the past year emphasises the necessity of caution in the use 
of farmyard manure where sweetness, in addition to thickness, 
of herbage is desired. Its tendency (noticed in 1896 as sup- 
porting the Eothamsted results) to encourage the growth of the 
coarser grasses is confirmed, whilst, in several instances, it 
appears to have given more encouragement than other manures 
— such as those favourable to leguminous plants — to the growth 
of weeds. 

If, at this stage, a conclusion of a general character may be 
hazarded, it may be said, that where heavy crops of hay are 
aimed at, the use of farmyard manure is advantageous ; whereas 
when grazing and close cropping by stock are desired,- Clovers 
and the finer grasses are better encouraged by the use of basic 
alag, lime, dissolved ])ones, or superphosphate. 

It must, however, be remembered that in the second year 
after the application of farmyard manure, a more vigorous 
growth of herlmge may be made available for grazing, and may 
possibly be found to compensate in some respects for the 
difference in the cost of applying that manure as compared 
with the others. 

The results of the attempts at renovation by means of seed 
have, as was anticipated in consequence of the drought which 
ensued upon the sowing, turned out very disappointing. Thia 
points to the necessity of such experiments as relate to renova- 
tion, to the application and testing of manures, &c., being of 
prolonged dumtion, if any valuable results are to be acMeTed. 

The results of the bacteriological examination conducted by 
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Dr. Newman, though not in his opinion sufficient at the present 
stage to warrant him in coming to a definite conclusion, seem 
nevertheless to afiford amply sufficient justification of the new 
departure taken by the Committee in drawing attention to the 
pathological aspect of the eflfectsiof " teartness" in land. It is 
therefore to be hoped that it maybe possible to carry this 
investigation sufficiently far to warrant some valuable practical 
conclusion which may not only prove ser\4ceable to occupiers 
of such land, but may also be capable of much more extensive 
application. 

The remarkable effects reported by Mr. Rowbotham of the 
application upon the Digby Estate of basic slag upon stiff 
cold clays, together with the negative results upon sandy soU, 
are such as to encourage the Society in their efforts to convince 
practical farmers of the possibility of effecting real improve- 
ment upon land which has failed as pasture, or which has never 
had a fair chance on account of the character of the soil. They 
afford also an additional testimony to the desirability of pro- 
ceeding in such matters by way of experiment — a lesson which 
it is one of the objects of the Society to inculcate. 

Last year's work decidedly tends to strengthen the belief 
that a continuation for several consecutive years of the present 
series of experiments will produce results gradually more and 
more definite, and therefore more and more valuable. 

In this hope the Committee venture to repeat the appeal, 
made in their last Eeport, that their readers will endeavour to 
place a few more sites at their disposal, so as to enable them 
still further to vary their experimental illustrations. 



List of Piaxts referred to in the foregoing Reports. 

Grasses, 



Bent, or Fiorin (Jgrosfis sps,). 
Cocksfoot (Dactylis glomerata). 
Couch (Agropyrum repens). 
Dog's-tail {Cynosurus cristaius). 
Foxtail (^Alopecurus pratensis). 
Hard Fescue {Festuca duriiiscitid). 
Hassock-grass {Deschamvsia cxspi- 
tosd). 



Perennial Rye (Lolium perenne), 
QuaUins-grass (Briza media). 
Smooth Meadow-grass (foapm^eji si's). 
Timothy, or Cat's-tail (Phleum pra^ 

ttnse). 
Yellow Oat-grass (Avena flavescens). 
Yorkshire Fog {Holcus lanatus). 



Clovers, 



Alsike Clover ( Tri/olium hyhridum). 

BirdVfoot Trefoil {Lotus cornicu- 
latus). 

Meadow Vetchling (Lathyrus pra- 
tensis). 

Red Clover (Tri/olium pratense). 



Trefoil {Medicago Lupulina), 
White, or Dutch Clover (Tn/olium 

repens). 
Yarrow, or Milfoil (Achillea Mille/o' 

Hum), 
Yellow Suckling (Trifdium minus). 
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Weeds. 

Autumnal Hawkbit (Leontodon an- HawkVbeard {Crepis virens), 
tumndlis). Hoary Plantain (Plantago media). 

Buttercup {Ranunculus sps.). , Marsh Cudweed (Gnaphalivm ttligi- 

Carnation-grass {Carex panicea). nosum). 

Common Rush {Juncus effusus). ' Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanihemum Leu- 

Earth-nut {Conopodium denudatum). , canthemum). 

Field Daisy {BeUis perennis). ; Self-heal (^BruneUa vulgaris). 

Field Wood-rush (JLuzula campes- 
tris). 



XI. — The Society's Dairy and Farriery Schools, By Thos. F. 

Plowman, Secretary and Editor. 

Dairy Schools. 

The travelling Butter School which, since June 27, 1893, the 
Society had conducted on behalf, and at the cost, of the Devon 
County Council, was carried on up to October 18 last, when the 
Society handed it over to the County Education Comniittee, 
who were then in a position to undertake the control of it. 
During the period named, the School visited 47 centres, and 
^ave instruction to 84(3 pupils, 777 of whom attended a full ten 
days' course. 

A Cheese School has been carried on by the Society during 
the i)ast year, on behalf, and at the cost, of the Somerset County 
Council, at Fenswood Farm, Long Ashton, upon the estate of 
Sir J. H. Greville Smyth, Bart., the occupier of the farm and 
premises being Mr. E. Harding. 

The usual arrangements were made with the tenant for the 
use and control of his dairy, the supply of milk from his cows, 
and the boarding and lodging of pupils in his house. 

The School was supervised by Mr. G. Gibbons, the teacher 
being Miss E. J. Cannon. The School had also the advantage 
of the advice and experience of Mr. H. Cannon, of Milton 
Clevedon. 

Twenty-five pupils attended the School, sixteen of whom 
received four weeks*, five three weeks*, and four one week's 
instruction. 

An Experiment Station was, as usual, attached to the School, 
the cost, with the assistance of a Government grant, being 
defrayed by the Society. Detailed accounts of the work carried 
on there during the past year will be found further on in this 
volume. 
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Some of the Cheese, mainly that made during May and June, 
last year at Long Ashton, was not of the usual high quality, 
but the remainder realised 60s. per cwt. of 112 lbs., Messrs. 
Hill Brothers, of Evercreech, being the purchasers. 

With the object, more especially, of ascertaining the cause of 
the taints in the milk and defect in the Cheese, it has been 
arranged for the School to be held again at Fenswood Farm. 
With the knowledge and experience gained during the past 
year, the Committee hope and believe that they will be able to 
prove the possibility of making cheese of uniformly good quality 
on this particular farm, and will at the same time succeed in 
tracing out the causes which militated against this in 1897. 
They feel assured that, under any circumstances, the course 
proposed will result in the obtaining of information which, both 
from a practical and a scientific point of view, is likely to be 
valuable. 

The School will therefore be re-opened at Fenswood Farm 
on March 25. 

Since the establishment of its Butter and Cheese Schools 
in 1888 and up to the end of 1897, the Society has, in con- 
junction with County Councils and other public bodies for 
whom it has acted, expended the sum of 22,712/. in the 
promotion of technical instruction in dairying through the 
medium of these Schools. Even this sum by no means repre- 
sents the total expenditure, for it does not include the cost 
of hiring and fitting up buildings for the travelling Butter 
Schools, and other liabilities undertaken by local bodies — such 
as the County and District Committees — co-operating with the 
Society. During the period named, 169 centres in sixteen 
different counties have been visited by the Society's migratory 
Butter Schools, and 3,084 pupils have received instruction 
therein. Stationary Cheese Schools have been located for seven 
months each at nine centres, viz. eight in Somerset and one in 
Dorset, and have been attended by 404 pupUs. 

At the Society's Annual Exhibition, which opens on May 25 
next at Cardiff, special Prizes (particulars of which will be 
found on pages xciv.-xcvi. of the Appendix to this volume) 
will be given for Cheese made by pupils who have attended 
any of the Society's Schools. 
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Farriery School. 

The Travelling Farriery School, carried on by the Society for 
the Somerset County Council, has been well attended by pupils 
during the past year. 

The accompanying table shows the places visited and the 
number of pupils at each since the starting of the School : — 



Centre. 



Tarmton 

WeUington 

Milverton 

W^iveliscombc 

WiUiton 

DuDster 

Allerford 

Bridgwater 

Nether Stowey 

Kilve 

WeUa 

Glastonbury 

Ashcott 

Oitcott 

Langport 

Ilminster 

Chard 

Crewkorno ;'- 

Martock 

Yeovil 

Castle Gary 

Shepton Mallet 

Oakhill 

Frome 

Kadstock 

Bath 

Cutcombe and Exford . . 

Bridgetown 

Dulverton 

Highbrldge 

Wcfiton-super-Maro 

Ban well 

Yatton 

Wrington 

Flax Bonrton 




1895 






18UG 



»♦ 
»» 



1897 



»> 

»♦ 

>* 
»♦ 

»» 
>> 
»» 
>> 
>» 
»> 
>» 



April 


8 


Aug. 


7 


Sept. 


2 


»» 


IG 


Oct 


28 


Dec. 


9 


Jan. 


G 


*» 


21 


March 16 


April 


13 



June 



>« 



July 

>» 
Aug. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Feb. 



27 
3 
17 
1 
15 
31 
28 
12 
IG 
30 
11 
25 



8 
„ 22 

March 1 5 
„ 29 

Mav 

July 



»» 



Aug. 



>* 



Oct. 



♦» 



Nov. 
Dec. 



18 
o 

19 
3 

23 
4 

18 

15 



») 



»» 



Aug. 5 

„ 31 

Sept. 14 

Oct. 25 

Dec. 6 

„ 20 

Jan. 17 

March 14 

April 10 

„ 24 

June 2 

IG 

30 

July 14 

Aug. 29 

Sept. 26 

Oct. 9 

Nov. 14 

„ 28 

Dec. 23 

Jan. 28 

Feb. 6 

20 

March 13 

» 29 

May 10 

July 8 

17 

81 

Aug. 21 
Oct. 2 
16 
Nov. 12 
Dec. 8 



» 



»» 



No. of 
Pnplls. 



32 
7 
3 

12 

12 
5 
5 

13 
8 
5 
7 
2 
4 
4 

10 
7 
5 

10 
4 
S 
2 
2 
4 
6 
1 

10 
8 
S 
5 
4 
9 
3 
6 
6 
6 
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The School has not only been a success in point of attendance, 
but the pupils have shown a genuine and intelligent interest in 
their work, and have not hesitated to express themselves as 
thoroughly satisfied with the instruction given. 
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The School is supervised by the Society's Farriery Steward 
(Colonel Best), and the Veterinary Surgeon attached to it is 
Mr. G. H. Elder, M.K.C.V.S., of Taunton. The latter lectures 
to the classes upon the anatomy of the horse's foot, and upon 
other subjects connected with farriery, and acts as general 
adviser upon the work of the SchooL 

The instructor is Mr. W. B. Blackall, master smith, late of 
Coleshill, Highworth, Wilts, who, previous to his appointment 
to the post, had won twenty-one prizes and several high com- 
mendations at shoeing competitions held by the Bath and West 
and Southern Counties Society and other Societies. 

The instruction is restricted to those who are already in the 
trade. This is essential, not only to avoid jealousy and ill-vrill, 
but because the instruction can only be given effectively, in the 
necessarily limited number of lessons, to those who have already 
acquired a fair knowledge of ordinary shoeing. The aim is to 
improve old hands rather than to teach beginners. 

A course of instruction, the fee for which is 25. 6c?., consists 
of ten lessons. These are given at six o'clock in the evening, 
as the pupils, having their ordinary work in the daytime, 
cannot conveniently attend before that hour. A class consists 
of four pupils, and, as the same pupils cannot always attend 
night after night, it is generally arranged to have two different 
classes, which are taken on alternate nights. The pupils are 
shown the correct method of shoeing every kind of horse they are 
hkely to have to deal with, and how to adapt shoes to abnormal 
conditions of feet. A typical collection of shoes and hoofs is 
always on exhibition at the School, and the explanations given 
of them are much appreciated. 

Forges, iron, and all the necessary tools and appliances are 
provided by the Society, and are contained in a van, which is 
moved about from place to place, so that the School may be 
brought within easy reach of the smiths of any particular 
locality in the county. 

At the conclusion of a certain number of courses in a district, 
a competition for prizes and certificates is held, open exclusively 
to pupils from the classes, and, in order to encourage regularity 
of attendance, only those who have attended at least eight 
times are entitled to compete. 

The Kegistration Committee of the Farriers' Company admit 
winners of First Prizes in these competitions to the Official 
Register /ree of charge^ on their satisfying the judges that they 
have a fair knowledge of the structure of the horse's foot, while 
other competitors who satisfy the judges of their competency 
are admitted on payment of the usual fees (viz., £1 for masters, 
aud 55. for doormen). 
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During the past year competitions were held at the places 
named, when the following pupils were successful. 
January 7, at Yeovil : — 

Kag Horse Shoeing. 

1st prize. — J. H. Miller, Dowlish Wako, Ilminster. 

2nd prize. — H. romeroy, Key, Yeovil. 

Highly Commended. — F. Purse, Yeovil ; and C. Churchill, Chaffcombe, 
Chard. 

Commended. — J. Gane, Curry Rivell ; J. H. Shire, Combe St. Xicbobi, 
Chard; A. Paull, Merriott, Crewkerne; F. Spinkw, White Lackington, 
Ilminster; D. J. Slade aud S. Bartlett, Crewkerne. 

Cart Horse Shoeing. 

1st prize. — E. Paull, Merriott, Crewkerne. 

2nd prize. — G. Paull, Curry Mallett, Taunton. 

Commended. — ^H. Harris, Allowenshay, Chard ; and W. Slade, Crewkerne. 

August 14, at Exford : — 

Nag Horse Shoeing. 

1st prize. — A. Newt(»n, Exford, Dunster. 
2nd prize. — J. S. Lock, Exford, Dunster. 
3rd prize. — F. Webber, Lnckwell Bridge, Dunster. 

Highly Commended.— J. A. Fry, Kxford ; H. Down, Exford ; W. Steer, 
Exford; and J. Thome, ]iury, Dulverton. 

December 10, at Yatton : — 

Nag Horse Shoeing. 

1st prize. — Ji. Thorne, AVeston-super-Mave. 
2nd prize. — II. Garland, Worle, Weston-super-Mare. 
Reserved.— W. C. Webher, North End, Yatton. 

Commended. — J. Thomas, Banwell ; F. Samson, Claverham, Yatton ; ind 
J. Horler, SuUigate Bottom, Bristol. 

Cart Horse Shoeing. 

1st prize. — A. Farley, Winscombe, Dulverton. 
2nd prize. — W. Lane, Wriiigton, Bristol. 
Reserved. — AV. W. Amesbnry, Puxton. 

Commended. — F. Edwards, Weston-super-Mare ; W. G. Excell, Congree- 
bury ; and A. Self, Claverham, Yatton. 

At the Shoeing Competitions, held in connection with the 
annual Show of the Somerset Agricultural Association in May 
last, the Champion Gold Medal, both the first prizes, one second, 
and one third prize, were won by competitors who had been 
pupils of the School, whilst eight other pupils received com- 
mendations. 
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IE Cheese School was held in 1897, at Fenswood Farm, 
mg Ashton, about four and a half miles from Bristol. The 
mi is the property of Sir Greville Smythe, Bart., and is in 
e occupation of Mr. Eichmond Harding. The name of 
arding is so intimately associated with Cheddar Cheese- 
aking, that it might be supposed cheese had been made on 
is farm up to the time of the School being there ; but, as a 
atter of fact, cheese had not been made there for many 
ars. The milk produced had been sent into Bristol. Hence, 
e system of farming had been regulated so as to produce 
constant supply of milk throughout the year, and the cows 
Jtead of all calving in the spring, as is the usual custom in 
merset, were timed to calve consecutively during the^ear round. 
Now I have invariably noticed that when cheese-making is 
irted on a farm where milk selling has formerly been carried 
, there is considerable difl&culty in making good cheese, 
cause the milk is never collected in so cleanly a manner as 
should be. To this drawback had to be added another, 
mely, that when cheese-making was carried on upon this 
m many years before, difficulties of a peculiar nature were 
it with, which had created an impression that the neighbour- 
ed was not well suited for cheese-making. The cheese was said 
be liable to rapid ripening and to an excess of acidity. As 
ose who have read my former Keports ^vill understand, the fact 
the cheese showing an excess of acidity, would account for its 
pid ripening. But these were not the only troubles which had 
be contended with at Fenswood Farm. The cows, instead 
being milked in the fields as is usual in Somerset, were 
VOL. vni. — F. s. L 
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milked in the stalls. If it is diflficult to obtain the milk fai 
pure when the cows are milked in the fields, it is far m 
difficult to do so when they are milked in a stall or shed, unl 
the shed be kept scrupulously clean. It is therefore not to 
w^ondered at, that with all these difficulties, the cheese was i 
of that high quality produced at previous Schools. As I hi 
subsequently shown in this Eeport, the difficulties were actua 
greater than would appear from the above statement of fa( 
Certain bacteria, wliich have a most injurious action upon I 
cheese, were present in the milk diiring the greater portion 
the season, though whence they came I have as yet be 
unable to discover. 

Unfortunately the presence of these taints prevented ] 
from making many experimental cheeses, which was much 
be regretted, as the dairy itself and the accommodation for i 
chemical and bacteriological work were admirably suited to t 
carrying out of such experiments. 

I. Conditions under which the Cheeses weee Made. 

(a.) The Fabm and Daibt. 

Fenswood Farm, or that part of it which was used for feedi 
the dairy cows, consists of about 150 acres. The soil is 
sandy loam, partly upon the mountain limestone, partly on 
sandstone formation, and some of the fields are on the blue Li 
Grass on the blue Lias has generally more or less of a scouri 
nature, but Mr. Harding was of opinion that this herbage did i 
scour. However, it must be noted that some of the taints n 
with in the curd when the cows were upon this land, wh 
formed only a part of the farm, were such as I have previou 
found present in the milk when cows were upon scouring lai 

The herbage was heavy and of good quality, containing clov 
and an abundance of hop-trefoil. But during a portion of 
>season it was necessary to supply artificial foods in additioE 
the grass, and in that case a mixture of two-thirds cotton i 
onC'tliird linseed cake was used with mangolds and hav. 

The dairy was large and well ventilated, and only two fai 
could be found with it. One was, that it contained the wl 
lead, w-hich, in my opinion, ought not to be in the da 
especially if the milk has any taint. This taint is cert 
to be present in the whey, frequently to a greater extent tl 
it was in the milk, and though it is difficult to imderstand 1 
the bacteria which cause the taint can get into the atmospb 
yet I am forced to think that such must be the case. Thus 
a pigsty, as has been proved by me in the past, the atmospb 
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laden with bacteria derived from the moist filfh. Last year 
e opening of a cesspool enabled me to test the atmosphere 
)ove it with the result that certain characteristic bacteria 
ere found in this atmosphere which were also found in the 
lilk during the same period. Hence the necessity of having 
tie dairy as far as possible from any source of a foul atmosphere. 
!he only other fault which could be found with the dairy at 
?enswood Farm, was its proximity to the pigsties, cattle-sheds, 
ind a privy or earth-closet. 

(6.) Thb Stock and Yield of Mile. 

The cattle were Shorthorns, mostly bred on the farm, and 
irere by a bull which was considered to have come from a good 
niilking strain. 

Tlie Yield of MUk. — No record of the milk yield had been 
kept before the Cheese School commenced, but it was roughly 
estimated at about 2 gallons per head per day. Judging from the 
results obtained in 1897, this estimate is probably not far from 
correct ; but I do not consider it very satisfactory for a well- 
bred and well-fed herd. Taking the average of the seven months 
it is only 2*21 gallons per day, while at Mark the yield was 
2*39 gallons per day, and at Haselbury and Cossington 2*18 
and 2*16 gaUons respectively. A record of the yield of each 
cow should be kept, and the poor milkers carefully weeded out. 
This would probably greatly augment the average yield and 
'^^ell repay the little trouble involved. 

The Quality of the MUk — This has been throughout the season 
inferior from a cheese-maker s point of view, owing to the 
deficiency of casein and consequent small return of curd. Only 
in the months of September and October was as much as 1 lb. of 
cnrd obtained from a gallon of milk, whereas in former years the 
yield of curd has been well over 1 lb. to the gallon of milk during 
at least six out of the seven months. The average composition 
of the milk is shown in the following table (page 148). It is not 
possible to compare these figures quite closely with those of former 
years, because, as already stated, newly calved cows were brought 
into the herd from time to time, while in former years all the 
cows had calved in the spring of the year. So poor in solids 
other than fat was the milk found to be on the days on which 
tile usual observations were made in April, ;that during the 
months of May, June, July, and August it was deemed necessary 
to analyse the milk daily. It is the average results of these 
^y tests which are recorded in the following table. In the 
subsequent table on page 152 the results of the milk analyses on 
^ose days only on which the full record of observations was 

L 2 
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Atbbaqk CoHFostTiON OF M"T for each Month during the 
YkAbb 1891-97 



IS05 
1807 



IgQS 

189G 

l IMS)? 

f 1891 

1692 
18H3 
1M91 
lNtl5 



Aibridge .. 

Botleigh . . 
Hoik .. -. 
Haselburj* 

Aahton 

Albridge .. 
BuUt-igli .. 
Mark .. .. 
Ha«elbiir>'* 
CoHBingtou .. 
Aabloii 

Butleight '' 
Murk .. .. 

Haselbury* 
CoKinglon .. 
A Hilton 

Butleigiif .. 
Mark .. .. 

Huailbury* 
CotisiDctoii .. 
AsbtiD 

VBlliB .. .. 

AsbriJgo . . 
Butleigiif .- 
Murk .. .. 
HiiBelbutyt 
CasaiogtoD .. 
Aalitou 

Vsllia .. .. 
Aibridgo 
Butleiglit .. 
Mark .. .. 
Haaelbury* 
CoeaingtoD ,. 
AehtoD 

Vallis .. .. 

BntlcigUt -. 
Mark .. ,. 

HoBolbarj* 
CntuingtuQ .. 
Aeliton 



12 04 
1201 
1251 
12-58 
12-78 
12-42 



12-Sii 
12-59 
12-2S 



13-M 
12-58 
J2-53 
13 05 



13-81 
13-13 
13-40 

13-46 



3-oe 

3-09 
3*29 



S-!I9 
3'70 
3-53 



S-87 
S-38 

3-ia 



4-13 
3-57 
3-53 
3-83 
3-94 
4-8I 
8-86 



4-80 
4-89 
4-55 
4-41 
4-18 



ir StsI nnil third wetks in month. 
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3 are given, but these analyses, as they represent the com- 
:ion of the milk on only four or live days per month, cannot 
jmpared with the preceding average results. 



(c.) COHPABISON OP EkSULTS OBTAINED, 1891-97. 

he following tables give an epitome of the results which 
5 been obtained during the past seven years : — 

AVKBAOE EbsULTS OBTAINED, 1891-97. 



MOXTH. 



)fnber 
ber 



Vallis, 1891. 



Vol. of 
Milk. 


Cheese 

taken 

from 

Press. 


Cherae 
when 
sold. 


Shrink- 
age in 
ripen- 
ing. 


Cheese 
from one 

fralion 
of Milk. 


galls. 
81 


lbs. 
73 


lbs. 
69 


lbs. 
4 


lbs. 
•85 


119 


117 


111 


6 


•93 


132 


132 


123 


9 


•93 


112 


114 


107 


7 


•96 


91 


99 


91 


8 


1-00 


79 
52 


87i 
64 


82 
59} 


5i 
4i 


1-04 
114 



Month. 



1st 

jmber 
3ep . 



AXBKIDOB, 1892. 



Vol. of 
Milk. 


Cheese 

taken 

from 

Press. 


Cheese 
when 
sold. 


Shrink- 
age in 
ripen- 
ing. 


galls. 
79 


lbs. 
70 


lb«. 
66 


lbs. 
4 


109 


102 


94 


8 


127 


122 


113 


9 


116 


115 


108 


7 


100 
84 


102^ 
91 


94 
85 


8J 
6 


58 


68 


62 


6 



Cheese 

from one 

gallon 

of Milk. 



lbs. 

•83 

•86 

•90 

•93 

•94 

•01 

•07 



MOXTII. 



I . . . . •• 

1st 

anb2r 

)er 



Vol. of 
Milk. 



fcalls. 
106 
149 
141 
134 
134 
102^ 
68 



BUTLXIOH, 1893. 



Cheese 
taken 
from 
Pres8. 



lbs. 

96 
142 
130 
120 

13U 
109| 

80 



Cheese 
when 
sold. 



lbs. 

89 
132 
121| 
122 
124 
104 

77 



Shrink- 
age in 
ripen- 
ing. 



lbs. 
7 
10 

Bi 
7 

n 

8 



Cheese 
from one 
gallon of 

MUk. 



lbs. 

•84 

•88 

•85 

•91 

•92 

•02 

•13 
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Ayebaoe Besults obtained, 1891-97. 



Month. 



April . . 

May 

June 

July 

August .. 

September 

October.. 



Vol. 
of 
! Milk. 



Cheese 
taken 
from 
Press. 




Mauk, 1894. 



Cheese 
when 
sold. 



Shrink- 


Cheese 


Average 


age In 


firomone 


No. 


ripen- 


gallon 


of ; 


ing. 


of Milk. 


Cows. , 



lbs. 


lb«. 


90 


5 


140 


8 


132 


9 


124 


7 


112 


6 


106 


6 


81 


6 



lbs. 




•93 


38 


•94 


50 


•94 


51 


•96 


52 


l-Oi) 


52 


V06 


53 


1-09 


53 



Averap* 

ykklofAlilk 

perbesdper 

day. 

ftall*. 
312 



2 
2" 
2 

1 
1 



96 
74 
48 
15 
89 
40 



Month. 



April . . 
May 
June 
July .. 
August .. 
September 
October . . 



Vol. 

of 

Milk. 



Cheese 

taken 

from 

Press. 



galls. I Ibsi. 
126 j 126 



175 
183 , 
146 I 
139 , 
113 
76 



167 
168 
148 
152 
124 
90 



Hasblbubt, 1895. 



Cheese 
when 
sold. 



lbs. 
118 
159 
159 
138 
138 
119 
87 



Shrink- 
ago in 
ripen- 
ing.* 


Cheese 
fn>m one 
gallon of 

Milk. 


ATerage 
No7 
of 
Cows. 


lbs. 


Iba. 




8 


•94 


46 


8 


•91 


61 


9 


•87 


70 


10 


•95 


70 


14 


•99 


70 


5 


1^05 


60 


3 


1^14 


65 



Avente 

yield of XUk 

per bead per 

day. 



galb. 

2-74 
•87 
•61 
•09 
•JI9 
•64 
•17 



2 

2' 

2' 

1 

1 

1 



CoeSIKOTON, 1896. 



Month. 



Vol. 

of 

Milk. 



palls. 

April , 163 

May 1 166 

June 153 

July ! 137 

August I 107 

September ! 77 

October ! 56 



Curd, 
taken I 
from 
Pres*. 



lbs. 
136 
164 
152 
139 
114 
86 
66 



lbs. 
130 
157 
142 
131 
110 
80 
61i 



Shrink- 


Cheese 


Avenge 


age in 


from one 


No. 


ripen- 


gallon of 


of 


iDg. 


Milk. 


Cows. 


Ibe. 


lbs. 




6 


•80 


51 


7 


•94 


56 


10 


•93 


59 


8 


•96 


60 


4 


1^03 


60 


6 


104 ' 


60 


4i 


110 


50 



AveciflB 

yield «f Milk 

per head pr 

dsy. 

gtlli. 

819 
2^96 
2^00 
2^28 
1'78 
128 
M2 



* This w£is excessive in April, July, and August, partly owing to tbe liett of 
the season, partly to the cheese not being sold so soon as in former yean. 
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Average Eksults obtainkd, 1891-97. 



Mo^:TH. 



Br 



Vol. 
Milk. 



ASHTON, 1897. 



galls. 


lbs. 


92 


90 1 


130 


124 


130 


123 


102 


95 


90 


85 


88 


89 


79 


81 



lbs. 
85 
114 
113 
87 
78 
83 
77 



Shrink- 


Ctieese 


Average 


age in 


from one 


No. 


ripen- 


gallon of 


of 


ing. 


Milk. 


Cows. 


lbs. 


lbs. 




5 


•92 


36 


10 


•8S 


45 


10 


•87 


48 


8 


•85 


49 


7 


•87 


49 


6 


•94 


50 


4 


•97 


47 



Average 

yield of Milk 

per head per 

day. 

galls. 
2-55 
2-88 
2-70 
2-08 
183 
1^76 
1-68 



II. — The Eecord of Observations. 

order to obtain some knowledge of the conditions under 

the cheeses were being made, it was deemed desirable, 

I week, to record fully aU the sixty observations, details of 

have been given in my former Reports. The following 

(page 152) give the average results of these weekly obser- 

is and of the analyses made on the same days as the 

rations. 

it year and again in this Report I have stated the acidity 
I milk to three places of decimals. Those who are using 
cidity apparatus have only been accustomed to use two 
J of decimals, and enquiries were made as to the meaning 
t third decimal. To the cheese-maker they have no especial 
, and the two places of decimals are quite sufficiently 
^te as a guide in actual practice. My object in estimating 
3idity more minutely than can be done with the ordinary 
on was to determine slight differences between the milk, 
, &c., which might perhaps help me ip my research work. 
3re is one point of importance in the above table to which 
lecessary to draw attention. 

will be noticed that the acidity of the liquid from press, 
m 53, was, during the months of August, September, and 
•er, much lower than the acidity of the liquid fix)m curd 
J grinding. This is due to the prevalence during these 
bs of the tiecal taint. When this is present it is always 
sary to develop in the curd before grinding, a larger per- 
ge of acid than is actually required in the liquid from press. 

(a.) Comparison with fobmeb Tears. 

B most striking feature about these results is the exception- 
ow acidity of the milk, both in the evening and in the 
ing. During the six preceding years of observation the 
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acidity of the milk has never been so low. It is interesting 
to note that the percentage of casein in the milk has also 
been lower than at any other Cheese School during the six 
years. Whether there is any relation between the two it is 
not possible for me to say. Prima facie, as the acidity of 
the milk depends largely upon the acid mineral salts it 
contains, and as the mineral matter in the milk at Long 
Ashton was high, one would have expected a high acidity in 
the milk. Moreover, as the casein combines with some of the 
mineral matter, and as the casein is low, one would again 
expect a higher proportion of free mineral matter. It may be 
that, as the casein combines mainly with lime, and as there was 
not much casein present, less lime was utilised in this way than 
usual, and so the excess neutralised the natural acidity of the 
other constituents. Having already drawn attention to the 
small percentage of casein, it may be as well to here refer to 
another effect thereof. 

(6.) Loss OP Fat in the Whey. * 

The large proportion of fat in the whey is, I think, 
accounted for by this want of casein. Whenever the proportion 
of casein has been small there has been a loss of fat from the 
curd. Sometimes this loss is in the liquid from the press ; but 
in 1897 it was mainly in the whey, and very little was lost in 
the liquid from press. Why was this ? The acidity developed 
with a fair degree of rapidity, so that the acidity of the whey 
when drawn, although low as compared with the acidity of the 
whey in former years, was high as compared with the original 
acidity of the milk. Hence, contraction of the curd would have 
taken place while in the whey, and so the fat it was unable 
to retain would have been expelled, whereas had the whey been 
drawn before this contraction bad taken place, the fat would 
have been expelled subsequently when the curd was submitted 
to pressure. 

Another result of this development of acidity in the whey 
was, that the acidity developed with rapidity in the subsequent 
stages, so that the 1 • 00 of acid which is desired in the liquid 
from press was easily obtained without any undue delay in the 
cheese-making. In fact, the cheese was finished on an average 
thirty to sixty minutes earlier than it had been in former years. 

This is a striking confirmation of the conclusion which I 
came to some years ago, that in order to make the cheese 
rapidly it is necessary to have at least as much acidity in the 
whey, when drawn, as was present in the original milk. It 
also shows that it is not desirable to fix a standard for the 
acidity in the whey irrespective of the original acidity of the milk. 
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(c) The Acidity of Curd. 

In my Eeport for 1896 I drew attention to the acidity of the 
curd, and stated that it would i*eceive further attention. 
During 1897 this subject has been studied, and the acidity of 
the curd frequently estimated by at least two methods. In 
addition, many experiments have been made, and it will now 
be my endeavour to summarise the results and state the lessons 
which may be learnt from them. 

The quantity of acid which appears to be present in the curd 
depends very largely upon the method adopted for its estima- 
tion. These methods were described in the Report for 1896. 

The results depend primarily upon the quantity of water 
with which the curd is diluted before estimating the acidity by 
any process. This is seen in the following experiments. Two 
grammes of curd were finely minced and 25 c.c* water added, 
the acidity indicated was • 75 per cent. ; 2 grammes of the same 
finely minced curd treated with 100 c.c. water showed only 
• 65 per cent, acidity. 

A similar result is obtained if the curd is ground into a paste 
with w^ater before the estimation of acidity. Thus 2 grammas 
of curd were ground up in a mortar with 50 c.c. water, and 
showed an acidity of 1 " 00 per cent., while 2 grammes of this 
curd when ground up with 100 c.c. water showed only '85 per 
cent, of acidity. Numerous experiments have been made upon 
this point, quantities of water varying from 25 c.c. to 150 c.c. 
being used, and always with the same results. 

I can only account for these variations by assuming that the 
alkaline solution of soda with which the estimation is made 
acts upon the casein itself when in a finely divided state, and 
that this action diminishes with the increasinsf dilution of the 
solution. In order that there should be no doubt about this, 
three experiments were made with the same curd, 2 grammes 
being taken in each case. One portion was ground as finely as 
possible, the second not quite so finely, and the third roughly. 
The acidities obtained were 1*35 per cent., 1*15 per cent, and 
1 • 00 per cent, respectively, which prove that the action of the 
soda depends on the fineness of the curd. Similar fluctuations 
were found when estimating the " casein acidity " by treatment 
with soda, as described in the 1896 Eeport, the results varying 
with the quantity of soda taken, as also with the temperature to 
which the solution was heated. Some experiments were also 
made to test the effect upon the estimation of using indicators 
other than phenolphthalein. The results were rather remarkable. 



* C.c. or cubic centimetres (French measure) ; one ounce oontains about 80 e.6. 
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kVith methyl-orange as indicator, the curd instead of showing 
m acid reaction, now showed an alkaline. It was very evident, 
n face of these results, that if the determination of the acidity 
Df the curd had to be made, or was likely to throw any light 
upon the problems of cheese-making, the acidities must be 
estimated daily in the same way. 

The following methods were therefore fixed upon in order to 
obtain uniform results, but not as being more accurate than any 
other methods. For the estimation of the acidity soluble in 
water, 2 grammes of curd were taken, rubbed up in a mortar 
with a small quantity of water, and made up to 30 c.c. For the 
estimation of casein acidity, 2 grammes were taken, minced very 
fine, transferred to a large test tube with 15 c.c. soda solution, 
each c.c. of which would neutralise • 01 lactic acid, boiled, and 
the excess of unneutralised soda estimated ; that which had been 
neutralised represented the ** casein acidity." 

All the figures given in the following tables were obtained 
in this way, and represent the acidities in terms of lactic acid 
(percentages). 

Acidity of the Curd at different stages in the manufacture of 
the Cheeses, — This has been estimated on three occasions, and 
the results are given in the following table. 

Acidities of Curd at Different Stages. — Peroentagf, as 

Lactic Acid. 



Curd of May 13, 1897. 


Curd of July 20, 1897. 


Curd of Sept. 22, 1897. 


Stage in Manufacture. liquid 

drain- 
Inn 
1 from 
Curd. 


In 

Curd 

soluble 

in 
water. 


In Curd 
when 

treated 
with 
Soda 

(Casein 

acidity). 


In 
liquid 
drain- 
ing 
fh>in 
Curd. 


In 

Curd 
soluble 

in 
water. 


In Curd 
when 

treated 
with 
Soda 

(Casein 

acidity). 


In 
liquid 
drain- 
ing 
from 
Curd. 


In 

Curd 

soluble 

in 
water. 


In Curd 
when 

treated 
with 
Soda 

(Casein 

acidity). 


* 

Ifter taking to cooler ^39 
„ l8t cutting .. 1 -58 
„ 2nd „ .. -78 
„ Ist turning .. , '93 
„ 2nd „ .. 1^04 
„ grinding.. .. 1*02 


• • 

•75 
1-10 

1-40 
1-40 


3-60 
3-70 
370 
375 
380 


•51 
•69 
•85 
•96 

1-02 


* . 

•75 

•90 

115 

P35 


3-40 

^•50 

3-50 

• • 
3-70 


•38 
•53 
•77 
•86 

•98 1 
•90 ' 

1 
1 


• • 

•75 

•90 

100 

1^05 

•90 


3-40 
335 
3^50 
3-45 
3-45 



A careful study of these figures shows that both the acidity of 
he liquid draining from the curd, and the water soluble acidity 
)f the curd itself, increase rapidly during the manufacture of 
he cheese, but that there is no corresponding increase in the 
' casein acidity." 

The acidity soluble in water is due mainly to the lactic acid 
present in the curd. The casein acidity is remarkable for its 
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constancy. One would expect it to rise simultaneously with 
the rise in acidity of the liquid from curd. As it does not, 
there would seem to be an actual decrease in the true acidity of 
the curd. 

But there can be little doubt as to the practical lesson to be 
learnt from these figures, namely, that the acidity of the curd 
affords no indication of the progress in manufacture, while the 
acidity of the liquid draining from the curd undoubtedly affords 
a very distinct guide to the condition of the curd itself. 

Acidity of Curd when ground, — This has been estimated 103 
times during the season, both as regards solubility in water and 
solubility in soda. It is not necessary to quote these voluminous 
figures. For my purpose it will be sufficient to give merely 
average results. The object of taking these averages has been 
to determine whether, when taking a large number of deter- 
minations into account and so eliminating exceptional results, 
any relation could be found between the acidity of the curd and 
the acidity of the liquid from the press. 

The following table gives the results obtained : — 

AVEBAGB AcmiTY. OP CUBD WHEN GbOUND. 



A^'of ^^"'"''•^ 



Of 8 samples where the Uquid from press) 

contained under '80 per cent, acid .. .. / 
Of 28 samples where the liquid from pressl 

containwl under '90 per cent, acid .. .. / 
Of 38 samples where the liquid from press \ 

contained under 1 '00 per cent, acid . . / 
Of 29 samples where the liquid from pressl 

contained over 1 • 00 per cent, acid . . . . j 



liquid from 
Press. 



0-75 
0-85 
0-94 
1-04 



Curd in 
Water. 



Acidity of 

Curd in Soda 

(Oasein 

acidity). 



0-95 I 3-47 



1-05 
1-17 
1-38 



3-57 
8-68 
3-80 



Little had I expected that the results of this seven months' 
work would prove so interesting and conclusive as they do 
when arranged as in the above table. It is evident that the 
acidity of the curd, soluble either in water or in soda, rises on 
an average in the same proportion as the acidity of the liquid 
from press ; indeed, we may say is dependent upon the acidity 
of the liquid which permeates the curd. 

It would even appear that the acidity of the casein proper is 
almost unaltered. For if we deduct from the acidity of the 
curd in soda the acidity of the liquid from press, we obtain as 
the true acidity of the casein the following figures, 2 "72, 2*72, 
2 '74, 2 '76, which are remarkably similar. These figures 
indicate that for the practical cheese-maker the acidity cJ the 
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liquid from the press is an amply sufficient guide to the acidity 
of the curd when it is placed in the cheese-room. 

The last point of importance was whether the acidity of the 
curd would influence the ripe cheese. It has only been possible 
to make a few experiments upon this subject, the results of 
which are tabulated below. 



Datx. 



Acidity of 

Lionkl from 

Piew. 



April 13 


» 


21 


f» 


27 


May 


5 


>> 


7 


» 


12 


» 


21 


June 


8 


•* 


24 


>» 


26 


July 


1 


)> 


14 


>» 


24 


Aug. 


10 


y. 


17 


Sept. 


S 


»» 


14 


)> 


22 


»f 


23 


»t 


28 


Oct. 


12 


»• 


19 



l^r cent. 

I'oo 

•99 

•95 
•97 
•90 
07 

03 
8^ 
09 

•02 
•90 
•93 

•00 
•91 

79 
81 
90 

86 
85 

81 
89 



Acidity of Cord 
In Water. 



Per cent. 
190 
1-60 
1-85 



Add ty of Cord 
in Soda. 



1 
1 

I 

1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 



00 

40 

•20 

•35 

•25 
•35 
35 

25 
20 
10 

•20 
•20 

•90 
•90 
•90 
•90 
•90 

•85 
95 



Percent. 
5- 05 
4*60 
3-80 

3-60 
3*95 
380 
3-80 

4 00 
375 
380 

3 65 
365 
3-65 

355 
370 

3-40 
370 
345 
3-45 
3-55 

3-45 
350 



Acidity 

of rif e Cheese 

in Water. 

Per cent. 
2-65 
235 
230 



2-80 
2-85 
275 
3^00 



3 
2 
3 

2 
2 
2 

2' 
2' 



10 
90 
00 

68 
80 
68 

16 
34 



216 
216 
216 
234 
234 



2 
1 



34 

98 



These results indicate that the acidity of the ripe cheese, as 
estimated by treatment with water, follows very closely the 
acidity of the liquid from press. 

It is evident that both as regards " casein acidities " in the 
curd, and the acidity of the ripe cheese, there are now and again 
exceptions to the rule which has been indicated above from the 
study of averages. These exceptions are, I find, sometimes due 
to the presence of a particular taint in the curd which 
invariably causes the liquid from press to show less acidity 
than was present in the liquid coming from the curd before 
grinding. Probably other variations are largely due to the 
proportion of liquid (whey) and of pure casein, present in the 
curd when ground, not being constant. 

Summarising the results of these investigations into the 
acidity of curd, I am inclined to think that the estimation 
of the acidity in the liquid draining from the curd is 
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accurate guide to the acidity of that curd, and will enable the 
clieese-maber to judge with certainty wheu the curd is fit to 
<irind ; moreover, that thu estimation of the aciiiily of the liquid 
from the press aflbrds ;i suft'icitrtgnide for all practical purposes, 
as to both the quality and keeping power of a cheese. 

(d.) Thb Lime ts Uilk, Cdbd, Six. 

Some years ago I came to the conclusion that the principal 
mineral constituent in milk which played an important {art 
iu the manufacture of a cheese was the lime. Some work ia 
connection with this subject done in 1897 may here be referred 
to. In the following table will be found the total q^uantity of 

TabLK I. — Luc IX HiLE, AND ALL THE FbODUOTS THEBZnON. 





Snii«t.iiMon- 


Wctgtat. 


Peif^nUio of 


Ltiicii"). 




7/6/B7. 


l.„. 




lb.. 


Milk . 




1249 


■22* 


2-79 


lis. 


1110 


■095 


1-054 




122 


1-178 


1-435 


DrUiiinK* aftot takin'T In cooler .. 


W\ 


■23S 


■025 




„ lat catting .. .. 


2i 




■009 




„ Sod 






■O09 




„ Isttumins .. .. 


I 


■59i 


•O06 


T, 


„ 2nd „ .. .. 






-O06 








2'544 




20/7/BT. 
















Milk , 




1000 


■2128 


2-128 


Wliev 


e!»5 


■ini 


-904 






95 


1'064 


1-011 


Draini 


g« aFlcr taking to ouolcr .. 


6* 


■325 


■021 




„ IstculliiiK .. .. 
„ an<l 


1* 


■5S7 


■005 




„ li,t turning .. .. 


1 


■l»5 


■0«6 



%%% 


1U 


S-OII 


792 


■129 






1064 




7 


■215 


•015 


U 


■308 


■004 


1 1 


■408 
-526 

■mi 


■006 
■OOS 

■oos 
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i present in the milk on the 7th May, 20th July, and 28th 
tember respectively. How this lime was sulosequently dis- 
uted over the various products of the cheese is also shown. 
«rill be noticed that about one-half of the lime in the milk 
lains in the curd, the remainder being lost in the whey, and 
er liquids draining from the curd. The lime in the curd 
. been estimated on twenty-nine occasions, and the results 
iw that the curd contains on an average 1 • 08 per cent, of 
le(CaO). 

The second fact illustrated by this table is that as the acidity 
the liquid draining from the curd increases, from the whey 
ward, the percentage of lime present in the liquid also 
ureases, proving that the increasing acidity is drawing this 
le away from the curd. This view is supported by corn- 
ring the percentage of lime in the curd with the acidity of 
5 liquid from press. Taking into account a number of 
Eimples, it is found that the higher the percentage of lactic 
id developed in the curd, the smaller the proportion of lime 
dch is left in that curd. These results, however, are com- 
cated by the fact that the percentage of lime originally 
dsent in the milk is not a constant factor. It would thus 
pear that the lime is in some way connected with the curd, 
chemists say, " combined " with it. 

On one occasion the total mineral matter in the milk and all 
e products therefrom was. estimated, and the results obtained 
3 given in the following table : — 

rABLE^II. — Mineral Matteb in Mile, and all its Pbodugts. 



Substance on — 



Weight. 



Percentage of 

Ash. 



Weight of 
Mineral Matter. 



22/9/97. 

Ik 

liey 

liquid from Curd 
tcr taking to cooler 
„ lat cutting .. 
„ 2nd „ 
„ let turning .. 
„ 2nd „ 
Curd 



lbs. 
898 



792-0 



7' 

1 

1 

1 

1 




5 
5 





94 



898-0 



68 



1 
1 
1 
2 



56 

30 
•98 
•24 
•42 

•58 
•00 



lbs, 
6-106 



4-485 

•056 
-014 
•018 
-014 
•015 
1-880 



6-432 



It is apparent that the total mineral matter found in all the 
•oducts is greater than that present in the milk. The ex- 
anation of these figures is dlffieult to find. The errors o^ 
lalysis would scarcely account for so great a difference betw 
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the total mineral matter found in the milk and that found in the 
curd, whey, and liquids. Several conjectural explanations occur 
to me, which, however, it is useless to mention until further 
investigation has given some support to them, and I quote 
the results merely as indicating that there is yet matter needing 
further inquiry before we shall understand all the intricacies of 
cheese-making. 

(«.) The Composition of the Ghsesbs. 

A few samples of the cheeses when ripe were taken for 
analysis, and the results are given in the following table. The 
most characteristic point about these cheeses is that they con- 
tain far more moisture (water) than the average of former 
years. This is probably due to the deficiency of casein, and 
consequent diminished contractile power of the curd. It also 
helps to explain the rapid ripening of the cheeses. For the 
greater the quantity of whey left in the curd the greater the 
amount of food for. the bacteria to feed upon, and consequently 
the more rapid the growth of these bacteria. 



Analyses of Cheese. 





Made. 


1 

Sampled. 


Water. 


Fat. 


Casein, &C. 


Ash. 


April 


. . . . 


; 6/7/97 


38-10 

1 


i 31-36 


26-34 


4-20 


>) 


kO . . . . 


P 

1 »» 


36-20 


32-48 


27-32 


4-00 


>» 


21 .. .. 


1 


35-90 


33-82 


25-88 


4-40 


vt 


27 .. .. 


»> 


37-20 


30-68 


27-62 


4-50 . 


May 


• • •• 


4/10/97 


36-80 


31-05 


28-45 


4-70 


ii 


1 • • • • 


1 


35-70 


31-08 


28-82 


4-40 


»» 


12 .. .. 


♦> 


36-80 


29-96 


28-94 


4-30 


•» 


21 .. .. 


)) 


36-80 


31-11 


2769 


4-40 


June 


o .. «. 


>» 


37-10 


30-37 


28-33 


4-20 


»» 


24 .. .. 


'» 


3«<-50 


29-62 


27-18 


4-80' 


»» 


2t> . . . . 


„ 


36-40 


31-92 


27-38 


4*30 


July 


X • • • • 


18/11/97 


36-75 


3312 


26*18 


3-95 


»» 


14 .. .. 


>> 


38-60 


31-40 


25-50 


4-fl(^ 


»> 


24 .. .. 


)» 1 


36-05 


32-00 


27-85 


4-10' 


Aug. 


X • • • • 


1 


36-30 


32-56 


26-79 


4-35 


>» 


10 .. .. 


20/12/97 


.S4-95 


31-2,) 


29-75 


4-2(^ 


»> 


17 .. .. 


>• 1 


32-55 


33-60 


30-15 


8-70 


Sept. 


o . . 


1 

i 


36-70 


30-08 


29-32 


8-90 


j» 


14 .. .. 


1 
>» 


37-45 


28-67 


29-93 


8*95 


'» 


22 .. .. 


i 


35-65 


31-20 


29-45 


8-70 


«» 


23 .. .. 


1 
?• 1 


35-15 


31-62 


29-58 


8-62^ 


?» 


Ao . . . . 


'» 


32-10 


31-36 


83-54 


400 


Oct. 


12 .. .. 


»» 


3815 


30-80 


27 10 


8d5 


>» 


kO . . « • 


M 


36-80 


31-20 


28-00 


4*00 


>» 


A«/ . . . . 


,. 


36-65 i 


31-44 


28-01 


8-90 
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(/.) The Eipbninq op Cued. 

L the object of continuing the investigation into the 
g of Cheddar Cheese which had been commenced in 1896, 
le of the cheese made at Long Ashton on April 24:th, 
7as submitted to analysis. On the 14th of June it 
showed signs of being nearly ripe, though not two 
\ had elapsed since it was made. The results of these 
5S are given in the following table : — 



Cheese of 
April 24, 1897. 



I On June 14, 
1897. 



r 

a 

utaining : — 

Fat 

a) Casein, &c., by difference 
6) Mineral matter 

i) Casein by estimation of 

x6i 

acidity calculated as Lactic \ 
id 



) 






as 



Lactic \ I 



) Lime . . 

)le constituents — 

tal solids 

idity calculated 

icid .. .. 

neral matter 

Containing Lime 

3ein, by estimation of N x 6J 

imonia Volatile 

utralising power estimated) 

IS Ammonia . . / 

latile acids estimated as 
Butyric Acid 



} 



38-55 
61-45 

25-84 

31-61 

4-00 

28-68 
2-97 

-84 

10-80 

1-62 

3-80 
•56 



34 



CuEDDAB Cheese of Sept. 7, 1896. 



On Sept. 16, On Jan. 25, 
1896. 1897. 



37-75 
62-25 

33-16 

25-14 

3-95 

23-56 
1-53 



8-80 
•81 



4-00 
0-09 

•30 



34-65 
65-35 

34-54 

26-76 

4-05 

25 11 
2-07 

1-04 

13-60 

•85 

3-40 
•89 
9-30 ! 

.. I 

•34 I 



On Xov. 18, 
1897. 



27-60 
72^40 

37^40 

30^15 

4-85 

33-93 
2-70 

•90 

20 10 
216 
4-30 

9-59 

-37 
1-20 



ill be seen that there has been a rapid development of 
, and nearly 11 per cent, of the curd has become soluble in 
This result greatly surprised me and led to the enquiiies 
subsequently resulted in my discovering that Fenswood 
aad been noted for making quickly ripening cheese. I 
Bd the result of my analysis to Miss Gannon, and sub- 
tly to Mr. Gibbons. In spite of this fact the cheeses 
ot considered to be ripening quickly, and were kept in 



vin. — F. s. 
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the cheese-room for even longer than usual before being soli 
The result was that ripeness proceeded too far, and the cheese 
deteriorated. 

This result was confirmed on the 20th December. I then 
carefully tasted the cheeses of August, September, and October, 
and was surprised to find that the October cheeses were in 
excellent ripe condition and of good flavour. The September 
cheeses were, in my opinion, very ripe and not of such good 
flavour, and the August cheeses had gone off considerably. 

What explanation can be given of these facts ? When in the 
middle of the season. Miss Cannon found that the cheeses 
were ripening two rapidly, she carefully diminished the acidity 
of the curd, as may be seen from the acidity of the liquid from 
press in the record of observations on page 152. Even in spite 
of this precaution the cheeses still showed a tendency to rapid 
ripening. I am of opinion that this was due partly to the 
nature of the taints present in the curd. 

But there is another problem which needs most careful 
consideration in respect to this peculiarity. It has been pre- 
viously stated that the acidity of the milk at Long Ashton wa* 
exceptionally low. Is it then desirable, when dealing with 
milk of this nature, to obtain so much acidity in the curd 
before grinding, as is necessary when dealing with milk which 
possesses a higher acidity ? 

It will be remembered that the curd was found sufBcientlj 
tough to enable the whey to be drawn long before that whey 
had attained an acidity which would have been considered 
necessary on most farms, and it would also seem that in esti- 
mating the time for giinding the curd, it was not necessary to 
wait for the development of as much acidity as had been found 
necessary in former years. 

It would appe€ir that a standard of acidity for the liquid 

from curd before grinding, and from the press, must vary 

according to the acidity of the original milk, and that instead of 

obtaining a definite amount of acidity in these liquids it may 

^(^ necessary only to obtain a definite increase of acidity on the 

.<4nal acidity of the milk. Strong as the evidence appears 

^ in ^-ir-^'^^ of this theory, I do not think it would be 

— ixa» iiore than suggest it as worthy of future con- 

.,r.^rflt.. tt would l>e wrong to dogmatise from the iraultof 

i^x b juservation. However, those cheese-makers who are 

— ^ the acidity apparatus as a guide in their cheese-makiDg 

d do well to bear this in mind, and should try and find 

Dy careful observation to what extent it must guide tiidr 

^itiCtice. 
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other point in connection with the ripening of cheese 
en investigated, namely, the effect of keeping a cheese 
3lve months. The cheese of September 7th, 1896, was 
ed for the third time on November 18th, 1897, and the 

of the three analyses, two of which were published in 
ar's Eeport, are given in the preceding table (page 161). 

1 be seen that the acidity of the cheese has increased, 
ratively speaking, but slightly. But the soluble con- 
its have very greatly increased, as also the soluble 
'. Also there has been a considerable amount of butyiic 
•rmed. 

n the results of these investigations, I am inclined to 
that the determination of the solid matter soluble in 
and the acidity thereof afford a very fair indication of 
)eness of a Cheddar cheese. And so far as can be judged 
he results at present obtained, not more than 15 per cent, 
be soluble, and the soluble acidity should amount to 

2 • 5 per cent. 

III. — The Bacteriological Observations. 

3e have been numerous and for the most part carried out 
brmer years. 

(a.) Some Mhthods of Investigation. 

attempt was made to differentiate between various 

ia by cultivating them on gelatine which had been 

3d blue with litmus. They were also grown in milk 

with litmus. The sub-cultures on gelatine containing 

did not grow so well as those on ordinary gelatine, and 
d discover no advantage in the use of litmus gelatine 
jtinguishing between the various kinds of bacteria. If, 
er, it is desired to photograph the cidtures, better photo- 
1 can in most cases be obtained when they are grown on 

gelatine than when grown upon the ordinary gelatine. 

are a few exceptions to this, for some of the cultures 

the blue colouring matter of the litmus and are less 
;t than ordinarily. 

cultivation of the bacteria in milk which had been 

y tinted blue with litmus was of far more value as a 

of distinguishing between different varieties. Probably 

ost characteristic growth is that of the Bacillus acidi 

The milk is first turned a bright red, and when it 

J is entirely bleached. By degi'ees the colour comes 

M 2 
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back until the whole is once more of a bright red colour. A 
few organisms produce an acid reaction very slowly, but it was 
rare to meet with an organism which by producing an alkaline 
sulistance caused the litmus to become distinctly blue. 

" Shake " cultures were made of those organisms, which were 
thought to produce spongy curd, and so far, they have in all 
cases been found to produce gas copiously in the gelatine. This 
is an easy ^vay of distinguishing the organisms which produce 
spongy curd, without the necessity of making an experimental 
cheese. 

(6.) Pore Cultures as Starters. 

During the first year of my observations on Cheddar cheese- 
making, I found that the principal bacteria in the cheese were 
the bacilli of lactic acid. In the succeeding year experiments 
were made to see how far this knowledge might be turned to 
account, by inoculating the milk with these organisms. But 
because I have not thought it desirable to report fully upon 
this side of my work, the opinion seems to have gained ground 
in Somerset that I have allowed those who are interested in the 
manufacture of Cheddar cheese in the North to take a distinct 
step in advance. But a special reason existed in Scotland for 
introducing the use of pure cultures. There Cheddar cheese is 
made with milk which has been artificially coloured. Certain 
organisms, introduced into the milk by dirt, cause this colouring 
matter to be bleached, and the cheese becomes discoloiured 
wherever the organisms are present in numbers. By ensuring 
a proper degree of acidity in the curd, these organisms are to a 
certain extent checked in their growth and action. By the 
.system of cheese-making adopted in Scotland no sour whey is 
used ; and as these discolouring organisms not only grow more 
rapidly than the lactic acid organisms, but, to a certain extent, 
are inhibitoiy to their growth, the use of pure cultures was 
essential to overcome this effect of dirty milk. Fortunately, 
coloured cheese is not made in Somerset, so there was no urgent 
call for the introduction of pure cultui'es. 

I?ow I have jiurposely refrained from introducing ther use of 
pure cultures of bacteria into Cheddar cheese-making in Somer- 
set for the following reasons. First : — In my opinion it would 
have been foolish for me to put forth, for the guidance of cheese- 
makers, any ideas which, when they attempted to cany them 
into effect, would be found wanting in practical value. I had 
come to the conclusion from my observations that inoculatiog 
the milk with a pure culture of the lactic . acid bacillus wduld 
not insure a good cheese. Other things being equal, the 
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greater the number of lactic acid bacilli in the milk, the 
greater the chance of a good curd, but I am still of opinion that 
his organism alone will not produce that nutty flavour which 
5 so much sought after as being the essential characteristic of 
m excellent Cheddar cheese. The second consideration was 
that the presence of the Bacillus acidi lactici in abundance 
would not entirely counteract the evil influence of bacteria 
which produce taints. Hence I considered it to be my first duty 
to discover the causes of these taints, whence they arise, and 
how to prevent them. It may be urged that the necessity of 
cleanliness, which is in other words the procuring of milk free 
from injurious bacteria, is well known to all cheese-makers. 
I can only say that if known, it is not invariably practised, and 
that, even where it is practised, and in the dairies of the best 
cheese-makers, taints will arise at times, and utterly baflfle the 
skill of even the most experienced makers. Thirdly : I had 
observed that when there happened to be naturally an excess 
of lactic acid organisms in the milk, so that acidity developed 
rapidly, many makers were utterly unable to cope with the 
conditions, and the resulting cheeses were too acid. It was 
very evident that the use of pure cultures of lactic acid 
bacteria would only augment this difficulty, and that until 
some accurate method of estimating the acidity during the 
process of cheese-making was in general vogue, the cheese- 
makers were not in a position to make full use of the dis- 
coveries of science. But the use of the apparatus for testing 
acidity, which has been one outcome of these investigations, 
has been growing rapidly, and it has become necessary to 
again turn my attention to the question, whether cheese-makers 
might utilise pure cultures of the Bacillus acidi lactici, and if 
so, how ? 

There are several difficulties to be contended wdth in the 
use of pure cultures. The first, which with some care can be 
overcome, is to carry on, from day to day, the culture of the 
desired organism without its becoming contaminated. The 
second difficulty is far greater, and, as yet, I do not see how it is 
to be overcome without considerable modification of the method 
of manufacturing Cheddar cheese, at present adopted in the 
West of England. 

It has been pointed out in former Reports that the lactic 
acid organism grows comparatively slowly, whilst many of those 
organisms which produce taints gi*ow rapidly. Now it is self- 
evident that, if we desire to use the lactic acid organism in 
the form of a pure culture, we must give it every advantage 
we can. In the present system of making Cheddar cheese, 
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the evening's milk wlien brought into the dairy has a tempera- 
ture of about 80°-90° Fahr., and care is taken that the 
temperature shall not fall below 70° Fahr. by the morning. 
Hence, as these temperatures are favourable to their growth, 
the bacteria present in the milk are rapidly growing during 
the whole of the night. It would, therefore, seem of little 
value to introduce a pure culture into the milk in the morning, 
as at most the bacteria could only have a slightly beneficial 
result under such circumstances. The employment of pure 
cultures has been most successful in the production of butter, 
because it is possible to first destroy all bacteria present 
in the milk as it comes into the dairy, by heating it to a 
temperature which is destructive to bacteria. This is termed 
Pasteurisation. Unfortunately, it is not possible to Pasteurise 
milk which is intended for cheese-making, as rennet will not 
coagulate Pasteurised milk. The only other method of checking 
the growth of bacteria is to cool the milk to a very low tem- 
perature. In the West of England, with the present form of 
cheese-tub, this would be found a difficult task ; in Scotland, 
where the milk-tubs are surrounded by a water-jacket, it is less 
difficult, provided there is a good supply of cold water. The 
scarcity of cold water in many of the cheese-making districts of 
the West of England is so great, that even the introduction of 
the jacketed-vat would not materially help the cheese-maker 
there. 

Such are the reasons why I have not attempted to move more 
rapidly in the use of pure cultures of bacteria. However, during 
1897, many experiments w^ere made to see how far some of these 
difficulties might be overcome. 

TJie Pre'paration of a Pure Culture. — The way to do this in 

the lal^oratory has been described in a former Beport; but it 

is evident that the preparation of a pure culture firom day 

to day in the dairy cannot be carried out in gljuss vessels. I 

• *^^refore had some tall cylindrical metal vessels prepared for the 

jurpose. The vessels are of tin, and the lid is removable. 

There are two openings in the lid, the centre one intended for 

le o<^",m of a metal stirrer, and the other for a thermometer, 

' • ^f which are packed in cotton-wool. The stirrer consists 

'^rforated disk of tin attached to a strong rod, which must 

... • ^nfi^ imor^fi oTiii -^n«c np j^nj dowu in the cotton-wool 

.. -It 

* ■ov.iLLibr-' ,yj passing high-pressure steum 

1 • joiler. .t.ome newly drawn milk is next 

i • »Ti +^ ^ i,^j .,ixi\ sterilised by i)lacing the vessel in boiling 

, ,...1 kpeD»'«fT \t ^>iP-» for twenty to thirty minutes. To 
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btain the best results, this stertilising must be repeated the 
ext day, so that if a pure culture were being used every 
ay, the cheese-maker would re(j^uire to keep three tins in use. 
f the milk in one of these tins is inociilated with a pure 
ulture on the evening of the first of the month, the milk is 
tirred from time to time, and the culture will be used the 
lext night to inoculate the evening's milk. A portion, however, 
nust be kept over and immediately used to inoculate a tin 
tf previously sterilised milk, so that this may be ready to 
ise for inoculating the evening's milk on the second day. Only 
n some such manner could a pure culture be used in every- 
iay practice. Experiments were made to see how this would 
^ork, and to determine the amount of inoculated milk which 
night be used, and at what temperature the cidture should be 
iept during the twenty-four hours it was in the tin. The experi- 
ments were far from satisfactory, and had to be stopped before 
my definite, or rather final, results were obtained, for reasons 
which will be detailed later on in this Eeport. The first ex- 
periment was made by using J gallon of milk in the tin and 
keeping the inoculated milk at a temperature varying from 
75° to 85° Fahr. during the night, and up to 95° Fahr. during 
the day. The result was the development of too much acidity, 
ind only one quart of the culture was used for inoculating the 
3vening's milk. The excessive acidity in the evening's milk, 
which in the morning amounted to • 37 per cent., demanded — 
is will be seen by the following extract from the diary — 
uhat exceptional skill in making the cheese, which Miss Cannon 
fortunately possesses. " Acidity of mixed milk • 29. Eenneted 
it 7.25 A.M., using one part to 6,000 of milk. Curd cut 7.43, 
md broken 7.48. Acidity of whey, then, '24. First scald on 
it 8.15, temp. 90° Fahr. Second scald at 8.35 a.m., temp. 98° 
Fahr. Stirred for ten minutes, and in scald forty minutes. 
Whey drawn 8 . 55, when acidity was • 26. Curd was not piled, 
[)eing too tough, but was spread out, partly in tub, and partly 
)n rack in cooler, and cold water poured over it. Then tied up 
in bundles, cut twice, and turned four times, at intervals of five 
bo ten minutes. Acidities of liquids from cooler : — 



After Ist cutting. 
„ 2ad „ . 
,, 1st turning 
„ 2nd „ 
„ 3rd „ 
» -ith „ 



52 per cent. 

(36 

72 

77 

85 
90 



Then ground and salted in usual proportion, using 2 lbs. 
salt ; yield, 82 lbs. curd from 90 gallons of milk. Vatted 
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] 1 .20 A.M. Acidity of liquid from press • 74, and very little of 
this lic^uid ran. Curd was slightly ftocal, which would aecoimt 
for acidity going back so much." 

Ill the second experiment, both the temperature at which the 
inoculated milk was kept, and also the time after inoculating, 
were reduced. Only one quart of milk was used, which was 
inoculated at 10.30 a.m., kept at a temperature of 85° Fahr, for 
ten hours, and placed in the evening's milk at 8.30 P.M., the 
acidity then being '27 per cent. Next morning, the evening's 
milk had an acidity of '33 per cent., and the mixed milk 
• 2:> per cent. It was renneted at 7.35 A.M. ; cut at 8 ; broken 
at 8.5. First scald on 8.45, temp. 90*^ Fahr. Second scald 
on 9.10, temp. 100° Fahr. ; stirred five minutes, and settled 
ten minutes. Whey drawn 9.25. Curd not piled; twice cut, 
and turned five times. Ground and vatted at 12 (noon). 
Acidities : — 

Whey after breaking '17 per cent. 

„ when drawn '23 „ 

Draiuings after 2nd cutting '55 „ 

„ „ 2nd turning '11 ., 

» 4th „ -85 

Liquid from press '89 „ 

Other experiments have been made, which all show that the 

use of a pure culture to be applied to the evening's milk, 

under the conditions which at present exist in the cheese 

dairies of Somerset, is attended with considerable risk, even 

when the culture is kept at the ordinary temperature of the 

dairy for the twenty-four hours which must elapse between 

inoculating the culture and inoculating the evening's milk. 

In all these expeiiments, however, it was evident that the use 

of a pure culture of Bacillus acidi lactici diminished any taint 

which might be in the milk. But on no occasion, either this 

year or in former years, have I ever obtained by the use of a 

inre culturp of the Bacillus acidi lactici that nutty flavour 

>v aromt >iiich is the great desideratum in Cheddar cheese. 

^ence hink I am justified in stating that the first con- 

riiivpfi. ^ith the cheese-maker must be to keep the milk 

Kis is done, the stale whey from the preceding day 

■ot,u, as it has been from time immemorial, to obtain 

j/n'ni results which come from having in the mixed 

• • '^" ent number of lactic-acid-producing bacteria. For, 

nn,^. it years ago, if the milk is originally free fifom 

• • - ^^ • oy taken from the tub immediately after breaking, 

'Iv fj**?^ ^rom Ijacteria other than the Bacillus addi 

•- . ^'.- t. icti'^nlly n nom-jy pure culture. 
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(c.) The Vinegar Taint. 

For several years past one of the taints which has given much 
.^uble from time to time has been that designated the vinegar 
iint, because the curd and the whey acquire a peculiar smell, 
rhich is more like vinegar than anything else. 

Miss Camion, whose sense of smell is more acute than mine,, 
ells me that there are several varieties of the vinegar taint. 

Bad, however, as this taint has been in years past, it has 
lever been so bad and so constant as it was at Fenswood 
farm. 

In the Eeportfor 1896, a micrococcus was described which in 
lome experiments then made produced a vinegar taint. 

It was therefore surprising that wlien the taint was most 
narked at Ashton, this micrococcus could not be found in the 
3urd. This led me to search for another organism, capable of 
producing the taint, but, in spite of every effort and long con- 
tinued bacteriological work, the cause of this taint could not be 
liscovered. As frequently happens, however, that which baffles 
the most persistent efforts of investigation is discovered by 
what may almost be termed an accident. So it was in this 
instance. When making experiments with the pm'e cultures 
of Bacillus acidi lactici it was decided to use for each 
experiment a culture from a different source to those previously 
employed. Thus it was, that on one occasion, instead of obtain- 
ng.the results expected from the use of a pure culture of the 
actio acid bacillus, we were surprised to obtain a most powerful 
'inegar taint. The result of this experiment will best be realised 
f I quote from the notes made in the diary at the time : — 
Tin of milk inoculated with No. 24 b. at 7 A.M., kept in 
lairy at 67°-70° Fahr. Evening's milk inoculated at 8 p.m. ; the 
ulture had a strong smelL Xext morning the evening's milk 
melt strongly of vinegar, and had 0*20 per cent, acidity, 
d^iss Cannon says she never smelt vinegar taint so strong in 
nilk before. The process went on very quickly, the curd being 
ratted at 12.10. The vinegar taint increased in strength 
'apidly, and the smell filled not only the dairy but the whole 
louse. It was what IVIiss Cannon calls the stale vinegar taint, 
rhe curd, when placed immediately beneath the nose, smelt 
strongly of bay or laurel leaves." 

Now how came it that tliis organism had escaped atten- 
tion before ? In studying plate cultures of bacteria, it is 
possible to distinguish to a very great extent the different 
varieties present, owing to the very varied appearance which 
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they present. The Bacillus acidi lactici, which for the most 
part forms colonies growing in the depth of the gelatine, is 
characterised and well known to anyone who is studying milk 
or cheese bacteria, and as a rule is not further studied. But 
the experiments on pure cultures necessitated a number of these 
Bacillus acidi lactici colonies on the plate being taken for 
further study, and for the preparation of the necessaiy pure 
cultures. It now turns out, that the organism producing the 
most marked vinegar taint is almost identical with the Bacillus 
acidi lactici, not only in growth on the plate, but also in the 
pure culture on gelatine. Under the microscope its shape is 
almost identical with that of the Bacillus acidi lactici, and 
when grown in milk it causes the milk to curdle in almoai 
the same time as the Bacillus acidi lactici. Hence it is not 
to be wondered at that this organism had escaped our notice 
in previous years. However, once having found it attempts 
were made to distinguish it from the Bacillus acidi lactici by 
the ordinary means of cultivation, but without success, except 
that it was easily detected in a milk culture by the pungent 
vinegar smell which it produced. 

The result of the experiment which produced the vinegar 
taint at once put a stop to further experiments with soHjalled 
pure cultures of Bacillus acidi lactici. It became necessarv 
to investigate the cause of this exceptional and unlooked-for 
result My first thought was tliat in some way the pure culture 
had become contaminated. New plate and sub-cultures were 
therefore prepared, then the organism was grown in large 
quantities and further experimental cheeses were made, until at 
last there could be no doubt as to the cause of the vinegar taint. 
The progress of such work is very slow at the best, and when 
experimental cheeses have also to be made, time passes rapidly 
before one can be certain of the results. So that by the time 
sufficient evidence had been obtained to prove the cause of the 
-'inegar taint, the cheese-making season was too far advanced 
'(^ -gain return to the question of pure cultures. 

Some Caitses of Taints, — To discover the origin of taints is 

•lie of the most difficult problems which the investigator of 

^'^ese-making has to attack. It is easy to say that the 

vi«r ^f bad taints is dirt, but the question still arises, whence 

n^ -lirt and why should it have the peculiar nature 

' -X • •■ • f^tedly possesses ? 

iriuj '.. 'itumn and winter of 1897 there were several 

icure*'!*'^ .jrohoid fever in England. Here was a disease 

;xodii^v iefinite organism which is well known to 

^n^^oriV, /I, , ...,i pun W insiiy discovered in any substance 
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jh contains it. Yet every one now knows how difficult 
roved to discover the cause of these outbreaks, to trace the 
loid bacteria to their source. Those who are versed in 
y matters will readily understand the difficidty of tracing 
source of bacteria which are injurious to cheese. Many of 
le have not yet been discovered. Even those which are 
wn have been so slightly studied, as compared with the 
hoid bacillus, that it is not yet possible to trace them to 
I source. 

•peaking generally, whatever soils the hands of the milkers 
I certainly contaminate the milk. Hence it is necessary to 
w attention to the dirty state of the milk stools on most 
ns. One of the first things done at Fenswood Farm to try 

prevent the milk being contaminated was to have all the 
k-stools well scrubbed, and every endeavour was made to 
p them clean during the cheese-making season. Difficulty 
Iso certain to arise if the cows come into sheds to be milked, 

these sheds are not kept scrupulously clean. The necessity 
ceeping the cows out of contaminated and dirty streams and 
ds has been insisted upon over and over again in former 
K)rts. Thus the majority of taints are undoubtedly pre- 
table. 

(d,) Season and Locality. 

)ne of the most striking results of my investigations in past 
ra has been to show the great difference which exists between 
bacteria found at one School and those found at another. 
Bach School certain bacteria were found which had not been 
with before, and even the bacteria at any one School 
ed at different times of the cheese-making season. 
>ne of the objects of investigation for the season of 1897 was 
ay and discover how far these results, which have been 
bribed in former Eeports, were due to season, how far to 
Jity. 

this end the occupiers of the farms, where the Cheese 

001 has been held since I first commenced my observations 
1891, were requested to forward me samples of curd in 
)pered bottles, and by this means I obtained simultaneously 
imple of curd of the same day's make, from each of the 
aer sites of the Cheese School. This was done on three 
irate occasions, once in May, once in July, and once in 
tember. Fortunately cheese was being made at all these 
ies, and I have here to thank the makers for sending the 
iples. 
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The samples were f<:awarded — 



By From 



Site of School in 



Mrs. J. D. Armstrong YaUis, near Frome .. 1891 

MiasTillev Axbridge 1892 

Mrs. Bethcll Butloigh 1893 

Mrs. J. Peters Mark 1894 

Mrs. G. D. Templeman Hasclbury 1895 

Mrs. Tucker Cossington , 1896 



riate and other cultures of these curds were made by my 
assistant, Mr. Wm. I). McCreath, the moment they r«SMjhed 
him at Long Ashton, he having been previously instmcted to 
prepare for them, so that there might be no delay in their 
investigation. 

As soon as the colonies on the plate cultures were sufficiently 
advanced in growth, I went down to the Cheese School to 
examine them. The plates were merely numbered, so that I 
might not know from whence each came. From the pecu- 
liarities of the colonies on these plates, I was able at once to 
pick out at least two or three and state whence they came. 
The plate of the curd from Haselbury was the one most easily 
distinguished, and next came those from Cossington, Mark, and 
Axbridge. 

There was not, so far as my memory served me, any striking 
characteristic about the plate from Butleigh, except on one 
occasion ; whilst the plate from Vallis I was not once able to 
discover. No two of the plates wei-e alike ; on each there were, 
more or less, characteristic colonies. Of course, the lactic acid 
colonies preponderated, for the time which had elapsed between 
the posting of the curd to my assistant and the examination of 
the same by him was sufficient to develop the acidity con- 
siderably, with the probable result of destroying some of th^ 
bactma which would have been found, had the plate been made 
the moment the curd was ground. 

Upon subsequently making inf|uiries of Mr. Armstrong 
(Vallis) as to whether the cheeses he had made in 1897 were 
different in any way to those he had made in preceding years— 
for the bacteria present in the cui-d were such as have invariably 
been present in tainted milk — I received a long letter from 
him, from which 1 extract the following : — 

" Eespecting the bad taints we had in June. There aie 
three sources we tliink we may have got the taint &om. 

" 1. Our cow-stalls are not so good as we could wish, and w» 
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3 some trouble in keeping them clean and free from smell 
ery hot weather. 

2. Through the hot weather of this summer the cows were 
1 of getting into a pond, and sometimes got some of the pond 

on their teats. 

3. We have been feeding a field that was sown the year the 
ry School was here, and that field contains a lot of weeds, 
.uding a large quantity of ox-eye daisies. The reason we 
ik it might be caused by this is, we fed the same field some 
• years ago, and had a similar smell in the cheese ; my wife 
Id smell it quite plainly when breaking down the curd. 

I may say we take every possible care with the milking, 
ing the cows teats washed when dirty, and provide the 
kers with pinafores, which are washed every week. We also 
e the milking-stools washed every other day. 
' Last year we had a splendid lot of cheese, we took three first 
563, and sold four months* cheese at 75s. per cwt. We have 

been so fortunate this year ; we have a very good lot of 
y, August, and September cheese, but through May and June 
had these bad taints, and do what we would we could not 
[) them.'* 

t appears to me that the second cause suggested by Mr. 
nstrong is by far the most probable one. 
?he results of these investigations are, in my opinion, con- 
nive upon one point, namely, that the reason why certain 
teria have been found at one School and not at another is 
! to local and not to climatic causes. It must not be 
posed for a moment that climatic conditions have no effect ; 

at present, we can only attribute the fluctuations in the 
ieties of bacteria which take place at each School during 

seven months* season of cheese-making to climatic con- 
ons. 

'he problem of far greater importance is, why should different 
dities be infested with different bacteria, whence do they 
16, and what conditions preserve them in one place, whilst 
)thers they are not to be found, or at most only rarely ? 
t is impossible for me to record these facts without recog- 
ing that they are quite opposed to what I had expected ; that 
Y throw a new light altogether upon the problems of cheese- 
king, and open up once again the question as to whether the 
versal belief among cheese-makers, that it is more difficult 
nake cheeses in some localities than in others, may not have 
egitimate foundation. Still one cannot consider that the 
ning-up of this question once again is altogether a retrograde 
X The object of these investigations has been merely to 
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discover the truth. In the past, because we could not find^ 
either in the chemical analysis of the soil or in the botanical 
examination of the pastures, any support for these local sup- 
positions, we were led to doubt their being founded upon fact. 
And we were justified in doing so, for it must not be forgotten 
that either to the soil or to the pasture all difficulties were 
invariably attributed. 

We ought not to assume, from the results of the few experi- 
ments recorded in this Eeport, that the matter is conclusively 
settled either one way or the other. We must be content to 
await patiently the result of further investigations. 



XIII. — Annual Report of the Society* s Consultinj Chemist 
(Dr. J. A. VoELCKER, M.A.^ F.I.C., &c.). 

During 1897 sixteen samples in all — the same number as in» 
the year preceding — were submitted to me for analysis, by 
Members of the Society. These were : — 

Linseed Cakes 3 

Cotton Cake 1 

Compound Cukes 2 

Manures 2 

Soils 3 

Waters 5 

16 

There were, in addition, eight other samples analysed in 
connection with the Society's Grass Experiments, viz., one of 
grass, two of water, and five of manures. 

The three linseed cakes sent were all pure. One case ifl, 
however, interesting, by reason of its showing the variations- 
aat may occur in the quality of linseed cake actually delivered 
n fulfilling a contract. For an estate in Hampshire a contnct 
\ad been made for the supply of twelve tons of linseed cake, 
,nc ^oi'tig stated by the vendors — a firm in Mark Lane — ^to be 

fcxj pT^*^ ^^erican linseed cake, analysis shows 14 pei cent 

I Th ^ jne of the finest and richest cakes ever imported, 

■ic ^ would accept -8/. per ton at your Station." On arrival 

h' ^ke, the delivery appeared to be made up of two* 

iir w^i , kinds of cake. Accordingly, samples of these were^ 

..-. i. oT>ri 'aoTif-. ^^v jjnftiyc^ifl Thev gavo the followiog feBnltB->-* 
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No. 1. 


No. 8. 




Moisture 

Oil 

^AlbuminouB cotnpoundtf 

Mucilage, digestible fibre, &c. . . 

; Woody fibre 

i Mineral matter (ash) 


13-40 
16-20 
2906 
30-20 
6-04 
1 5-10 


11-48 
10-43 
32-81 
81-84 

7-60 

5-84 ' 


■ 


100-00 

1 


100-00 




•CJontaining Nitrogen 


4-65 


5-25 



It will be noticed that the two kinds of cake differed very 
materially as to the amount of oil contained. 

The sample of cotton-cake submitted was one of decorti- 
cated cotton-cake ; but it was not at all a nice one, being very 
imperfectly decorticated. 

The two compound cakes gave respectively 7*47 per cent, 
and 9 ' 01 per cent, of oil ; but it is to be remembered that in 
these mixed cakes the oil is derived mainly from other 
materials than linseed, and has a very different value to the 
oil derived solely from linseed. In many cases rice oil — 
which has very small feeding value — is the main oleaginous 
principle, and farmers are very apt to be led astray by merely 
seeing a high percentage of oil quoted in a circular, but without 
inquiring whether it is " linseed " or other oil of high feedflig 
value. 

It is somewhat remarkable that no samples of basic slag were 
sent for analysis. The use of this manure has largely increased ; 
but, at the same time, samples of inferior quality have come 
forward in order to meet the demand, and it is necessary to pay 
attention to securing the quality guaranteed. 

One sample of manure sent was a phosphatic guano, con- 
taining about 56 per cent, of phosphates and 1 per cent, of 
ammonia. The other was a manure sold under the name 
** Dissolved Bones," but composed as follows : — 

Water 12-43 

^Organic matter, and loss on heating .. 22*93 

Monobasic Phosphate of Lime .. 8*56 

equal to •« Soluble Phosphate " . . . . (1 3 • 40) 

Insoluble Phosphates 6-13 

Sulphate of Lime, &c 27 '21 

Sand 22-74 

lOO-OO 

* Containing Nitro^n 1*34 

Equal to Ammonia 1*62 
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This was not " Dissolved Bones " at all, but an inferior bone 
manure, of which nearly 23 per cent, was sand and earthy 
matter. 

Of the five waters sent three were good and pure, one fairly 
good, and one — the following — of unusual composition : — 

Grains per gallon. 

Total solid constituents 161*48 

Oxydisable organic matter .. .. '33 

Nitric Acid as Nitrates 29*22 

Chlorine 11*61 

Equal to CUloride of Sodium.. .. 19*13 

Free Ammonia 'CX)2 

Albuminoid Ammonia .. .. '003 

The solid constituents were mainly lime and magnesia salts- 
sulphates in particular being present in large quantities. A 
water with so much of these constituents is, on that account 
alone, unfit for regular drinking, and its hardness is very 
excessive. This sample, moreover, was badly polluted. 



XIV. — Annual Report of the Society's Consulting Botanist 

(Mr. W. Carruthers, F.E.S.). 

During the past year I have had only three applications for 
examinations of seeds from Members of the Society. These 
referred to the quality of seeds, and there was nothing special 
in relation to them. A sample of Red Clover contained the 
seeds of Dodder, which, though very small in amount, were 
sufficient to condemn it. A sample of " Mixed seeds " con- 
sisted of 88 per cent. Italian Eye-grass, 10 per cent. Perennial 
Eye-grass, and 2 per cent, the seeds of weeds. 

Several applications have been received from the South-West 
of England, but the applicants have not specified their relation 
to the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society. I am 
at present investigating a case of the destruction of Clover by 
a parasitic fungus which was sent from Gloucester. 

The Members of the Society certainly do not take advantage 
of the arrangement made by the Society for the examination of 
seeds as they might be expected to do. 
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V. — The Society's Exhibition at Southampton, By Thos. F. 

Plowman, Secretary and Editor. 

IE Society's 1897 Exhibition at Southampton was opened on 
onday. May 24, and closed on Friday, May 28. 
A plan showing the situation and arrangement of the Show 
ard will be found facing the title-page of this volume. 



Annual Meeting of Members. 

At the Annual General Meeting of Members, held on the third 
ly of the Show, in the Council Pavilion, the following Eeport 
I the Council was received and adopted : — 

The Council, in presenting their Annual Heport, congratulate tho 
[embers upon meeting once more at Southampton, where, under 
le Presidency of the late Earl of Camarvon, the union of the old 
lath and West Society with the Southern Counties Association was 
elebrated in 1869. In accordance with the terms of the amalga* 
laiion which was then inaugurated, the Socioty has since held 
Ixhibitions in all the Southern Counties. 

The success which has attended this extension of the Society's 
rea of operations is shown not only by an increased membership, 
ut also by the remarkable growth of its annual Exhibitions. 

In 1869 the entries of agricultural stock and produce numbered 
86 ; in 1897 they are 1,708; 8,500 feet of ground snfaced for the 
nplements and machinery then exhibited; whereas to-day they 
ooupy 21,885 feet. 

In 1869 there was neither a dairy nor any dairy produce in the 
how Yard, nor were butter-making, milking, or shearing compe- 
itions included in the prize schedale ; now these are prominent and 
nportant features, exciting much interest 

The Society's sphere of work, apart from the Show, has been 
imilarly enlarged, especially in the direction of practical education 
nd scientific research. 

During the past year the Council have continued their efforts for 
he promotion of Technical Education in Agriculture by organising 
nd conducting, on behalf of the respective County Councils, a Butter 
^hool for Devon, a Cheese School and a Farriery School for Somerset, 
md a Cheese School for Dorset. The Council are glad to be able to 
(tate that those for whom the instruction was primarily intended 
lave not failed to take advantage of it, as has been shown by the 
attendance of pupils. 

The Oouncol are also following up the practical and scientific 
investigatioDs, initiated by the Society a few years since, in com* 

VOL. vni. — F. S. N 
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uection with Cheese-making and Cider-making, the experience of 
previous years having fully satisfied them of the value of these 
researches. Particulars of the results obtained have been published 
in recent issues of the Society's Annual ' Journal.' 

The experiments upon the improvement of grass land, which were 
set on foot in 1895, are in progress, and attention is being especially 
directed to the cause and effect of *' teartness " in land. 

The Board of Agriculture has once more borne testimony to the 
utility of the experimental and research work of the Sodely by 
awarding a grant of 300Z. in aid of it. 

The total number of Governors and Members standing in the 
Society's books at the beginning of the current year was 1,224, as 
against 1,278 in the previous year, but forty new Members have since 
been elected. 

The Council regret that death has deprived the Society of one of 
its Vice-Presidents, viz. : — Lord Fitzhardinge (who was President in 
1898). 

The Council have gratefully to acknowledge the receipt of special 
prizes from the Southampton Local Committee, the Shire Horse 
Society, the Hunters' Improvement Society, the English Jersey 
Cattle Society, the English Guernsey Cattle Society, the Kerry and 
Dexter Cattle Society, the Shropshire Sheep Breeders' Association, 
Sir James Blyth, Bart., Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart, and Mr. W. B. 
Tegetmeier. 

The Council have accepted an invitation to hold the Annoil 
Meeting in 1898 at Cardiff. 

The Council have much pleasure in recommending that Lord 
Windsor be elected President for the ensuing year; that Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu and Mr. Henry Duncan Sknne be elected Vice- 
Presidents of the Society; and that the gentlemen named on the 
Agenda Paper be elected Members of Council for the years 1897-9 
in room of those retiring by rotation. 

The Council desire to express their thanks to the inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood of Southampton, and especially to 
the Members of the Local Committee, for the coidiaUty with which 
they have welcomed the Society, and the energy they have displayed 
in promoting the success of the Meeting. 

Eesolutions were passed adopting the recommendations con- 
tained in the Eeport with reference to the appointment of 
officers; and special votes of thanks were accorded to the 
Local Committee, the Judges, the Railway Compcmies, lie 
retiring President, and the Secretary. 



Entries. 

The following is a comparative statement of the mtries in 
the various classes. Owing to the prevalence of swine fever, 
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of Pigs could not be received in either 1895 or 1896, 
1897 they were able to be admitted: — 





Tannton, 
1895. 


St. Albans, 
1896. 


Soathai 
189 


npton. 




7. 


• 
• 

sultural 


72 




107 




59 




;er8. Hacks, Ponios, and Harnees . . 


64 




113 




64 






— 


136 


— 


220 


— 


123 


;: — 

n 


48 




42 




55 




thorn 


68 




77 




48 




ford 


38 




48 




SO 




5X 


34 




44 




28 




)y 


163 




168 




178 




nsey 


71 




109 




88 




deen Angus 


4 




22 




7 




7 and Dexter 


41 




27 




39 




erTest 


23 




37 




32 






— 


490 


— 


574 


— 


505 


i» . 

1 




212 

• • 

• • 




236 

• • 
42 




205 
109 

• • 


t Y . . 




406 




443 




397 


Produce : — 














66 


164 




114 




146 




er 


206 




167 




167 




m 


11 




13 




12 






— 


381 




294 


..— 


325 


•Sefabatobs, &c 




3 
39 




6 
51 




4 
44 


[TTIONS: — 














er-Making ' 


283 




137 




122 




mg 


113 




38 




80 






38 




22 




19 




mg 


17 




24 




11 






— 


451 


— 


221 


^m^ 


232 




2 


,118 


2,077 


1 


,944 



st of the Awards, names of the Judges, &c., will be found 
es i.-lxi. of the Appendix to this volume. 

Cider. 

jparate lleport dealing with this section of the Exhibition 
J found on pages 96-109. 



Prizes. 

following table shows how the money prizes were 
ioned at the 1897 Exhibition, and also, for purposes of 
rison, at the 1895 and 1896 Exhibitions : — 

N 2 ■■ ■ 
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Tannton, 
1895. 



Horses 567 

Cattle 1,290 10 



Sheep 
Pigs .. . 
Goats 
Poultry . . 
Dairying 
Shoeing .. 
Shearing . . 
Miscellaneous 



492 



188 

384 10 

24 2 

20 

36 



St. AIlMUW, 


SoutbamptoD, 


1896. 




1897. 


£ ». 


d. 


£ f. (L 


644 





540 


1,260 10 





1,238 10 


465 





478 O 


.. 




260 0- 


34 





• • 


188 





159 10 0- 


324 10 





294 5 


22 





40 a 



Totals , 3,002 2 



20 
23 17 



20 



4- 



2,981 17 8,030 5 



The Money Prizes were contributed as follows : — 

£ «. dl 

By the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society 2,910 15 O' 

Southampton Local Committee 50 

English Jersey Cattle Society 30 

Hants County Council 18 

Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society 10 10 

Shropshire Sheep Breeders' Association .. 9 0- 

EngUsh Guernsey Cattle Society 2 



» 



ri 



It 



»> 



» 



3,030 5 q 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals were also given by the 
Society, and Medals or Plate by the Shire Horse Society, Sir 
James Blyth, Bart., Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart, Mr. W. B. 
Tegetmeier, the Hunters' Improvement Society, English Jersey 
Cattle Society, and English Guernsey Cattle Society. The 
Hants County Council also gave two Scholarships of 6/. each, 
and two Scholarships of ZL each in the Hants County Council 
Butter-making Class. 

Implements. 

The following is a comparative statement of the- space 
occupied by Implements, Machinery, &c. : — 





feet ran 
» 

• 

» 
sq. feet 


Tannton, 
1895. 


SUAlbMs, 
1S96. 


Soathamptoo* 
1897. 


Machinery in Motion Shedding, 
Agricultural Implements ) 

Shedding / 

Seeds, Cattle Foods, &e., Shed- 1 

ding / 

Carriages, &c., Shedding 
Open Space 


1,190 
4,550 

877 

710 
18,150 


1,190 
4,155 

694 

595 
16,238 


1,061 
8,645 

791 

675 
15,710 




25,477 


22,872 


21,885 
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Miscellaneous Departments. 

A fully equipped Working Dairy formed as usual a promi- 
nent feature of the Show. The Butter-making Competitions 
were held in it, and butter-making demonstrations were given 
daily by Professor Carroll, of Glasnevin, assisted by the 
Society's Dairy School Teachers. 

There were also Shoeing, Shearing, and Milking Competitions, 
which attracted many spectators. 

The Exhibitions of Pictures, Art Manufactures, and Plants 
and Flowers were fully up to the average of previous years, and 
there was no diminution of interest in them on the part of the 
public. The customary Art Union was held, and a list of the 
prize winners and of the pictures chosen will be found on pages 
Ixii., Ixiii. of the Appendix to this volume. 

Lectures on bee-keeping, combined with practical instruc- 
tion, were given each day under the auspices of the Hants 
Beekeepers' Association. There was also an exhibition of 
honey, hives, and apiarian appliances. 

Musical performances were given by the Bands of the 
Grenadier Guards and the Eoyal Marine Artillery. 

The usual Sunday service, at which there was a large attend- 
ance of herdsmen and others engaged in the Yard, was held in 
the Working Dairy. It was conducted by the Eev. Canon 
Durst, Vicar of St. Mary's, Southampton, who also preached. 

Attendance. 

The total number of persons paying for admission was 
42,034, as against 84,436 at St. Albans in the previous year. 

A comparative statement of attendances since 1852 will be 
found on pages cvii., cviii. of the Appendix to this volume. 



XVI. — Investigations into the Manufacture of Cider. Report 

for 1897. By F. J. Lloyd, F.C.S. 

The results of the numerous experiments which have been 
made at Butleigh in the past, have proved so conclusively 
that cleanliness is one of the most important conditions, if 
not the chief factor, in tlie production of good cider that every 
cider-maker must endeavom* to study and adopt any improve- 
ments which may conduce to this most desirable end. First 
and foremost this applies to the gathering in of the fruit, 
svhich, as shown by previous Eeports, should be done before 
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the apples are ripe, while those that are collected direct from 
the tree should not be mixed with those which have fallen. 

The season of 1897 was an exceptionally early one, anid a^ 
finer period for gathering the apples could not have been 
desired. But, as is well known, cider-making should -not 
commence until the season is well advanced. If the season is 
an early one, and the make has to be put off longer than usual, 
it is necessary to pick the apples before they have reached 
such a state of ripeness as would be permissible in a later 
season. This is apparent when once noticed, but it was not 
discovered until later in the season, and consequently th& 
apples did not keep so well or so long as could have been 
desired, and a certain amount of waste and decay took place in 
the stores. 

In spite of the publicity which has been given to the dder 
investigations, and the interest which has been taken in them by 
many of the best cider-makers — as is shown by the number 
who have visited the Experiment Station at Butleigh since 
Mr. Neville Gren\Hle first started the investigations — ^it is 
disheartening to see how many farmers still neglect to take 
advantage of the work which has been done for them, and 
utterly ignore the necessity for cleanliness. 

On the 28th of October I had occasion to travel for many 
miles in Somerset. It was an excessively damp morning ; a verj' 
heavy dew had fallen during the night, and a Scotch mist hung 
over the land. In some places the apples were still impicked, 
while himdreds, wet, bruised, and dirty, were lying imder the: 
trees upon the cold damp grass, a tempting breakfast for slugs 
and worms, and every other variety of apple-consuming life, 
animal or vegetable. 

Every mould or fungus which came in contact with the apples 
was revelling in the ample store of sweet moist food they sup- 
plied, and growing apace, consuming the best port of the apples^ 
destroying their value for cider-making, and planting in the 
remainder the germs of a subsequent injurious fermentation 
and decay. 

In other places I saw men gathering the reeking wet apples, 
evidently intent upon making as much so-called cider as pos- 
sible, utterly regardless of its quality. Now, as the same time, 
the same labour, and the same capital must be employed whether 
men make cider worth 4d. a gallon, or cider worth Is, a gallon, 
it is extraordinarj^ that a little more foresight could not have 
l^een exercised, so as to do things at the right time and in the 
best way. 

I must have seen a hundred heaps of apples lying <m the 
ground, with no covering to protect them from the dew or iain> 
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and nothing underneath to check the decay and the dirt- 
collecting, which must of necessity take place. 

People who will not take a litde trouble to make good cider 
had better give up cider-making altogether. They destroy the 
reputation of cider ; they cannot sell what they make ; and those 
who drink the stuff would be betteriin health without it. They 
will learn too late that they have allowed an opportunity to 
slip which will not recur. How true this is may be best 
shown from the following facts. It has come to my knowledge 
that large quantities of apples were sold in Somerset last ye^r 
(1897) which were taken to France for the manufacture of 
cider. How is it that the French cider-maker can afford to buy 
apples in Somerset at a price which must presumably pay the 
Somerset farmer better than converting them into cider, and 
can not only afford to give this price, but to pay the cost of 
carriage as well ? It is simply because many Somerset farmers 
will not learn how to make a drink which can compare in 
quality or price with that made by our neighbours across the 
Channel What will be the result? The demand for cider 
which is growing rapidly in England will induce the French 
cider-maker to put upon the English market a drink more 
suitable to the tastes of the public than that made at home, 
and once having gaiued the favour of the consuming public, 
English makers will be unable to oust their more enterprising 
rivals. 

The Season. 

The characteristics of the season of 1897 will best be realised 
by the studyiof the following tables, which are a continuation of 
those published in former years, and have been drawn up from 
statistics kindly supplied by Mr. E. H. Scott, F.E.S., Secretary 
of the Meteorological Society. 

For the air temperature and rainfall, the average of Hereford 
and Cullompton was taken in former years, but in 1897 it was 
necessary to take the average of Clifton and Cullompton, as no 
records had been made at Hereford. 

These tables show a more than average amount of sunshine, 
especially during the month of October, an exceptional rainfall 
in August, a low temperature combined with a large rainfall in 
September, and an exceptionally high temperature in October. 

The effect of the season upon the apple crop varied greatly 
in different localities, in some districts the crop being very 
small. The effect at Butleigh may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing figures. 

The total volmne of juice yielded was about 3,000 gallons as 
compared with 1,000 gallons in 1896 and 9,000 gallons in 1895. 
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Weather Eepobt, 1897. 
AiB Temferatube and Bainfall, 1897. Average of Guftom axd 

CULLOMPTON. 





Air Temperature. 


RalnfiOl. 


Month. 


Min. and Max. 
Combined. 


Difference from 
Average. 


ToUlfkU 
in Month. 


DiffRVDOSftOBI 

Avenfe. 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 


47-0 
51-9 
60-7 
63-7 
61-5 
55- 1 
520 


-0-3 
-0-2 
+2-7 
+2-6 
+0-9 
-1-7 
+3-3 


3-58 
1-55 
2-86 
1-68 
6-37 
3-93 
1-43 


+1-88 
-0-66 
+0-67 
-1-54 
+8-18 
+0-67 
-2-47 



Bright Sunshine Becord at Gullomptok, 1897. 



Month. 


No. of Hours 
recorded. 


Difference from 
Average. 


Percentage of 

poedbTe 

Duration. 


DiffefBDoe from 
Avenge. 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . . . . 
October 


136-3 
211-0 
199-0 
222-2 
174-6 
147-7 
123-8 


-21-0 
+ 12-3 

- 1-5 
+48-1 

- 3-6 
+ 7-7 
+29-3 


83 

44 
41 

45 
39 
39 
38 


- 6 
+ 2 


+ 9 

- 1 
+ 2 
+ 9 



In one test, as to the yield of juice per 1,000 lbs. of apples, 
the result was 616 lbs. as compared with 615 lbs. in 1896, 
and 650 lbs. in 1895. 

The composition of the juice as it came from the press is 



given in the following table : — 



Average Gomposition of Juioe from Press. 



Yoar. 



No. of Samples. 



Specific 
Gravity. 



Solids. 



Add. 



1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 



6 
11 
13 

5 
10 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



060 
050 
052 
057 
053 



14-40 
11-14 
12-24 
14-02 
13-26 



63 
60 
46 
40 
68 



It will be seen that the characteristic of the apple^juice in 
1897 was a high percentage of acid, while the total solids werB 
higher than in 1895, but below those of 1893 and 1896. 
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Analyses of Apples. 

In the Appendix will be found a continuation of the anal]rse»^ 
of apples commenced in 1895. An attempt has been made to^ 
determine the percentage of juice yielded by each variety, and 
the results are somewhat astounding, showing a variation of 
from 40 to over 70 per cent, of juice. In my Seport for 1896 
attention was drawn to the fact that the same variety of apple 
gave in 1896 a juice of very difterent composition to that yidded 
in 1895. The same peculiarity has been found again in 1897, 
and the table on the preceding page wUl illustrate how great 
the difference is. 

Manipulation. 

While the apples were fed to the mill as usual from the 
loft along the trough, described in a former Seport, an addi* 
tion was made to the trough which proved most valuable as 
a means of ensuring the further cleansing of the apples. This 
consisted of putting into the trough a false bottom of semi- 
circular laths. The laths are fixed to narrow strips of wood, 
which raise them off the bottom of the trough so that they 
form a grating. This is made in lengths of 3 ft. One 
length could thus be removed at a time for clearing out the 
refuse which had accumulated beneath it. The laths ran 
parallel to the sides of the trough, about IJ in. apart 

In the pressing of the pomace further experiments were 
made with tlie thin cloths mentioned in previous Beports, and 
the results have been most satisfactory. 

Although it cannot be expected that a thin cloth will last so 
long as the thick manilla cloths now generally used, yet the 
outlay which the latter entail, and the great care needed in 
keeping them clean — for labour is a serious consideration on 
many farms where cider is made — probably prevent makers- 
from doing away with the old reed system. 

But it must be done away with, not only by those who desire 
to make the best cider, but also by those who wish to do this 
with the least possible trouble. The thin cloth used iii these 
experiments is known as Netting Shading, and can be purchased 
in lengths of 30 yds., either 54 or 72 in. wide, the latter for 
35.S. a length.* 

To facilitate the clearing of the juice imder conditions which 
should be not only regular but also under control, Mr. Neville 
(^Trenville has constructed a separate keeving-room, which can, 
by means of a small "tortoise" stove, be kept at a regular 
temperature. Such a room is of gi'eatest value during a veiy 

* Quotation of Messrs. J. Blackburn and Sons, Wormwood Street^ Landoiu 
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old season, and the mild temperature of the latter part of 1897 
revented any series of experiments being made upon the- 
ifiuence of temperature in keeving. 

As an outcome of these investigations, one further change 
tad been made at Butleigh, the cellars had been completely 
'earranged, so that no barrel should be standing on its end. 

I understand that some correspondence has taken place in: 
lie public press as r^ards the desirability of thus arranging 
^e barrels. My reasons for advocating this change were given . 
Tully in former Beports, and need not be here repeated. But 
L would like to draw the attention of those who are not yet 
convinced to some articles which appeared in November and' 
December, 1897, in the illustrated journal 'Commerce.' In 
these articles will be found interesting descriptions of some of the 
principal wine-producing factories in the world. One of the 
most striking facts which may be gathered from the illustrations 
to these articles, is that nearly all the barrels are lying down. 
The only exceptions seem to be the very large blending vats 
employed, and even these are not always upright. Thus the 
large vat of Messrs. Meet and Chandon, of Epemay, which holds 
12,000 gallons,^ is not on end, and in the photographs of the 
vatting-room of this same firm not a single barrel can be 
seen on end, though in places they are stacked in five rows. 
Surely this arrangement adopted by the old-established wine ^ 
manufacturers cannot be due to any accident, but is done 
deliberately and with a purpose ; and is a strong confirmation 
of the desirability of keeping the barrrels on their sides. I must 
therefore repeat my advice to cider-makers and say, if you wish 
the cider to keep, the barrels must not stand on end. 

The above are the conditions under which the cider was made 
last season. In all other respects the work has been carried 
out as in 1896. 

Fermentation. 

The most marked peculiarity of the season 1897 has been 
the fermentation of the juice when in the keeves. The object 
of keeving is to carry out the first clearing of the juice. This 
is accomplished by the fermentation causing a large quantity of 
the pomace to rise to the surface of the juice, from which it is 
easily skimmed. This pomace produces under ordinary circum- 
stances a thick, brown head ; but, throughout the whole of the 
1897 season, except in two instances, the juice refused to 
throw up this brown head, and produced instead a thick 
white and frothy head, somewhat similar to that seen upon 
a brewer's vat. In these two instances brown heads werfr 
formed, and why they were produced no observation could 
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enable us to determine. When this brown head was 
— which it may here be stated is considered desirable, \« 
white head is considered objectionable — the lees were Ic 
keeve when the juice was drawn off into barrels, and n 
^as pumped upon these lees, which, however, then pp 
white frothy head, similar to that in the remaining 
^Continuous and numerous experiments have been ma 
and discover the cause of this phenomenon. 

Some negative results, as showing what does not pro 
frothy head, may first be mentioned. It is not due to 
perature of the juice in the keeve, as experiments h£ 
made at high and low temperatures without the leai 
The fermentation, however, both in the keeve and suba 
dn the barrel, was much slower with the juice keeved 
temperature. 

So far as can be judged, it does not appear to be di 
juice, as it came from the press, containing less pomace 
former years. 

The difficulty is to explain why the pomace did not 
is said that the reason why the pomace rises to form th 
head is that the yeast-cells, being attached to the skin 
apples when they start fermentation, produce sufficiei 
cause these particles of apple skin to rise. We may l 
assume that, as when the head is white the apple skm 
rise, the yeast-cells, having been in such a conditio 
become easily detached or washed from the skin, v 
in the juice and so the gas ascended alone. The 
conditions would also appear to favour this view, 
some of the yeast-cells are capable of being wash 
the skins of the apples, they would be so washed h 
season; while in a season like 1897, owng to the ve 
rainfall in October, they would remain on the app] 
washed off in the juice from the press. In some 
this assumption is borne out by the results of ob» 
Thus, if the yeast-cells were spread throughout the 
one would expect fermentation to be more rapid 
they were attached to the skins of the apples. tJndt 
fermentation in the keeves was more rapid than uaui 
experiment made, however, did not quite accord w 
surmise, for some of the juice was inoculated with 
yeast, to determine what efiect that would have, and \ 
head was the result. Another possible cause migh 
presence in the juice of a top fermentation yeast. I n 
explain that there are two distinct types of yeast Th 
remain at the bottom of the liquid which they ferment; 
like much of the brewer's yeast, which rise to the to] 
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iquid and cany on fermentation from above. The brewer's 
east, as is well known, produces a froth. Microscopical exami-^ 
lation of the white frothy heads showed them to contain an 
bundance of yeast-cells. Some of these yeasts have been 
solated, and experiments will be conducted with them to deter- 
oine how far they may be the cause of this phenomenon. 

I think it not altogether improbable that cider made from such: 
nice will have a tendency to go sour. Microscopical examina-^ 
ion of the froth shows that it contains numerous bacteria^ 
Bvliieh are being investigated. It occurred to me that perhaps: 
i combination of the bacteria of lactic or acetic acid fermenta- 
tion with the yeast fermentation caused the white head. Some, 
experiments were consequently made in the laboratory at But- 
leigh, and apple-juice was inoculated with yeast and one or 
other of these bacteria, but the result was disappointing, as no- 
frothy fermentation was obtained, nor any evidence in support 
of the above assumption. So the cause yet remains doubtfuL 
How far, and why, it may be due to the influence of season is yet a 
mystery, but it can scarcely be due to any other cause, unless it 
is to the fact of the apples having been stored longer than usual 
before grinding. One other possible cause which had not 
escaped attention should be mentioned, viz. : the possibility of 
there being some chemical substance in the juice which gives it 
this property of frothing, just as soap gives the property to 
water. If there is such a substance, it must be present 
in minute quantities, and as yet I have not been able to 
discover it. 

But why is a white frothy head considered imdesirable ? The 
universal opinion is that cider showing this peculiarity wiQ not 
keep. We have had this frothy head in former years, but then 
it was the exception and not the rule. However, to test this 
question of keeping, some experiments were made. Two juices 
from cheeses pressed about the same day and from keeves 
standing side by side, one having a brown head, and the other 
a white frothy head, were placed in barrels side by side and 
kept under the same conditions. In due course they were 
carefully examined, and the cider from the juice having the 
white frothy head was not considered to be in any degree 
inferior to that made from the juice with the brown head. In 
fact, I may go so far as to say that by some it was considered 
better. 

But I can well understand why and how this white frothy 
fermentation has obtained a bad repute. It is undoubtedly a 
sign of rapid fermentation, not only while in the keeve but sub- 
sequently in the barrel. Hence, it is imperative to watch the 
fermenting juice, to rack it sooner and more frequently than 
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juice which ferments more slowly, and to keep the air away 
from it with scrupulous care. And these are just the rules 
which the careless cider-maker mil not observe. He uses no 
saccharometer to tell him how the fermentation is proceeding, 
and so he leaves the juice to proceed as it will until the time 
which he thinks proper for racking anives ; a time which does 
not depend upon the condition of the juice at all, but which he 
found beneficial perhaps once years ago, or which suits his 
convenience, or, may be, which his great-grandmother con- 
sidered a certain guide to the production of good cider, and 
left as a legacy to posterity. 

As to the practical lessons to be learnt from these experi- 
ments and observations, it would seem that if once the juice 
throws up a white frothy head there is no object in keeping it 
in the keeve, for keep it there as you may it will not subse- 
quently throw up a brown head. As soon therefore as the 
juice begins to clear, and the main portion of the pomace 
has subsided, it is best to rack it off into barrels, taking care 
of course not to disturb the sediment. Watch the subsequent 
feimentation, and do not let the air get at the juice. Back at 
the earliest opportunity, and if necessary repeat the racking, 
and finally filter. Then, if the juice be kept in air-tight banels, 
there should be little chance of the cider becoming too add. 

Small CmEB. 

Further experiments were made to determine the relatiye 
merits of extracting the pomace with warm or cold water. 
These experiments were considerably influenced by the warm 
temperature of the season. The pomace extracted with water 
at 120° F., yielded a juice having an average temperature of 
{j6° F., while that extracted with cold water had an average 
temperature of 52° F. The result was a far too rapid fermenta- 
tion in the wann made juice, wliich probably would not occur 
in a cold season. The smaU juice extracted with warm water 
contained more solid matter than that extracted with cold 
water. The specific gravity of the warm extracted juice was 
1 • 035, that of the cold 1 ' 031, two months after the fonner had 
fermented down to I'OOl, the latter only to 1*017. 

Experiments. 

Wlien making experiments it is always necessary to have in 
one's mind a distinct question which it is desired to put to 
Nature, and from her to seek an answer thereto. What are the 
conditions requisite in good cider, and how ccm they be obtained! 
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1 the experiments which have been or may be conducted in 

e future, must aim at the answering of this question. 

Let me first enumerate the essential conditions of good cider 

the order of merit or importance. First, flavour ; secondly, 
K)d appearance, which includes both colour and clearness ; and 
stly, keeping quality. How to obtain these conditions has 
3en the object of the experiments at Butleigh. 

To obtain flavour it is well known that two conditions must 
e observed. First, the introduction into the juice of any 
ibstance which would impart an unpleasant flavour thereto 
mat be prevented.- The various means which have been 
dopted to this end have already been described. Now, if 
lerfect purity of the juice could be insured, then it becomes 
vident that the flavour of the resulting cider would depend 
ither upon the original flavour of the apples or apple-juice, or 
ipon changes which took place during fermentation. The 
lavonr doubtless depends to a certain extent upon the 
trigiual flavour of the apples, for if cider is made from one 
'ariety of apple only, and if this has a special, distinct, and 
narked taste of its own, such, for example, as the Foxwhelp, 
his flavour of the apple will be present in the resulting 
ider. Evidently, then, the flavour of other varieties of apples 
ehich may not be so marked, must still contribute to the 
lavour of the resulting cider. These flavouring compounds 
)rm an infinitely small part of the original juice, and their 
•ue flavour only becomes marked when all the sugar has 
een converted into alcohol. Even then they are to a 
3rtidn extent masked by the acid present in the juice, but 
'hen both acid and sugar are present they are considerably 
idden. 

On the other hand, a small percentage of sugar and of acid 
ppear to enhance the good flavour. This is the reason why cider- 
i^kers are anxious to leave in the cider a certain amount of 
agar. The tannin will also affect the flavour. Now, as the 
mount of sugar, acid, and tannin vary in eveiy sample of 
ider, it is evident that uniformity cannot be easily obtained in 
. bulk of liquid, xmless some means exist for blending the juice 
ither before or after fermentation. From experiments on a 
mall scale which have been made at Butleigh in the past, it 
tas been evident that, as a rule, blending the juice improves 
he quaUty. This year blending has been carried out on 
t larger scale. The procedure has been as follows: — The 
ider has been made as previously described; when fit 
t has been racked into large barrels, and thus a thorough 
>lending is secured. The blend is then allowed to again 
tart fermenting, and is subsequently filtered into casks for 
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preservation. So far as can be judged at present, the results 
are distinctly favourable. Another factor which plays an im- 
})Oi'tant part in the production of flavour in cider is the natnie 
of the fermentation. This has been proved by the experiments 
on pure yeast. In the 1896 Eeport, it wiU be seen that experi- 
ments were then staited with five varieties of pure yeasL 
Sample bottles of the cider so made were put aside ; and, on the 
20th December, 1897, one year after bottling, these were tasted. 
The results showed that, to some extent, the flavour varied 
according to the character of the pure yeast employed. That 
made with yeasts obtained from grapes had a distinctly vinous 
flavour. That made with yeast originally taken from the 
Kingston Black apple had a slight flavour of the Kingston 
Black, but only very slight. That made with the pure cider 
yeast had more of the flavour of cider, or perhaps, it would 
be better to say, did not bring into the mind the idea of any 
flavour other than that of cider. But, in spite of these slight 
differences, there was an undoubted similarity between all 
these samples, and this I attribute to the flavour of the 
original apple-juice. 

Xext let us consider the flavour of the small cider. It is 
S(.)mewhat remarkable that, in the opinion of a great number of 
those who tasted the cider made in 1896, the small cider was 
preferred to the cider produced by the fermentation of the 
whole juice. After a careful study of all the facts, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the flavour of cider very largely 
depends upon the non- fermentable substances present in the 
juice ; and that if these ai^ in excess, they will so cover the 
flavour due to fermentation as to materially lessen the value of 
the resulting liquid. If this theoiy is correct, it is evident that 
by diminishing the (quantity of unfermentable material, one 
should improve the flavour of the resulting cider. 

Why is the cider made from early gathered apples seldom, if 
ever, so good as that made subsequently ? It was in trying to 
solve this problem that the influence of the non-fermentaUe 
constituents first occurred to me. 

Experiments were started to test this view. Some appIe-jnice 
from windfalls was fermented as usual in one barrel, while a 
portion of similar juice was diluted with one-half its own 
volume of water — by which the non-fermentable constituents 
Mould be greatly reduced — and sufficient sugar was then added 
to make the liciuid contain the same amount of sugar as the 
whole juice. The result was a better cider from the diluted 
juice than from the whole juice. 

These experiments with early made cider have been more 
striking in their results than experiments carried out subse* 
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uently with what may be tenned ordinary juice, though even 
1 the latter ease benefit has sometimes resulted. 

It is probable that the amount of these non-fermentable con- 
tituents depends, partly upon the season, partly upon the 
variety of apple,* and partly upon the care which is taken in 
he management of the orchard; but on these points further 
nvestigation will be necessary. 

The results which have been recorded seem to point to the 
iesirability of obtaining a " atandard " composition for the 
juice, and of blending or diluting the entire juice, until this 
standard is obtained. Not until this is done wUl it be possible 
to produce a liquid which shall have the same uniformity as 
b now obtained in the wines of the leading manufacturers in 
foreign countries. 

So far as one can judge from hearsay, the chief reason why 
cider has not become a more popular drink has been the diflS- 
culty of obtaining it of uniform quality, flavour, and colour. 

It has been stated that a certain amount of sugar in cider 
enhances the flavour. Probably the most difficult task of the 
cider-maker is to retain in the juice this small amount of sugar, 
or, as it is often called, " sweets." 

Unfortunately the desii^e to do so has outweighed all other 
considerations with some makers, more especially in Devon 
and Hereford ; and, as often happens with things which 
are good in moderation, this desire having been carried to 
excess, has produced a greater evil than the one which it 
was originally intended to counteract. Those who are investi- 
gating the manufacture of cider and other fennented liquids 
are striving to find a natural means to retain the sugar. 
Failing the discovery of such a means, preservatives are b^ng 
used by many, often without the least knowledge of their 
composition or their effect upon the human body. I am 
opposed to the use of preserv^atives, but in view of their wide 
employment experiments have been made to try and determine 
what actual benefit may accrue from their use, and what 
quantities must be employed to be eflfectuaL The results of 
these experiments will be recorded in due course. Meantime, I 
<jan only state that by careful racking in proper time, by 
filtration, and subsequent care in the storage of the juice, better 
-cider has been made at Butleigh than any I have ever tasted 
which has been made with the aid of preservatives. 

We may now pass to a consideration of appearances. The 
colour of the cider has been experimented upon in the past. 
It depends partly upon the natural colour of the apple-juice. 



• This is weU seen by studying the figures in the Appendix. 
VOL. VUI. — F. S. 
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partly upon the freedom of tliis juice from extraneous suIh 
stances — as for example, the juice of rotten apples — and parflv 
on the treatment of the pomace after it leaves the miU and 
before pressing, for if then exposed to the air it gets darker and 
the resulting juice is more liighly coloured. As we do not believe 
in highly coloured juice, precautions are taken to prevent all 
these sources of high colour. Clearness is more difficidt to 
obtain, especially with cider in bottle. It can be obtained in 
bottle by disgorging, as is dope in the wine industry; but 
the cost of this process would be prohibitive. It is easy to 
obtain a dry cider in bottle without much deposit, provided 
the juice is placed in the bottles immediately it comes from 
the filter, and is not filtered until nearly the whole of the sugar 
has been fermented. There is a general opinion that suga> 
candy will not ferment if placed in the juice at this time^ 
and experiments have been started to determine how far this 
assumption is correct. That a certain amount of fermentation 
should proceed in the bottle is necessary to give the cider 
*' life," and the difficulty up to the present has been to obtain 
this " life " without too much deposit. The value of the filter 
as a first means of obtaining a clear juice has been so amply 
demonstrated that nothing further need be said on the subject. 
The want of a cheap filter stiU exists, and anyone who will 
turn his attention to the production of both a cheap and 
effective filter for cider will undoubtedly reap a rich rewud. 

Lastly, as regards keeping quality. It has been found at 
Butleigh that if care is taken in obtaining the juice free from im- 
purities in the first place, if the fermentation of the juice is care- 
fully watched by means of the saccharometer, and not allowed 
to proceed too far before filtration takes place, and that if sub- 
sequently the barrels are kept air-tight, the cider not only keeps 
well, but improves in quality by keeping. But if the juice is* 
allowed to ferment to dryness before it is filtered, so that no 
subsequent fermentation takes place to restore life to the cider, 
it will be far more difficult to keep. All the results up to the^ 
iresent go to show that the juice intended for bottlii^ should 
^^ filtered and bottled before the gravity has sunk below 1*020, 
^iid that for storing in casks the gravity should not be lower 
■hftn 1*015. 

During the last season attention has been paid especially to 
tie careful recording of the facts regarding each and every barrel 
if cider made, and as the result of this work I have drawn up 
he two following forms (pages 195 and 198), which I recommend 
o those who desire to keep an accurate record of their work. 
The form on page 198 is that of the day-book, so to speak, in 
' 'ij^ii I's put down from day to day the work that is done. The 
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rm below is the cellar-book, or cider-ledger, which will have 

be filliBd up from the day-book. 

If cider-makers would keep two books (the best size is fools- 
,p) aiid caiefully record every day what they did, it would, I 
n sure, well repay the small amount of time and trouble 
Lvolved. Moreover, an interest would be given to ^ the work of 
der-making such as they had never dreamt of. 

The conditions of cider-making differ on every farm; the 
pples, the soil, the climate, aU affect the resulting liquid. The 
lost that we can do in our experiments at Butleigh is to seek 
at some of the more general conditions which affect all makers ; 
ut the special conditions which at each farm will always play 
u important part in the manufacture of cider, each maker must 
nd out for himself, and I hope that records, somewhat similar 
a, if not identical with the following, will be kept more 
requently in the future. 



Cellar-Book, OB Becord of Barrels. 

Barrel No 

Made on 

Appks from : , 

Condition of apples 

Specific gravity of juice 

Temperature when keeved 

Skimmed: — First time. Second time. Third Ume. 

Date 

Nature of head..... 

Temperature when skimmed 



Specific gravity of juice in barreL 

l^mperature of juice in barrel '. , 

Special treatment 

Backed: — First time. Second time. 

Date .; 

Specific gravity... 

Temperature -.... 

Filtered:— Date.....: Specific gravity Temperature. 

Condition of liquid •. 

Subsequent treatment., 

Tasted and) 
quality J ** 

Remarks.... ....^.^^.^^ 



2 
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tinderpest. — Dr. Alexander Edington, Bacteriologist to the 
lonial Government of the Cape of Good Hope, has made 
important advance in the methods employed for the pre- 
ation of rinderpest, which is described as follows in 'The 
mes/ He has found that the blood of animals affected by 
iderpest when treated with citric acid and kept for such a 
ne as to insure the death of the contagium confers immtmity 
)m the disease when injected into animals exposed to infection, 
a animal into which 20 c.c. of this blood were injected 
ceived ten days late^ an injection of a large quantity of blood 
)in another animal suffering from rinderpest in a severe form 
ithout being in any degree affected. There was not even the 
ghtest rise in temperature. Dr. Edington next tried bile 
«ted in the same way and got equally good results. Adding 
s part of glycerine to two of bile, he kept this mixture 

eight days. He then injected 20 c.c. of it, and followed 
3 up in ten days by an injection of 0*2 c.c. of the most 
^ent blood that could be procured, after which he found 
^unity established. To test this method a field experiment 
a large scale was tried. The Veterinary Department selected 
6rd in what they regarded as a clean area at Belmont, near 
tiberley, but on going there Dr. Edington discovered that 

cattle on the adjoining farm were badly affected with 

lerpest, and there is reason to believe that from this source 

Selected herd had been already infected. In the selected herd 

^ were- 128 head of cattle, and of these 126 were injected 

b. glycerinated bUe supplied by Dr. Edington, two being 

xminjected for a control experiment. On revisiting the 
O. ten days later Dr. Edington ascertained that one of the 
'Oted animals, certainly infected prior to the injection, had 
^n symptoms of rinderpest and had died. Of the remaining 
* protected animals 115 were then injected by Dr. Edington 
^ the Colonial veterinary surgeon with virulent blood, which 
^ at the same time and in the same dose injected into the 
> unprotected animals. Ten of the protected animals were 
xded over to Dr. Kolle, private assistant to Dr. Koch^ who 
I Ijeen sent by the Health Department of the Colony to 
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watch the experiment, and were injected by him with blood of 
exceptional virulence, wliich he had brought with him. Of 
the 125 protected animals, two suffered from a slight attack 
of rinderpest but recovered, while all the others remained quite 
healthy, whereas the two unprotected animals died of rindeipest 
on the tweKth day, and within fifteen minutes of each other. 

Since this experiment Dr. Edington has practised his pro- 
tective injection on several lai^ge herds, and always with satis- 
factory results, the highest mortality having been a little over & 
per cent., or eight animals in a herd of 234. This herd which 
belonged to Mi\ Vermaak, an enterprising Dutch farmer, was 
made up of very valuable Friesland cattle, and included the cow 
wiiich took the Queen of Holland's first prize. The French 
antitoxic serum method is. Dr. Edington believes, only usefol in 
the case of infected herds. Thus when antitoxic serum is. 
administered, an injection of virulent blood may be made the 
following day without any evil effect, but if the injection be 
repeated ten days later, or if the animal be then exposed to 
infection, rinderpest inevitably follows. The action of the 
antitoxic serum appears therefore to be on the . microbes of 
the disease, which it kills without exciting any effect on the 
blood. But the action of the blood or bile which has 
lost its virulence, or of a mixture of both, which succeeds 
equally well, is on the animal body, which is either rendered 
tolerant or has its power of resistance increased. It is found 
that after inoculation with blood or bile, even in cases in 
which there has been little or no temperature reaction, the blood 
of the animal inoculated is virulent to improtected animals as 
long as ten days. Dr. Edington's method of protection is now 
adopted in the Colony in preference to that of Dr. Koch, both 
because of its certainty and cheapness. By Koch's method 
green bile only can be used, and this requires the sacrifice of 
10 i)er cent, of the cattle for its production, but by Dr. Edington's 
nethod almost all biles can be used. This, it is calciLlated» 
npnnp » <»aving to the Colony of upwards of 300,000/. 

^>-*» -dJthoiTc;h the use of yeast in the farmhouse is not 

.- ,.. -.i oq if vas some years since, yet there are probably 
I ^^y it*i" v,i\o will be glad to know how to ensure thii 
•le smaL-v^i .^dty which they do employ is of the best quality. 
ne following simple methods of testing yeast are desciibed 
w J. Goodfellow, ThJ). : — 
The chief tests to be employed are : 
.. Microscopic examination. 

-1. For added starch. 

TT fitrpnjrth. 
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I. — MiGBOSGOPiG Examination. 

Materials required : 

1. A microscope with at least one-sixth objective. 2. A few 
glass slips. 3. Thin cover glasses. 4. A thin glass rod. 

The examination is conducted as follows : — A small piece of 
yeast is mixed in a clean tumbler with a little cold water, and 
by means of the glass rod a drop is placed on the centre of the 
glass slip. One of the cover glasses is gently placed over the 
drop, and the slip removed to the stage of the microscope — 
which must be in a vertical position — and examined in a good 
white light. By this means the general character of the yeast 
cells can be ascertained, whether old or immature, and the 
freedom or otherwise from foreign ferments, like the lactic, and 
putrefying organisms. 

It will be readUy understood, however, that considerable ex-^ 
perience is required before such an examination will yield defi- 
nite information on these points. The beat way is to examine, 
a large number of yeasts of known purity and quality, and, 
compare their appearance with bad yeasts. 

Good yeast is indicated by : 

1. Uniform size of the yeast cells. 

2. Freedom of cells {i.e, not in clusters or chains). 

3. The cells should be well filled out and show minute spaces- 
termed vacuoles. 

4. Freedom from ba/^teria. 

The spaces between the isolated yeast cells should be fairly free, 
from the moving specs and rod-like bodies which are the 
microbes. 

If, on the other hand, the cells are in clusters or chains, and 
show great variations in size, or are mixed with a large number 
of bacteria, the yeast is not the best suited for baking purposes. 

II. — Test fob Added Staboh. 

Materials required : 

1. A few test tubes. 2. A spirit lamp or Bimsen gas burner. 
3. A funnel and filter paper. 4. Iodine solution. 

The latter can be prepared by dissolving a little potassium 
iodide in water and adding crystals of iodine imtil the liquid is 
dark brown. 

The test is carried out as follows : — A small piece of yeast is 
mixed with water and boiled over the spirit lamp. The hot 
liquid is filtered into a clean test-tube and cooled. A. drop or 
two of the iodine solution is now added and the colour noted. 
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If the colour is brown, or only faintly blue, the yeast is free 
from added starch. 

K, on the other hand, a distinct dark blue colour is obtained, 
starch has been added. 

Starch can also be detected in the raw condition by the micro- 
scope. As starch has no feimenting power its addition lowers 
the strength of the yeast, so that all other things being equal, a 
pure yeast is stronger than one adulterated with starch. 

A simpler way of performing the test is to simply boil the 
yeast and water, cool, and add iodine solution. If adulterated, 
a dark blue colour will be obtained. 

m. — Strength. 

The strength of a yeast is usually taken to indicate the 
fermenting power when mixed with flour or other fennentable 
bodies, and bakers classify yeasts as weak or strong according 
to whether they take a long time to ripen the dough or 
otherwise. In other words, a weak yeast works slowly, while 
a strong yeast works rapidly. 

Now, fermentation produces gas, and the strength of a yeast 
may be accurately determined by measuring the volume of gas 
given ofif in a given time. It is important to remember that 
the volume of gas given off varies with the substance used for 
the fermentation. If su^^ar be used, the gas is given off more 
rapidly than would be tiie case with flour, so that in all such 
•tests the same formula for making up the fermenting mixture 
must be employed to secure reliable results. 

Another very simple method of measuring the strength of 
yeast is to make a thin batter of yeast and flour, and place in a 
tall glass, and observe how far the sponge will rise. 

• Simple Method of ascertainin{) the Coinparativc Strength of 

two Yeasts, 

Materials required : — 

i. Two tall glass jars of 1,000 cubic centimetre capacity. 

Flour. 3. Cane sugar. 

i/>/j././7. — Mix 1 oz. of tlie first yeast, 3 ozs. of strong flour, 
J . cane sugar, with sufficient water to fill up one jar to 
1 "■ ^ ^.c. mark. 

precisely the same with the second yeast, using simikr 
■ u«xitities of yeast, flour, and sugar, and sufficient water to fill 
'^ ^he jar to the 300 c.c. mark. 

'ace both jars in a warm place about 90° Fahr. Carefully 
-'■ -! the height to which each mixture lises, and the time 
•,.iT)ied- *^^iipn the latter reaches its highest point, breakup 
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the frothy head by a pencil, and note the height of the second 
rising, and the time occupied. 

The best yeast rises to the highest point in the qmckest 
time. 

A good quick working yeast should at least rise to 800 c.c» 
in th^ hours the first time. 

Nitragin. — Mr. J. E. Campbell, in summarising the results 
of trials with nitragin, in a letter to the ' Agricultural Gazette,' 
says : — Nearly eighteen months have passed since Dr. Voelcker 
called the attention of agriculturists in this country to the fact 
that cultivations of bacteria were being ofiTered for sale for the 
purpose of inoculating soil intended for leguminous crops. 
Dr. Voelcker's article in the Journal of the Eoyal Agricultural 
Society of England had the effect of stimulating a desire on the 
part of fcurmers and others to test the value of nitragin. There 
must now be ready a large number of results of trials with this 
material. The Glasgow Technical College conducted trials last 
season with nitragin for beans and red clover in the South- 
West of Scotland. The material was obtained direct from 
Germany. Oii two farms in Kirkcudbrightshire nitragin for 
beans was tested. The contents of the bottle were in each case 
mixed, according to directions, with some sandy soil, and then 
sown at the same time as the bean seed. In one case the beans 
and nitragin were sown broadcast on land ploughed out of grass. 
In the other case both were sown in rows and covered by the 
plough. No difference could be detected at any stage of growth 
on either farm between the inoculated and uninoculated land. It 
is curious to note that one of the farmers invariably dresses 
his bean crop with nitrate of soda, though well aware of the 
peculiarity of leguminous plants. He finds that the bean crop 
is improved by the nitrate of soda, and that it is a profitable 
practice. It would be interesting to know whether* other bean 
powers use nitrate of soda for a similar purpose. Nitragin for 
red clover was also tried on the same two farms. It was 
applied to first year's clover-hay, the clover-seed having been 
:sown the previous season. The results of these trials were also 
negative. On one farm in Dumfriesshire nitragin was sown 
with the clover-seed along with oats after roots. The farmer 
Teports that *' the clover on the half-acre treated seems healthier 
if anything, but the difference is not so marked that a pei*son 
wallang over the fields would observe it." A few small plots at 
•Camphill grounds in Glasgow were also put under experiment 
with nitragin for red clover. The report to hand is that on 
the treated plot the plants seem more numerous than on the 
untreated plot. 
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At the Lancashire County Council Farm trials with iiitragm 
for red clover, beans, and peas had been begun before I took 
charge of the work there. The plots were small — ^^a few square 
feet. There was no apparent difference between the treated 
and untreated clover plots, but in the case of beans and peas 
there was a marked difference. The plants were more numerous 
and larger on the treated than on the imtreated plots. Of six 
rows of peas five were treated and one not treated. The average 
of the produce of the five ti-eated plots was 8^ per cent, greater 
than the produce on the untreated plot. In the case of beans 
the difference was still greater. There were three plots of 
beans, one untreated. The average increase of the two inocu- 
lated plots was 18i per cent, greater than the produce of 
the uninoculated plot. It is unfortunate that there was only 
one untreated plot in these trials. One cannot confidently say 
that the increase is due to the nitragin ; the single uninoculated 
plots may have been unfortunate in a variety of ways. Stilly 
it is highly probable that the increase was due to the. inocula- 
tion. The negative results from the Scotch trials must also 
not be taken as proof that nitragin is valueless for the purpose 
for which it is sold. The beans were on good bean land, and 
the clover on good clover land. There was no evidence that the 
land selected was deficient in bacteria suited to beans or dover. 
All that may be said of these trials is that there appears to be 
no necessity for purchasing bacteria, as the land is sufficiently 
well stocked with these for bean and clover-growing. Land 
that won't grow these crops must be found and. the nitragin 
tested there. Someone has, however, wisely remarked that 
land where leguminous plants won't thrive may also be land 
where the suitable bacterium won't live because of the soil 
being physically or chemically defective. If this be so our 
efforts will have to be directed to improving the soQ, so that 
the proper bacteria may live and multiply in it, when, of 
course, there will be no need to purchase bacteria. 

Milking^ Trials. — Tlicre is no more interesting or valuable 
work done by the British Dairy Farmer's Association than the 
minute testing of the milking powers of cows of various breeds 
wliich takes place at the Dairy Show. 

The results there obtained enable one to form an idea of what 
the best dairy animals of each breed are capable of doing, and 
no farmer can study these results without recognising the vast 
improvement which it is yet possible to make in the ordinary 
dairy cows of the country. The following tables show the 
amount and quality of the milk yielded by the piize-winning 
cows : — 
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Butter Tests. — The preceding tables (pages 209 and 210), 
bow the amount of Butter which was yielded in one day by 
:ows of various breeds shown at the Dairy Show in October, 1897. 

Fattening Turkeys. — Mr. Edward Brown, F.L.S., in a recent 
contribution to the * Agricultural Gazette,' says : — Some of the 
:<>ench turkeys which have been placed upon our markets during 
he last few years have been very close rivals of the home-fed 
)irds, and I am not sure whether they have not been better in 
)ne respect, namely, the perfect way in which they are fatted. 
During visits to Normandy, I have been surprised at the 
ittention paid to our markets by farmers and dealers there, who 
ay themselves out to supply our needs, and strive to meet the 
uarket demands, which our own people too often ignore. I 
»vant, therefore, to utter this note of warning, in order that 
ihere may be a constant striving towards improvement, even 
n turkeys, where we have been so pre-eminent ; for unless this 
s the spirit shown the ground will be cut out under our feet. 

Last December at the Smithfield Table Poultry Show one of 
:he French visitors gave expression to the statement that we 
produce some of the finest fowls to be seen anywhere, but do 
lot know how to finish them properly. This is true. What 
^e want to do is to seek for methods of feeding our birds so 
;hat they will kill well, and dress in the best manner possible. 

For fattening turkeys it is necessary to have sweet meals of 
;he best kind, either ground oats, buckwheat meal, or fine 
)arley meal. This latter is sometimes mixed with wheat meal 
loarsely ground, and so long as the two are mixed they make 
in excellent food, but wheat meal should never be given alone. 
Che meal should be prepared into a friable paste by means of 
oured skim milk, and in very cold weather it is better if 
rarmed. Another good plan is to cook potatoes and mix these 
rith the meal and milk. It will be seen that soured skim 
ailk is recommended. Some feeders use the milk sweet, but 
t will be foimd to give better results when soured as in the 
ase of chickens, and during the last two or three weeks half 
n ounce of fat for each bird may be added to the mixture, 
rhich should be fed from troughs, and any left after the birds 
re satisfied should be removed. This can be given to the 
3wls. 

As a rule in this country the afternoon meal consists of 
rhole barley, oats, or even maize, but it is better to give soft 
[)od, as described above, both morning and afternoon. Should 
he whole grain be employed — and for this purpose oats are 
he best, with buckwheat or barley second best (maize giving 
bjectionable yellow fat)— it should be steeped in hot water or 

I* 2 
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steamed until quite soft. Under no circumstances should grain 
be given in the raw state, for as the birds have no exercise 
during fatting, they do not digest hard grain so easily as soft 
food. Provided that the birds are fed in this manner twice a 
day at regular times, they ought to put on, with that evenness 
which is so desirable, flesh of a good colour. The effect of 
feeding on milk is to whiten the flesh, and this is what we want 
to secure — specimens which at once please the eye and the 
palate. In some parts of France they frequently give chesnuts 
or ordinary nuts to turkeys. The same results can be obtained 
by adding a little pea or bean meal to the soft food, but if 
tliis be given too freely a hardening of the flesli results, which 
is most undesirable. 

During the time the turkeys are undergoing the process of 
fatting they lay on flesh better if kept in large sheds, which 
should be closed all round, but simply wire-netted in front, 
as they must be protected and yet have plenty of fresh air. 
This shed should have perches 3 inches broad, and not more 
than 3 feet above the ground, which can be removed in the 
day time. It must be kept clean, and fresh straw should be 
laid down as often as necessary. No overcrowding -must be 
allowed, and at least ten square feet of floor- space given to 
each bird. A heap of coarse grit and sand, which is all the 
Ijetter if mixed with slaked lime or old mortar, must be 
l)rovided. Cramming turkeys, either by pellets or with machines, 
fjs a rule is scarcely necessary, for they lay on flesh rapidly in 
the ordinary manner. 

Cutting a Fence. — A neat farmer is easily distinguished by 
his neat fences ; but the artistic hedge cutter is rapidly becom- 
ing extinct. There are plenty of hedge spoilers, but very few 
hedge menders. The average labourer, when lajring a hedge, 
either takes too much out or leaves too much in, both of which 
faults are equally bad, for if you take too much out you make 
the fence too weak, and if you leave too much in you smother 
the shoots, and prevent the young wood from growing up, and 
so making new material for future laying. There is a wide 
difference between cutting a hedge and making a fence, though 
they are often looked upon as being synonymous terms. The 
])rimary use of a fence is to make a division between fields and 
keep the stock within bounds, and so prevent them strajdng 
wliere they are not intended to go. For this purpose a fence 
should be sufiiciently strong without taking up more room than 
is absoiutel}'^ necessary. A fence that is too wide covers a larger 
(juantity of ground than is necessary, ground which should be 
used for some other purpose ; so that a fence too wide is a dis- 
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tinct loss to the farmer. A strong fence 2 feet wide is far 
preferable to a straggling hedge 2 yards wide, which is perhaps 
no fence at all. In exposed situations the fence should be 
allowed to grow sufficiently tall to afford shelter in summer from 
the heat of the sun and in winter from the cold and biting wind. 
Eound the arable fields the smaller the fences are the better, as 
there the sun is required to shine on the field equally in every 
part, so that the grain may ripen all at the same time ; besides, 
small fences afford less shelter for the birds and other vermin 
which prey upon the crops. 

Eeal art is needed in making a fence when a hedge has been 
allowed to grow anyhow for several years, and is composed 
chiefly of old stumps, as thick as a man's leg, of various kinds 
of trees — thorn, hazel, ash, &c. A good fencer sees at a glance 
which to cut out and which to leave in, but this perfection in 
the art of hedging can only be acquired by long practice. 

It is better to have a fence tied to the stakes, not merely the 
thorns twisted in and out. For the tying some men use willow 
twigs, whUe others prefer pitch cord, the former is the cheaper, 
but the latter the more durable. In cutting athom every stroke 
of the axe or hook should be made upwards ; cutting downwards 
will ruin any fence, as it " shatters " the stem, and so prevents 
its shooting out by causing it to decay downwards till it comes 
to the sound {i.e, unshattered) wood, whereaii the part cut 
upwards shoots at once from the "cut," and makes a much 
stronger and healthier growth, besides shooting quicker. This 
cutting upwards is a matter of the greatest importance. 

Why is it that so few young men are of any use at a hedge ? 
The reason is that they will not take the necessary pains over it. 
They are always in too great a hurry, and anxious to get it 
finished and go to something else. It is surprising to see some 
old men at a hedge. One wonders how they have the strength 
to cut and lay the thick wood. But it is not all strength. 
There is a great deal in knowing exactly how and where to cut, 
so that the fence can easily be laid in its proper position, 
without the risk of its breaking off short. 

Some men fasten a willow rod along the top of the fence when 
they have laid it. This adds to the appearance, but does not 
add to the stability of the work, if the stakes arc firmly driven 
into the ground, and the thorns well twisted between them. It 
also adds to tlie cost of laying a fence, as it takes more time. 
The best wood for stakes is undoubtedly oak. Split the stakes 
from a straight piece of the tree. After oak comes fir— larch for 
choice ; and the worst of all is ash, which in the ground will 
very soon decay. The best plan of all is : if there are sufficient 
thorns standing straight up, leave some for line stakes, havii 
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cut them off the level you wish to make your fence ; these will 
LTivDW well after being cut off, and will be much stronger than any 
stakes you can put in ; they will grow and thicken the hedge 
as well as support it, thus doing double duty. This method is 
only applicable when you have sufficient thorns to spare. When 
a thorn is nicked and laid in its proper place some people 
put a piece of clay or turf over the place where it is nicked 
— as they say, to keep it cool and to help it shoot. But 
others think it acts in the inverse way, causing the stump to 
decay, owing to the moisture collected in the clay or turf by 
rain. The stump should shoot out again as soon as possible, 
and anything that will encourage this is advantageous. Put 
no more dead wood into the fence than is absolutely necessary 
(by dead wood I mean thorns which have been cut off), as the 
dead wood decays very soon, and leaves a weak spot. 

Winter is the time to lay hedges, but, in case the thorns 
are old and thick, the later in the spring the work is done 
the better, as there is not so long to wait for the sap to rise, 
and less likelihood of the thorns dying. Never lay a fence 
during severe frost, the wood is then so brittle that it will 
break off* rather than be bent in its proper position after 
being nicked. It is always safe to leave it till there is a thaw. 
Work of this kind cannot be done hurriedly, and it is always 
cheapest to set a good, trustworthy man at day work ; he can 
then do it carefully, and not be thinking he has to do so many 
yards to make his wages. It is always most satisfactory to 
get this kind of work well done, and it is cheapest in the end, 
the work being more durable. 

Poultry. How to distingiiish. — Mr. Edward Brown, F.LS., 

wTiting to the ' Agiicultural Gazette,' says : — ^When it is 
recommended that fowls should be killed off" soon after they 
have completed their second year, which means that half the 
stock should be renewed every year, the question is frequently 
asked, " How can we mark the birds so that they may be easily 
distinguished ? " W^hen only a few birds are kept, so that each 
one is individually known, this is not at all difficult, but with 
a large flock it is scarcely possible to discriminate in the same 
way, and some system is desirable by which the age of each hen 
is easilv fixed. 

I think that the ring system is to be pi*eferred. Various 
forms of rings can be used. Kound indiarubber rings, similar to 
those sometimes used for uml)rellas, answer very well. They 
must not be tight, or they would do injury to the leg, nor must 
they be too large, or the birds will pull them oflF. If of the 
proper size no harm can be done, and they are easily seen. 
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Rings made of either copper or soft flexible mci/dl are better. 
Both these are now offered for sale. The former are rings of 
<?opper wire, perfectly round, and bending quite easily, so that 
they can be slipped on to the leg when opened sideways, and 
the ring closed on, when it cannot be got oflf, and yet if of the 
right size does not interfere with the bird's comfort in any way. 
Attached to the wii*e is a small brass numbered tag, .so that 
any special bird can be picked out if a register of breeding is 
kept. The ordinary poultry-keeper does not do this, thougli 
it would be worth his while to keep in mind how his pullets 
are bred. 

The other form consists of a narrow, flat band of soft metal, 
Avhich can be fastened around the leg by means of a cut or notch. 
As there is no expansion possible when once it has been locked, 
it is essential to have the band of the right size. These are also 
numbered. The weight is Uttle, and the rings do not incom- 
mode the wearers at all. They have a decided advantage over 
the indiarubber rings in that once on they cannot be pulled off 
by the birds. The best time for fixing them is when pullets are 
from about five to six months old, that is when they can be dis- 
tinguished from the hens. Earlier than this is needless, unless 
a breeding record is to be kept, in which case it will be better 
to put them on before the pullets are mixed with others. 
Then it would be wise to have two sets, one smaller for the 
chickens, to be replaced by larger ones as soon as the leg has 
grown sufl&ciently to need the change. 

The advantage of ringing the birds far more than compensates 
for the trouble involved, which latter is very sUght. It is an 
essential part of the scheme that only the right or left leg shall 
be ringed, in any one year, otherwise we should have to be 
dependent upon numbering, which is undesirable where large 
quantities are kept. Let us suppose that all the pullets hatched 
this year are ringed on the right leg. Next year ringing will be 
on the left leg. In the early summer of 1899 we know that all 
hens wearing a ring on the right leg are over two years old, and 
consequently have fulfilled their purpose in egg production. 
They should be got rid of, either by selling, or, after fattening, 
should be killed. The rings can be removed, and as a rule will 
be quite good enough for using again. When the time comes 
for the pullets of that year to be ringed, it will be on the right 
leg. The following year fowls with a ring on the left leg will 
be disposed of, and so on. It would be equally satisfactory if 
rings were used each alternate year, but probably most people 
will prefer to use them every season. I should advise that a 
record be kept as to the legs which are so marked, for it is quite 
possible that memory might in some instances be at fault. 
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To prevent any injury to the birds it will be a good plan to 
examine each one about a fortnight after they have been ringed, 
for sometimes fowls of the same breed vary considerably in ihe 
thickness of shank bone, and it is better to be on the wrfe side, 
even when there is no indication of lameness. Should at anv 
time a bird be seen to hold up its leg as if in pain, or walk Id 
a limping fashion, it should be looked to at once, otherwise 
permanent injury may result. 

Keeping Apples. — In order to keep well, apples must be 
picked at the proper time, writes Professor J. Troop, in the 
* American Agriculturist.' Care must be exercised in handling 
to prevent bruises, carefully assorting the ripe from the unripe, 
the perfect from the imperfect, and storing in a cool, diy 
place, with plenty of pure air free from all odours of decaying 
vegetables or other substances. The average fruit-grower does 
not exercise enough caution in handling and assorting his fruit. 

The degree of maturity will have much to do with the 
keeping qualities. A late fall or winter apple should be 
mature, but not ripe, when it is picked, if it is expected to 
be kept for any considerable time. The process of ripening is 
only the first stage of decay, and if this is allowed to continue 
before picking, till the apple is ripe, or mellow, this breaking 
down process has proceeded so far that it is a difficult matter to 
arrest it. As soon, therefore, as the stem will separate freely 
from its union with the branch, the apple is sufficiently mature 
for storing. 

The proper temperature for keeping apples is as nearly 
35° Fahr. as it is possible to obtain, and in order to maintain 
this, it will often be necessary to provide a separate place for 
storing the fruit, as the average cellar under the dwelling 
liouse is wholly unfit for this purpose. If the cellar consists of 
several compartments, so tliat one can be shut off completely 
from the others and tlie temperature in this kept below 40°, it 
will answer the purpose very well. 

Asparagus Rust. — For the last few years the asparagus 

growers in Worcestershire have been troubled with the aspa- 
ragus rust, which has much reduced their crops. Mr. J. R 
Carrutliers, writing to the 'Agricultural Gazette,' has drawn 
attention to tlie fact that the disease has recently increased very 
rapidly, and it is of the greatest importance that steps should be 
taken to prevent, if possible, its spreading still more. 

He says : The fungus causing this disease is a true " rust,** 
belonging to the same group as the wheat rust, but unlike that 
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iingus, one stage of which grows on the barberry, all the three 
tages of its life are passed on the asparagus. 

Like all other fungoid diseases, its increase is favoured by 
v^arm, damp weather, and so noticeable is this that the 
weather is often confused by the farmer with the disease it 
'avours, and a warm, muggy day gets called a " blight." 

In the earlier stages the disease appears in flat spots of 
m orange colour, changing later to small brown spots on the 
[>ranches of the plant, and in its last stage, during the months 
3f August and September, causes a blackening sometimes of 
ill the branches of the plant. The first two stages are not 
easily detected, and often escape observation, but the last is 
nearly always only too evident, as the plants, instead of having 
their usual yellow and green colour before dying down, look as 
if they had received a shower of soot. It is unfortunate that 
the pest is not noticed in its earlier stages, for it might then be 
prevented or at least minimised. In its last stage it produces 
what are technically called telentospores, which are the seeds of 
the fungus, and which hibernate in the dry remains of the 
plants, and are ready to attack new plants in the following 
spring, so that it is of the highest importance that these diseased,, 
blackened parts should be cut off in the autumn and burnt to 
avoid the spreading of countless millions of spores the next spring. 

As to remedial measures, spraying in the spring would no 
doubt tend to check the disease, and the best and safest of 
fungicides for this purpose seems to be a solution of copper 
sulphate ; 1 lb. of the bluestone to 25 gallons of water should 
be enough, though the addition of 1 pint of ammonia would add 
to the efficacy of the liquid. 

But the asparagus grower should keep constant watch to 
detect the earlier stages of the disease and stamp it out, for if 
he takes no steps until the black, telentospore stage is observed, 
it is too late to prevent the effect of the ravages of the fungus. 
This will be clearly apparent in the reduced ci*op the following 
year, for so much nutrition has been taken up by the parasite 
that the store of food laid up to help in forming the buds next 
year is greatly reduced, and consequently a meagre crop is the 
result. 

As asparagus is chiefly grown in contiguous districts in 
Worcestershire and Northamptonshire, the spreading of this 
disease is greatly facilitated, for the spores do not have to travel 
over any distance before they alight on a fresh victim. It 
is therefore all the more imperative that growers of asparagus 
should take every means in their power to prevent the increase 
3f a disease which most seriously interferes with the profitable 
cultivation of this valuable vegetable. 
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German Forestry . —The following description of German 
forestry, as carried out in the Harz Mountain Forests, which 
treatment may ).)e said to be typical of German methods of 
forestiy mana<:fement, is given by Mr. J. J. Simpson, in the 
^ Scottish Farmer/ 

We alighted at the small railway station of Lautenbeig, a 
picturesque village lying at the mouth of one of the Harz vaDeys. 
The next morning we drove on and into the forest. 

In answer to a query as to who was responsible for the up-keep 
of the excellent road we were upon, the surface of which was 
certainly superior to that of many of our highways, we were 
told that they are kept up by the forest authorities, and are 
specially and carefully engineered, so that the gradients are 
nowhere excessive, and allow of timber being removed as easily 
as possible. 

Tlie forest here consists entirely of beech. From each side of 
the road rise the sides of the valley, densely clad with timber. 
To the eye uneducated to German forestry methods, one has 
almost to look twice to make sure it is beech, the remarkable 
density, strnghtness of stem, and freedom from big limbs are 
so utterly strange and novel to the British fortoter. Here are 
l^eech from fifty to sixty years of age, from 40 to 50 feet high, 
gl•o^ving from 3 to 6 feet apart. We stand and admire the beau- 
tiful regularity of their growth, Ijoth in height and thickness of 
stem. How beech is gi*own here may be briefly related as 
follows: — All the beech one sees is grown by natural 
regeneration from seed. When the time for the regeneration 
conies, just before the end of the rotation, and before the ulti- 
mate ci-op of trees presently on the ground is removed, what is 
known as the first seeding cutting takes place ; that is, the wood 
is thinned so that considerable breaks are made in the leaf 
canopy, which canopy, up to now, has been strictly preserved 
intact in order to protect the vegetable matter and humus on 
the surface of the groimd from the wasting influences of the 
light, rain, &c., and to keep down surface vegetation. Now, when 
they wish for vegetation in the shape of young beech they open 
the canopy, admit the light, and wait for the full mast of the 
beech, wliicli occurs about once every ten years. This seeding 
area, as it is called, is sown from the older trees for a period 
extending from twenty to twenty-sLx years, according to the 
success of the sowing and to the crops of seed borne by the 
parent trees. When the ground is sufficiently sown, the old 
trees are entirely removed, and the young beech (as we were 
shown later) is by this time, on a fair soil, growing up as thick 
almost as heather. In this state they are left to grow until 
about forty years old, when they are thinned for the fint time. 
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>ecing one of these beech woods when about twenty years of 
^e, one is confronted by a dense impenetrable thicket of young 
i>eech, in which the law of the survival of the fittest is slowly 
ind surely at work, preparing, as it were, for the first thinning 
by suppressing the weaklings and leaving only the strongest 
and healthy specimens to be considered by the forester when he 
thinks artificial aid may be given. This first thinning, more 
appropriately termed in Germany "a cleaning," consists in 
cleaning out all the dead and suppressed trees and others, until 
there is left upon the ground a regular crop of young beech, 
standing from 3 to 4 feet apart, with (young as they are) clean 
stems and a tuft of branches at the top. This policy of density, 
which is so vital in the production of clean stems, is pursued 
until the main height growth is attained, when heavier thinnings 
take place in order that diameter growth may be obtained and 
the trees may the more rapidly attain timber-like dimensions. 

Higher up the valley ere long the beech gives way to spruce 
and Scotch fir, which here are to be seen in every stage of growth, 
flx>m those newly planted, about 4 feet asimder, those thinned for 
the first time (about twenty-five years old), and so on until we 
reach the edge of a clear cutting, where a compartment of spruce, 
having reached the end of its rotation, which is about 120 years, 
is being cleared off the ground. There are trees in the last 
stages of their growth, 100 to 140 feet high, clear of branches 
for 70 or 80 feet up, and with tiiinks as straight as gun barrels 
— truly a pleasant sight for any forester to look upon. The 
cutting was being carried out against the direction of the pre- 
vailing wind, i.e. in a westerly direction, so as to lessen the 
liability to wind-breaks. We stand and admire this final 
aspect of the German methods of timber cultivation, and can 
only admit that we have nothing like this kind of forestry in 
our own country, and that our results cannot be for a moment 
compared to the magnificent crop of timber before us. 

Spruce are raised either from seed or by planting. Bunch 
planting is carried out in some localities where, to insure 
sufficient density, two or three are planted in every hole, one 
of which usually comes away. This method is only, however, 
resorted to in certain circumstances, such as in the case of a 
poor soil or an exposed situation. 

One feature is constantly impressed upon us — density. In 
that word lies practically the whole of German forestry methods 
and their great difference from our British methods. In that 
word lies also the secret of the production of all that foreign 
timber which has ousted ours from the market. 

Everybody who has seen a German forest must own that our 
methods are not only erroneous but show great ignorance of 
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the natural laws which should govern the growth of a timber 
forest. One indeed wonders what we have been doing all these 
years with our eyes. It is very strange that these methods for 
generations have been in vogue at our very door, as it were, 
with uniform and complete success, and yet we have been 
pursuing methods diametrically opposite to them. 

One other fundamental principle of the German methods is 
the strict preservation of the leaf canopy, the necessity for 
which does not appear to have struck the forester in this 
country. By its preservation a store of plant food is kept on 
hand in the shape of the decaying vegetable matter on the 
surface of the gi'ound — such as results from fallen leaves, 4c 
Xo light is admitted by the close canopy overhead, and therefore 
nothing grows upon the floor of the forest to rob the soil at the 
expense of the trees, but everytliing goes for the one object— a 
crop of timber. 

Profitable Sheep Farming*.— In a paper which he recently 
read to the Driffield Farmers' Club, upon the above subject, 
Professor Wrightson compared the Wolds of Yorkshire with 
the Downs of Wiltshire, and found a considerable similarity 
between tlie districts. Both rested on chalk, both consisted of 
light land, and both were eminently sheep-farming districts. 
He therefore thought the pmctice of Wiltshire worthy of con- 
sideration l)y Yorkshire Wold farmers. He gave examples of 
the achievements of Wiltshire and Hampshire sheep-breeders 
in l)ringing out heavy lambs at an early age, and stated that 
this was not cimfined to ram breeders, but could be seen in the 
case of wether lambs. Ten lambs of his own, selected out of 
a large number, had amved at the live weight of 112 lbs. in 
ninety-nine clays after birth, so that, deducting birth weight, 
these lambs had actually increased in live weight, on an average, 
about 1 lb. per day. How was such a result obtained ? No doubt 
it was partly due to the breed of sheep — the Improved Hampshiie 
Downs — wliich possessed in an especial degree the gift of early 
maturity. He did not lay claim to absolute superiority in thi* 
i-espect, for he was aware that the records of the Smithfiekl 
Club showed that Hampshire lambs did not always head the 
list in tlie matter of average daily increase in weight from 
l)irlh. However, during the first six months of existence the 
Ham])shire Down sheep, in his ojjin ion, excelled all other breeds 
in tliis resi)ect, and in sup^wrt of this contention he instanced 
the heavy carcase weight of Hampshire lambs slaughtered in 
June and July. Among other important causes of the excellent 
results obtained on the Hampshire and Wiltshire hill ftnns 
he laid stress upon the following: — (1) The use of ram lambs; 
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) the early lambing ; (3) the system of catch-cropping, which 
tabled the farmers (4) to adopt a plan of constant change of 
od ; (5) liberal feeding with cake. He also pointed out the 
Ivantage of summer over wintfer cake-feeding. 

He gave' a detailed account of the Wiltshire system of catch- 
•opping, and showed how the succession of such crops enabled 
le shepherd to give a change of food at least every day. Thus 
le lambs would work between roots and green rye, and later 
3tween rye and water meadow, winter barley and trifolium, 
ifolium and vetches, vetches and rape, rape and cabbage, 
ibbage and turnips, until the period of the late summer fairs 
rrived. In the height of the summer lambs would receive 
iree changes of food in the day, as, for example, vetches, rape, 
ad aftermath clover, or rape, cabbage, and clover. During the 
ime period they would receive mangel cut into troughs and 
arious descriptions of artificial foods, such as a mixture of 
useed cake, beans, malt, peas, and maize. Thus these lambs 
light be receiving eight or nine descriptions of food. He laid 
a^s upon the use of the lamb hurdle as an important institu- 
on, by which lambs were able to run forward and crop the 
loicest food before the ewes, and thus obtain the advantage 
' open grazing and close folding at the same time. 

Ihe general opinion seemed to be that the soil and climate of 
e Yorkshire Wolds were not a(4ipted to the system of catch- 
opping on account of the later harvest and the improbability 

catch crops sown in later autumn being ready for con- 
mption in time for a full crop of roots. The weight of the 
3t crops, it was thought, would be lessened by a catch crop 
tervening. But while for winter grazing the root crops ought 

be grown to a maximum weight per acre, yet when summer 
izing of lambs was the object, summer fodder crops became 
greater importance than the succeeding root crop. Professor 
rightson advocated the use of ram lambs in preference to 
earlings. He admitted the difficulty of introducing catch- 
Dpping into Yorkshire except to a partial extent, though 

had seen a nice crop of turnips grown after vetches in 
)rthumberland, and instanced the growth of turnips after 
ibble and after early potatoes as not unknown even in the 
>rth. He claimed importance for kale, and recommended it to 
cultivated without singling out. He also advocated cabbage 
Itivation, chiefly because the cabbage could be raised in seed- 
1 better than by sowing in the open field. This point was 
portant because it enabled the farmer to be cleaning and 
sparing his land for cabbage, while at the same time the 
ints were growing in the seed-bed. As soon as harvest 
3 completed thi3 preparation could take place, and the 
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cabbage could tlien be planted out during autumn and early 
winter. 

Epizootic Abortion. — The most important discovery bearing 
upon Agriculture made during the yeai^ 1897, was probably that 
by Professor Dr. Bang, of Copenhagen, relating to epizootic or 
contagious al^ortion. We will summarise from the Joumal of 
' Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics ' Professor Bang's 
account of his researches. 

In most civilised countries epizootic abortion of the cow 
appears to play a highly important ?'<5/c ; indeed, in many regions 
it appears to be the disease which more than any other detracts 
from the profit of cattle breeding. It is therefore matter for 
surprise tliat the disease has, as yet, been to such a slight extent 
accurately investigated. 

Although al)ortion may arise from various causes, yet, at the 
])resent day, the disease most frequently occurs under circum- 
stances that compel us to assume the existence of an infectious 
agent. 

As early as the beginning of the present century this view 
found expression in England. For example, in 'The Com- 
])lete Farmer,' 5th edition, the following occurs: "It is con- 
sidered certainly contagious, and when it happens the abortion 
should be immediately buried, and the cow kept as widely 
ai)art as possiljle from the herd, and not receive the bull 
that goes with them." 

The layman had very early recognised the infectious nature 
of the disease, but the representative of science hesitated to 
adopt this view ; and it was not till the beginning of the 
l)acteriological era that the contagious nature of abortiou 
again gradually came to be generally recognised. 

The first, and as yet the only one, to submit the question 
to accurate investigation was Xocard, who, in December, 
1885, w{us commissioned by the Minister for Agriculture in 
France to study the epizootic abortion which liad for years 
l)revailed among the excellent breeds of cattle in Nifivre. 
After having established the infectious nature of the disease 
on the basis of admirable clinical observations, Nocard discussed 
the various hypotheses which might be brought forward in 
i^xplanation of the anatomical changes causing the abortion. 
He thought that he was able to make out from his investi- 
gations that epizootic abortion is brought about by a bacte- 
rial disease of the fci'tus and its envelopes. But he did not 
succeed in obtaining decisive proof on this point — that is to 
say, cause pregnant cows to abort by inocuLEtting them with 
one of the microbes which he had discovered. The main cause 
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f Nocard's non-success was, that he did not possess an appro- 
►riate nutritive medium 'wherein to grow the bacteria, as he 
Lid not add blood serum to the substances which he employed. 
Besides that, the material which he used for examination was 
lot quite free from objection. 

Professor Bang describes in detail how he set to work to 
nvestigate this disease, and the discovery of certain bacteria 
which he was led to look upon as the primary cause of the 
hsease. The bacteria mostly had the appearance of cocci, but 
some of the free-lying individuals were of longer shape, and 
these were at first regarded as short oval structures; closer 
examination, however, under very high magnification, showed a 
very small bacillus, whose body contained one, two, or more 
rarely three, roimdish or elongated granules. The length of 
the bacilli is very variable; the largest examples are about 
as long as tubercle bacilli. 

The before-mentioned granules frequently lie at the ends of 
he bacillus, but they may occur a little distance from the 
xtremities. They stain with the ordinary aniline dyes, but 
lot by the method of Gram. The bacilli are non-motile. 

This discovery indicates that epizootic abortion ought to be 
yarded as a specific uterine catarrh, determined by a definite 
pecies of bacterium. 

The next object in the investigation was to cultivate the 
bacterium, and to furnish evidence that it constituted one 
lefinite species. This was accomplished by making cultures in 
est tubes containing serum-gelatine-agar and placing them in 
he incubator. At the end of two days in -the case of the first 
ube, and two days after that in the case of the third (the 
econd tube was accidentally broken), there appeared a great 
lumber of very small colonies, which developed only in a 
lefinite zone of the tubes. This zone lay about J centimetre 
mder the surface of the nutritive medium, and had a thickness 
>f from 1 to li centimetre ; colonies were not present either 
ibove or below this. 

After having succeeded in one case of epizootic abortion in 
letecting as the probable cause of the disease a particular bacillus, 
n the course of the following months twenty-one cases of 
ipizootic abortion were investigated. 

In cover-glass preparations made fix)m the uterine exudate, 
he abortion bacilli were detected in almost all cases, partly 
ying free and partly collected together in intracellular heaps, 
fhe number of bacilli were very variable ; in some preparations 
hey were immediately apparent, while. in others they were very 
[ifficult to find. As a rule they were most easily found when 
he exudate contained very small greyish-white granules^ which 
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one may pick up with a needle. It need hardly be said that 
such preparations contained not only the abortion bacillus, hut 
many other bacteria of various kinds. Nevertheless, from the 
great majority of the specimens the characteristic abortion 
bacilli were separated and pure cultures obtained. 

It was found that the uterine catarrh which is set up by 
the abortion bacilli does not always entail the expulsion of 
the fcetus, but the result is sometimes merely the death of 
the fcttus. 

The bacilli retain their vitality for at least seven months. 
This property of the abortion bacillus is of the very greatest 
importance in connection with the disease, of which it is the 
•cause. It makes it easy to imderstand how a cow that has 
once aborted has a great tendency to abort again during the 
following pregnancy, since the bacilli remain in the uterus, 
unless a careful disinfection of the uterine cavity is carried 
(mt. The vitality of the bacillus also explains the difficulty 
which is encountered in getting rid of the disease from an 
infected building. 

The above-described investigations made it highly probable 
that the si)ecific cause of epizootic abortion had been dis- 
covered; but, in order to make tlie proof complete, it was 
necessary to bring about abortion by introducing the baciUi 
into the bodies of pregnant cows. This was done, and the 
results obtained appear to leave no doubt but that the true 
cause of epizootic abortion has been discovered by Dr. Bang. 

The importance of this discovery it is difficult to estimate, as 
Professor Bang says :• " So long as we did not actually know the 
contagion and its way of entrance into the body, and could 
merely form conjectures, we cannot wonder that the farmer did 
not recognise the necessity of taking immediate measures agaiust 
infection, or that he gmdged the necessary amount of trouble, 
and the not inconsiderable expense. Now that we are able to 
tell him that abortion belongs to the category of infectious 
diseases, and are able to explain to him that the agent of in- 
fection is in the uterus and first gains the outer world when the 
lu»tus is expelled ; that it afterwards may persist for months in 
t lie genital organs of the cow, and probably for just as long in 
the floor of the byre and on objects soiled with the vaginal dis- 
charges ; that it is actually capable of penetrating from the 
vagina into the pregnant uterus ; that the bull may be an active 
agent in the dissemination of the disease, &c., he will be more 
inclined to follow the advice of the veterinary surgeon." 

In cases in which aborting cows have not been removed from 
the byre before abortion, it is obvious that one must cany out 
a careful disinfection of the byre, especially of tlie stalls <rf the 
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ows, the gutter behind them, and all the utensils that may 
lave in any way become infected ; the foetus and its envelopes 
□aust be buried or burnt, and, if possible, the cow must be 
removed to another building, and attended by some person who 
is prohibited from entering the byre. 

Careful cleansing and disinfection of the floor of the byre are 
also recommended. Under the head of disinfecting agents, 
Professor Bang calls attention to the free use of powdered Ume 
which is sometimes used by the farmers in Denmark, as it has 
the advantage of not imparting any disagreeable smell to the 
milk, and of not diminishing the value of the dung. 

Basic Slag v. Supe^hosphate. — There has recently been 
considerable discussion in the agricultural press regarding the 
[Native value of these two manures. The majority of those who 
tiave taken part in this discussion have, in addition to recording 
their own experience, which is valuable, frequently gone further 
emd drawn from that individual experience general conclusions 
which are consequently worthless. The action of any memure 
upon any crop mil depend partly on the physical nature of the 
soil, and partly on the crop to which it is applied. But it will 
further depend both upon the store of plant food in the soil, 
and upon the manures which are used either immediately 
preceding or simultaneously with its own apphcation. Again, 
the results will be influenced very much by the time of appli- 
cation in relation to the growth of the plant, and lastly, but 
not least, by the season. Even the above may not exhaust the 
conditions which will influence the result of an application 
of any one or more manures. Hence it is invariably difficult 
to draw general conclusions, and dangerous to do so from 
isolated results. 

Among the contributions to the discussion which has prompted 
the above remarks there have been some few letters based on 
more general experience, especially a valuable one by Professor 
E. P. Wright, of the Glasgow Technical College, to the ' Agri- 
cultural Gazette,' in which the author gives his experience 
regarding the effect of these manures on the turnip crop. He 
says: — 

" My conviction is that in most circumstances superphosphate 
is both a more effective and a more profitable manure to apply 
bo the turnip crop than basic slag, and, as the question is one 
o{ much practical importance, allow me briefly to indicate the 
nature of the evidence which has led me to that conclusion. 
Experiments on the comparative merits of basig slag and super- 
phosphate as turnip manures have been carried out in the 
jouth-west of Scotland in two seasons — in the year 1893, and 
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in the year 189G. In 1893 the experiment wfts conducted on 
twelve farms scattered over nine counties. To one plot in the 
experiment superphosphate at the rate of 6 cwt. per acre tww 
applied, and to an adjacent plot basic slag in quantity to supply 
an equal amount of phosphoric acid. On four of the farms the 
slag plot gave the largest crop, the increase over the Bupe^ 
phosphate plot being on two 5 cwt. of roots, on one 10 cwt. 
roots, and on the fourth 15^ cwt. roots per acre. On one 
of these farms the soil was a poor moss, on two it was 
described as mossy loam, and on one as clay loam. On the re- 
maining eight farms the superphosphate plot in every case 
gave the largest crop. The increases over the slag plot varied 
from 12 cwt. roots per acre to nearly 8 J tons, and averaged on 
the eight farms over 3 tons. The soils of these eight farms 
included light and medium loams, sandy and gravelly soils, and 
clay loams. Only on one farm out of the twelve did the slag 
prove superior in efficacy upon a soil not described as mossy 
in character, and as the sui)eriority on that one field with a 
clay loam soil amounted to only 5 cwt. per acre, no stress could 
be placed on it. It was therefore inferred that on all ordinary 
turnip soils in the south-west of Scotland superphosphate was 
a more effective turnip manure than slag, and that the latter 
ought only to be preferred for soils of a peaty and mossy 
character. 

" In the experiments of 1896 the two manures were again 
pitted against each other in a more complete series of experi- 
ments. Superphosphate alone was compared with slag alone, 
superphosphate and sulphate of potash w^ere compared with slag 
and sulphate of potash; and superi)hosphate with nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of potash were compared with slag with the 
same nitrogenous and potassic manures. Moreover, superphos- 
l)hate with farmyard manure was tried against slag with farm- 
yard manure. The experiments were carried out on sixteen 
farms in seven counties in the South-West of Scotland. On 
each of these farms, therefore, slag either alone or with other 
manures was tried on four plots against other four plots to 
which super] )hosph ate containing an equal ([uantity of phos- 
l)li()ric acid had been apj)lie(l, and which in all other respects 
had received similar treatment. Therefore, in the experi- 
ments of 180G, there were in all sixty-four slag plots tried 
against sixty-four supcrphosi)hate plots. The soils included 
must varieties of arahlcj soil on which turnips are commonly 
;:rown, there being light loams, stony soils, medium loams, 
and stiflish clay loams. On one farm the soil was a peaty 
]i)am, on two others slightly messy. There were, however, no 
alisolutely peaty soils included in the experiment fields of 1896. 
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" The results were much more decidedly in favour of super- 
[)hosphate than in the experiments of 1893. Out of the whole 
dxty-four comparisons the superphosphate plots gave the 
largest crops on no less than fifty-eight plots. On six plots 
the slag gave larger crops than were got from the corresponding 
superphosphate plots ; but even in these six cases the different 
plots on the same farm gave contradictory results, and no con- 
clusions in favour of slag on these farms could be safely drawn. 
On no single farm out of the sixteen did slag show itself more 
effective than superphosphate on all the four plots. On two 
farms the slag-grown crop was superior on two plots each and , 
inferior on two. On two more the slag crop was superior on 
one plot each and inferior on three. On the remaining twelve 
farms the superphosphate gave the larger crops on the whole 
forty-eight plots. On the average of all the comparisons the 
superphosphate crop was larger than the slag crop by more 
than 2i tons per acre, while the difference in the cost of the 
two manures amounted to only Is, per acre. 

"It seems difiBcult to imagine what more decisive evidence 
could be desired than is afforded by these results. It appears 
to me to be quite impossible to escape the conclusion that 
a given quantity of phosphoric acid supplied as superphos- 
phate, in ordinary circumstances and on ordinary turnip 
soils, may be relied on to give a considerably larger yield 
of turnips than the same amount of phosphoric acid sup- 
plied in basic slag. On exceptional soils, such as peats and 
mosses, it may be otherwise, and possibly where an attack of 
finger-and-toe is anticipated it may be advantageous to give the 
preference to basic slag. It is also to be remembered that these 
experiments have not included a complete inquiry into the 
effect of the two manures on the feeding value of the roots 
grown, and that the conclusions are based on quantity of 
produce only, apart altogether from quality." 

Distribution of Alcoholic Ferments in Nature. — It has 

long been known that the yeast-plant is found upon the grape 
and other fruits containing sugar, and that it is from the skin ' 
of these fruits that the yeast enters into the juice when the 
fruit is crushed, and therein brings about the fermentation 
which results in the production of alcohol. 

Further, it has been known that the yeast-plant can be found 
in the soil during some portion of the year. But the question 
how the yeast gets on to the fruit has been awaiting an answer. 
Recent researches, made by Amedeo Berlese, in Italy, have thrown 
some light upon the subject, and deserve to be better known. 
It is quite unnecessary to explain here the ingenious metho 
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of research which he adopted, suffice it to give some of the 
results of these investigations. From April to June several 
varieties of yeast were found in the soil ; in vineyards to a 
depth of 4 in., and in woods to a depth of .12 in. In June they 
are seldom to be found in the soil of the vineyard, and in July 
have altogether disappeared. One variety, which is often found 
in English orchards, was, up to June, distributed equally in the 
soil, in both sunny and shady places ; but subsequently, where 
the soil was exposed to direct sunlight, it gradually became far 
less prevalent. Of course, we must not forget that the sun 
in Italy is fax more powerful than in England. Numerous 
yeast-cells were found " on the thick and rough bark of the oak 
and olive-trees," and the number did not appear to depend at all 
upon the kind of tree, nor on the vicinity of vines. Some yeasts 
were found most frequently on the simny side, others on the 
shady side of the tree, and the latter seem to be the best varieties 
for wine production. No alcoholic ferments could be found 
upon the grapes until June, nor were any found in the 
atmosphere during the months of April and June. 

Having shown how widely the yeasts are distributed in 
Nature, the author next investigated the means by which they 
are transferred to the grape, or from one place to another. 
The description of these experiments is most interesting, and 
the results obtained are supported by such evidence as to render 
them conclusive. He proves that the yeasts are carried to the 
grapes by flies, ants, and other insects, which seek the grape for 
the sugar it contains. 

Among these insects, the cellar fly, or gnat (Drosophila ceUam\ 
plays an important part. He next proves that the alcoholic 
ferments are consumed by insects, especially Diptera (two- 
winged insects, such as flies), in their food, and pass in a living 
state through the digestive organs of these insects, without 
suffering any injury; in fact, they increase rapidly in the 
intestines, if the temperature and food are suitable, and are 
deposited by the insects upon grapes and elsewhere. The author 
comes to the conclusion that the chief agent in transporting the 
yeasts and other ferments from place to place is insect liC^ and 
not the atmosphere. He is even led to believe that some rf the 
ferments may actually exist through the winter within the 
bodies of insects. 
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NOTES AND EEVIEWS OF NEW BOOK?. 

1. — Woburn Experimental Fruit Farm. Beport by the Duke 
OF Bedford and Spencer U. Pickering, F.E.S. London: 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 5s. 

In the year 1894, the Duke of Bedford commenced to prepare 
some land destined to become an experimental fruit farm, with 
a view to ascertain facts relative to the culture of fruit and to 
increase our knowledge of, and to improve our practice in, this 
industry. This is the first Report published of the work which 
has been done, and though the authors say that it can consist of 
little else than a description of the ground and of the subjects 
which are being investigated, yet, as a matter of fact, it contains 
much valuable information, and a summary of the results obtained 
is ^ven in the form of an appendix. The only fault we have to 
find with the book is, that, although it contains a good table of 
contents, there is no index. Considering the number of subjects 
dealt with, and that the book, while pleasant reading to all those 
who are interested in the culture of fruit, will be of value 
chiefly as a work of reference, we hope that this defect will be 
remedied in the next Eeport. The work will be found of very 
special value to those who are interested in the culture of apples 
and strawberries. 

In the experiments with apple-trees normal treatment consists 
of planting the trees in trenched ground in the autumn, cutting 
the branches back to about a third of their length before the 
following spring, applying the mixed mineral manure in the 
autumn, and sodium nitrate in the spring, moderately pruning 
in autumn, and moderately shortening the growths in summer. 
All blossoms at the ends of shoots are removed, and the fruit 
is thinned in early summer, so as to leave not more than two 
fruits on the same spur. 

If the results which have as yet been obtained are not nume- 
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rous, they are both interesting and important. For 
take the following paragraph : — 

"A large number of the trees have suffered 
the dry season (1896) following their plantati 
damage suffered by these trees gives an exceU 
tration of how much more iliable trees on the c 
are to suffer under such circumstances than 
the paradise: out of seventy-four trees on t 
stock only four failed to 'start' satisfactorily, 
out of a similar number on the crab as many 
live did not start well, and, of these, fourteen 
nearly dead that they liave had to be replaced 
trees." 

iimong other results of these experiments, we h 
struck by the following as regards apples, and thinl 
facts cannot be too widely known. 

" The growth of grass around young apple-trees 
a very striking effect. The reduction in size of 
caused was 35 per cent, for dwarf trees, and 41 pe 
standards, the loss of wood growth being 87 per cei 
dwarfs, and 74 per cent, for the standards ; in th 
the dwarf trees, too, there was a reduction of 71 
in the weight of the fruit crop. The ill effect 
round the trees was much greater than that of w 
is probable, hoAvever, that in a wetter year the 
both grass and weeds would be considerably lea 
the past diy seasons." 

Eighty-six varieties of strawbenies were planted, 
results of their growth have been carefully tabulat 
authors point out that : — 

" Considerable differences have been observe 
cropping qualities of the varieties ; but the actui 
of crop must not be relied upon alone as an ind 
the usefulness of a variety, neither must it be 
that because certain strawberries have shown bett 
than others in the Eidgmount soil, and under the c 
prevailing there, they will do equally well c 
Even within the limits of the farm, the same 
have given different results according to their 
and there is evidence to prove that the strawben 
sensitive to slight variations in the conditious im< 
it is grown." 
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One remarkable result was, that the strawberries which were 
supplied with water aud various liquid maniu*es after the fruit 
was set, showed that no increase whatever in crop had been 
produced thereby in any case, and that the ripening of the crop 
had been retarded by the dressings. 

We have only briefly indicated a few of the results which 
have already been obtained by these experiments, and they cer- 
tainly justify us in looking forward with interest to those 
which may be obtained in the future. The Report is admir- 
ably illustrated with reproduced photographs, which alone 
afford one of the best object lessons in fruit culture that we 
have ever seen. 



2. — Practical Forestry, By C. E. Curtis, F.S.I. London: 

Crosby Lockwood and Son. Zs. 3rf. 

This volume comprises the substances of a series of papers 
which were contributed to the " Land Agents Record." There is 
consequently a certain amount of repetition on the one hand, 
while on the other baud there are evident gaps in the treatment 
of the subject. Professor Curtis considers " that our woods and 
plantations are not such a source of income and wealth as they 
might be," and in his opinion one of the chief causes is the 
employment of incompetent foresters. He considers that " a 
real skilled forester or woodman is but occasionally found," yet 
"until such a class is obtainable, there is little hope of any 
great improvement in our system of arboriculture." Having 
stated the importance of a forest nursery, without which 
*' forestry on a large scale can never pay," it is somewhat 
remarkable that no instruction is given in the book on the 
formation and tending of such a nursery. This is probably 
the chief omission. The main part of the work is devoted 
to a description of how to build up a plantation, and con- 
tains many valuable hints. Commencing with the soil — and, 
as the author says, " it is seldom that the forester will have to 
deal with the best and most fertile soils " — the whole of the 
operations necessary to the laying out of a plantation are con- 
sidered in order. As regards the shape of the plantation, the 
Author recommends " a form which will serve both to shelter 
the plantation itself, and secure shelter for the surrounding 
land. This can be done by laying out convex lines on the 
exposed boundaries," and we thus " obtain the reverse, i.e. the 
concave, on the unexposed sides, which gives the greatest 
amount of shelter both to the live stock and the cultivated land." 
The subject of drainage next receives attention, and the 
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opinion is expressed that " only open drains and sometimes 
only grips are necessary/* and that "covered drains are not 
only unnecessary but are detrimental." It is in these practical 
suggestions that the book will be found of most advantage to 
the forester, even though in many respects it may differ from 
his present notions with regard to management. Yet it is only 
by considering diverse views that he can hope to arrive at the 
best, and those who are not above learning, but are yet not 
prepared to take everything for gospel which appears in a book, 
will find this little work of value. 



3. — Agricultural Chemistry. By R. H. Adie, M.A., B.Sc., and 
T. B. Wood, M.A. In two Vols. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner and Co., Limited. 75. 

These are two admirable books, well written, instructive, 
accurate, and thoroughly practical. Indeed, we have not had the 
pleasure of reading any work on Agricultural Chemistry for 
some time past which can compare with the second of these two 
volumes. 

They are purposely written for students who have the means 
of carrying out the many exj)eriments which are described, and 
we know no work which could with greater advantage be put 
into the hands of an agricultuml student as a guide to his labo- 
ratory practice. As a rule, the time spent by most agricultural 
students in the laboratory is little better than wasted. It would 
be far otherwise if such books as these were used as text-books to 
help them in their practical work. The first volume might almost 
be described as a practical introduction to elementary chemistry, 
with special reference to its subsequent study from an agri- 
cultuml point of view. The second volume is more especially 
agricultural, treating of soils, manures, and feeding substances. 

No farmer could fail to obtain from this volume most 
valuable information, even though he may have but little 
acquaintance with chemistry ; while the first volume would 
enable those who have studied chemistry some years since to 
regain their forgotten knowledge. As an illustration of the 
I)ractical way in which subjects are treated, we may quote 
the following paragraphs on the comparative values of sulphate 
of ammonia and nitmte of soda : — 

" We may take it that for manurial purposes tlie valae 
of a unit of nitrogen is the same in both these substanoea^ 
80 that their value is proportional to the percttitage of 
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nitrogen they contain. In average samples these percent- 
ages will be 15 and 20. One ton of nitrate of soda 
therefore contains as much nitrogen as f-ton of sulphate 
of ammonia, or to put it the other way round, the price 
of a ton of nitrate of soda should be the same as that of 
f-ton of sulphate of ammonia. For instance, if nitrate 
of soda costs 11, 10^. per ton, then sulphate of ammonia, 
valuing the nitrogen at the same rate, should cost lOZ. 
At these prices, the nitrogen in each costs IO5. per unit, 
supposing the above-mentioned percentages. 

*'At the present time nitrate of soda costs 8Z. 5«. per 
ton, and sulphate of ammonia only 8/. IO5. At the above 
percentages, the nitrogen in the sulphate of ammonia 
costs now only 85. &d. per unit, and is therefore much 
cheaper than in the nitrate. 

"The relative prices vary greatly from year to year, 
but it is always easy to decide in which the nitrogen is 
the cheaper as above." 

The publisher announces that these volumes form part of 
agricultural series, and that others will follow on botany, 
ysiology, horticulture, and similar subjects, their object being 
throw some light upon the possible remedies for the pre- 
lent depression in agriculture." As we believe that no 
nedy for this depression will be found so effective, as greater 
owledge and skill in the pursuit of the industry, we sincerely 
ist that the subsequent volumes will be equal in usefulness 
those to which we have drawn attention. 



—The FouTidations of Scientific Agricultxire, By Samuel 
Cooke. London : Longmans, Green and Co. 4s. 6rf. 

E contents of this book do not justify the title, whicl^ is 
• ambitious. Scientific Agriculture is not limited to a 
isideration merely of the soil, its formation, cultivation, and 
nuring ; and to a brief treatise on the structure and growth of 
,nts, and of a few farm crops. If, thereforj^, the book had 
jn simply intended for English readers, we should not have 
iced it, but the author is the Principal of the College of 
ence, at Poona, in India, and the work is mainly intended 
those who are at present, or who may become, interested in 
iian agricidture. The author would have been well advised 
have given his work a more definite title, and to have paid 
ater attention to those crops produced in India, in which so 
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many Englishmen are interested, as for example, the tea-plant. 
There is unfortunately no index to the book, so that we cannot 
be quite certain whether any reference is made to this plant 
and its cultivation, but we do not remember having noticed it. 
Again, if there is any industry which needs improvement in 
India, it is the dairy industry in all its branches, about which 
nothing is said. There is, therefore, considerable room for 
improvement in a subsequent edition. The work, if made 
comprehensive and strictly applicable to Indian agriculture, 
would doubtless satisfy the want which, as the author states, 
at present exists for a text-book. 



5. — The Story of Germ Life. Bacteria. By H. W. CoNN. 
London : George Newnes, Limited. Is. 

Presumably the author of this work is the well known 
bacteriologist, Dr. Conn, of the Storrs Experiment Station, 
Connecticut, U.S.A., but there is nothing on the title-page, in 
the preface, or elsewhere, to indicate to the reading pubUc that 
the book is ^v^itten by one of the first bacteriologists living. 
At the present day it is impossible to take up a newspaper 
without finding somewhere in its columns the word " bactena." 
That they j)lay an important part in causing disease is universal 
knowledge, while the fanner of to-day finds that they are con- 
tinually referred to in every agricultural paper as being the 
cause of much of the trouble which he has to contend against. 
Although several attempts have been made to write a simple 
story of their doings, we have not seen one which can compare 
with this little work. 

Written in plain language and sufficiently, though not too 
well, illustrated, it puts before its readers, concisely and in a 
most interesting manner, without being abstruse or requiring a 
knowledge of scientific terms, a very complete view of our 
present knowledge of bacteria. What bacteria are is first made 
clear to the reader. Then the uses they are put to in the arts, 
as, for example, in the manufacture of vinegar, and in the 
curing of tobacco, &c., are described. 

Tlie third chapter deals witli bacteria in the dairy, their 
effect on milk, butter, and cheese. Then come other aspects of 
the relation of ])acteria to agricultui^, as, for example, their 
iufiuence in the silo and in the soil. The relation of bactena 
to disease and the reasons why we are not all of us diestra^ 
by these infinitely minute, though so terribly destructive 
legions, form the subject of a most instructive chapter, in 
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rhich the part played by the white blood corpuscles or phago- 
ytes is described and illustrated. 

Lastly, the author treats of the various methods of combating 
>arasitic bacteria. 

It is like reading a fairy tale from commencement to end ; 
:he interest never flags. We can heartily recommend thi» 
ittle book to every farmer, and especially to all those who are 
nterested in daily work. 



6. — Abridgments of Specifications, Class 6. Agricultural 
Appliances. London : The Patent Office. Is, 

The patent laws of this country are stated, by those who are 
supposed to understand them, to be sadly in need of revision. 
One of the peculiarities of these laws is, that they make no 
provision for an official search as regards novelty, and all 
patents are taken out at the risk of the inventors. 

It is therefore incumbent on any person desiring to obtain a 
valid patent for an invention either to cause a search to be 
made, or himself to make a search, as to the novelty of his 
invention. By neglecting to make such a search many a 
patentee has found, after paying his fees, that his treasured 
patent is worthless, because it has been anticipated. Of 
course, in this case, the first applicant or patentee possesses 
all the patent rights, and the second one has absolutely no 
rights at all. 

The result is that a law-suit is commenced by the first 
patentee against the second patentee, with the probability of 
the latter failing to obtain the gain which he anticipated from 
his patent, and being mulcted in the costs of a law-suit. 

To assist would-be patentees in searching out for them- 
selves whether their ideas have been anticipated and already 
patented, the Patent Office is publishing a series of indexes 
and abridgments as a guide to the specifications. In volume 
iv., 1893-94, we drew attention to one of these abridgments 
which covered the period from 1877 to 1883, and we have now 
received a continuation which covers the period 1884 to 1888. 
The volume before us refers to agricultural appliances for the 
treatment of land and crops, including gardening appliances. 
We note that there is another volume. No. 5, also^dealing with 
agricultural appliances relating to the housing, feeding, and 
treatment of animals. So wide is the field of invention, that 
it has been found necessary to divide it into no less than 
146 classes for the purpose of these abridgments. 
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The period 1884-88 appears to have been chiefly devoted to 
inventions for reaping, mowing, and harvesting, and to the 
production of sheafing and binding apparatus for com &c., 
which machines have since become so popular. There also 
appears to have been considerable activity in regard to inven- 
tious connected with ploughs. 

Conspicuous among the names of the inventors stand out 
those of J. Homsby and J. Howard, whose machinery is so well 
known to all our readers. 

Each abridgment is concise but clear, and many are fully 
and admirably illustrated. We recommend all those who are 
interested in improving agricultural machinery to study these 
volumes, more especially as they are sold at a price that puts 
them within the reach of every one. 



*I.—The Rothamsted JSocperiments, By C. J. R. TiPPER. 
London : Crosby Lockwood and Son. 3». 6d. 

The aim of the author in this work is to recount, in a readable 
and practical form, the more obvious and useful lessons which 
may be learnt from these important investigations. The subject 
is divided into two parts, the first dealing with stock, the 
second with crops. 

Those who have studied the Eeports of the experiments at 
Eothamsted will agree with the author in his statement " that 
they abound with technicalities, and contain so much detail, 
that few except specialists can be expected to realise their 
meaning and value." 

Such a criticism cannot be passed upon the present work. 
It is simply written, and after having stated the leading facte 
regarding our present knowledge of the subjects dwelt upon, 
the author indicates how far that knowledge has been derived 
from experiments made at Eothamsted. 

The first part of the book includes such subjects as the 
feeding of cattle, sheep, pigs, and horses, whilst the second 
<leals with the cultivation of swedes, turnips, mangels, and 
potatoes, of wheat, barley, and oats, and lastly of grass land* 

The Eothamsted Experiments have been conducted for so 
long and the records are so voluminous, that it is difficult for 
the younger generation of farmers, either to obtain access to 
the original Memoirs, or to find time to read them, even if they 
have the opportunity of doing so. Moreover, much of the 
interest which was excited at the time of the original publica- 
tion of these Memoirs has worn off, for views which ware then 
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new, and possibly opposed to the notions then prevalent, have 
now come to be accepted as correct, and the old ideas have 
died out. We therefore welcome any work which strives to 
make known to the present generation the very great debt 
which agriculture owes to Sir J. B. Lawes and Sir H. Gilbert. 



8. — The Rational Feeding of Live Stock. Societe de Talimen- 
tation rationnelle du betail. Compte Eendu du Premier 
Congres. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale. 

" When one considers the problem of how best to breed 
and feed cattle, one realises that while there exist a large 
number of precepts regarding which the best authorities 
are absolutely in accord, yet these precepts have not pene- 
trated into general agricultural practice. Our first ambi- 
tion will be to propagate these precepts among our rural 
population, and we believe that if we attain this end we 
shall have rendered no small service to our country. 

" We have also another ambition, it is to induce fanners 
to start experiments which may throw some light upon 
those obscure problems which neither science nor practice 
have yet solved." 

These words are taken from the opening address by the Presi- 
dent, Mons. Eugene Mir, of a French Society, the formation 
of which was successfully inaugurated in April last by a two 
days' Conference in Paris. Among the promoters of the Society 
are many eminent men, including M. E. Tisserand, M. A. 
Sanson, Professors Girard, Grandeau, and others who are well 
known in England. 

During thia two days' Conference some very excellent papers 
were recS, and followed by lively discussions. The General 
Secretary, M. Mallevre, in forwarding the Report of this 
Conference, asks what the Bath and West and Southern 
Counties Society has done towards promoting the rational 
feeding of live stock, and states that any communications sent 
to him will be brought before 'the next Congress, which takes 
place in March. The letter prompts us to suggest that there 
is perhaps as much scope in England for experiments relating 
to the feeding of live stock as there is in France. Manuring 
experiments have been conducted for many years past; but 
we recognise that live stock are the sheet-anchor of English 
agriculture. Can nothing be done to improve methods and 
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reduce expenditure in stock management? We ve 
think that a careful study of the speeches made at th 
Oon^ess might cause any feeders who hold this op 
reconsider it. 



D. — The Journal of the Boyal Agricultural Society, 

John Murray. 145. 

It is only possible to mention a few of the numerous a: 
value contained in this volume. J)r. Munro and Mr. I 
an exhaustive paper on the manurial conditions affecting 
barley, come to the conchision that barley after wheat 
for malting purposes than barley after roots, and'that tl 
ditions affecting malting barley are bad or good in pi 
as they affect maturation." Dr. Voelcker summai 
results which have been obtained at the Woburn Expe 
Farm, and Mr. E. H. Elliot explains the value of pi 
5is tillers of the soil. The results of recent experin 
<lenitrification, which had been conducted mainly in CI 
form the topic of an article by Dr. W. Somerville 
created at the time of its appearance an amount of 
and we may almost say of excitement, among agrici 
which is still fresh in the memory of most readers of 
cultural press. Unfortunately, it was not until three 
afterwards that a most remarkable pajier from the pen 
fessor Warrington, F.li.S., put an altogether differen 
upon the subject, and showed how easy it was for exp 
conducted upon a small scale to yield results which, 
true for the conditions under which they were obtainei 
not l)e true for other conditions. We cannot refra 
<[Uoting some few words of l*rofessor Warrington's 
ai)pear to us to afford a well-timed warning to those vr 
at conchisions as to the effect of manures from sc 
isolated experiments. " AVe have, however, always to dis 
between the facts proved by exj)eriments, and the coi 
which are drawn from them. The results of the exp 
are undoubtedly true, and demand most careful consic 
but to interpret these results, to grasp the principle 
underlie the actions observed, we must lirst of all be th< 
aci^uaintcd with all the circumstances of the experime 
we must at the same time take into account any ot 
bearing on the (iuestion at issue. A true theory is oi 
will explain all the facts, and not merely some of then 
last x^aper and one of the most valuable in the Joan 
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3ir John Lawes and Sir Henry Gilbert with respect to the 
Report of the Eoyal Commission on agricultural depression 
and the valuation of unexhausted manures. We cannot find 
space for even a brief summary of the conclusions to which the 
authors come, but must refer all those who are interested in the 
subject to the article itself. 



10. — The Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society 
of Scotland, Edinburgh : William Blackwood and Sons. 55. 

This admirably printed and well illustrated Journal contains 
several valuable contributions. 

Dr. Aitken reports the results of his experiments on feeding, 
an article on nitragin, and some interesting analyses of swedes 
grown by different farmers, from which it appears that the 
greater the size of the root, the greater the proportion of 
moisture it contains. 

We have referred in former volumes to the experiments of 
Mr. John Speir as to the effects of food on milk and butter. 
These have been continued, and the results are recorded in an 
elaborate paper, to which it is not possible for us to do more than 
draw the attention of those who are studying this very complex 
subject. The other papers are upon a variety of subjects, 
iacluding several which treat of the live stock of the farm. 



11. — The Agricultural Note-Book, By Primrose McCon- 
NELL, B.Sc. London : Crosby Lockwood and Son. 

This, the sixth edition of the author's well-known Note-book, 
has just reached us as we go to press, and time permits of only 
the briefest notice. The contents are in the main and of neces- 
sity the same as in previous editions, except that the slight 
errors which invariably find their way into- a book crammed 
with condensed facts have so far as possible been corrected, 
while new matter has been added wherever possible, and all the 
data have been brought up to the present so as to include the 
results of recent investigations. 

The contents are so diversified as to render the book of 
interest and value to every one connected, however slightly, 
with the land. The student of agriculture and the farmer of 
ripe experience will alike find it supply those facts which may 
for the moment have escaped the memory. To the landlord or 
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the land agent it will be equally useful, and will frequently 
save much time by doing away with the necessity of wading 
through heavy tomes of dSfuse infonnation for the sake of some 
fact which may be buried therein. 

The chief drawback to most of such Note-books is the diffi- 
culty of finding, in the mass of facts which they contain, just the 
one which the searcher needs. This difficulty the author has to 
a large extent overcome by the careful classification of the 
contents, and by a copious index. 

The publishers are to be congratulated upon the improved 
shape and style of the book, which are greatly superior to that 
of former editions, and make it more suitable to carry in the 
pocket so as to be always handy for reference. 



Dat|) antr Wit%t anU ^outiietn Otounties 

Social). 



SOUTHAMPTON MEETING, 1897. 



JUDGES. 

HORSES. 

Shire. — A. II. Clark, Moulton Eaugate, Spalding. 
Other than Shire. — T. A. Spencer, Clavering Hall, Newport, Essei. 
Hunters, Hacks, Ponies, and Harness. — ^Maxwell Akqas, Manor 
House, Whissendine, Oakham. 

CATTLE. 

Devon. — T. H. Risdon, 'vVashford, Taunton; N. Cook, Chevithonie, 
Tiverton. 

Shorthorn. — G. Garne, The Brewery, Burford, Oxon ; T. H. Hutchin- 
son, Manor House, Catterick. 

Hereford. — W. Price, The Vern, near Leominster. 

Sussex. — A. Stanford, Batons, Steyning, Sussex. 

Jersey. — E. Mathews, Chequers Mead, Potters Bar ; W. Ashcroft, 13, 
The Waldrons, Croydon. 

Quemsey. — ^A. DDin^op, Church Farm, Hendon, N.W. 

Aberdeen An^pis. — Rev. C. Bolden, Preston Bissett, Buckingham. 

Kerry and Dexter. — ^A. Deverell, Attington House, Tetsworth, Oxon. 

Butter Tests. — E. Mathews, Chequers Mead, Potters Bar; G. T. 
Barham, College Farm, Finchley. 

SHEEP. 

Ijeicester. — E. F. Jordan, Eastbum, Driffield, East Yorks. 
Cotswold. — R. Jacobs, Signett Hill, Burford, Oxon. 
Kentish or Bomney Marsh. — T. Powell, East Linham, Maidstone. 
Devon. — J. N. Franklin, The Bussels, Huxham, Exeter. 
Southdown. — H. Penfold, Selsey, Chichester. 
Hampshire Down. — W. Newton, Crowmarsh Battle, Wallingford. 
Shropshire. — C. Coxon, Elford Park, Tamworth. 
Oxford Down. — W. D. Little, Middleton Stoney, Bicester. 
Somerset and Dorset Horn.— H. Mayo, 4, Temple Terrace, Dor- 
chester. 

PIGS. 

Berkshire. — Heber Humfrey, Shippon, Abingdon. 
Iiarge, Middle, and Small White, and Small Black. — ^D. Gibson, 
98, New Street, Birmingham. 
Tamworth. — W. H. Mitchell, Elmdene, Kenilworth. 

VOL. vin. — F. s. a 



ii Judges. 

POULTRY. 

W. B. Tegetmeier, North Finchley, London, N. ; P. Pebcival^ Sommet 
Court, Brent Knoll, Somerset. 

PRODUCE, 

Cheese. — J. Hudson, jun., Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

Butter and Cream. — T. Nuttall, Manor House, Beeby, Leicester. 

Cider. — H. C. Beddoe, Hereford. 



COMPETITIONS FOE MEN AND WOMEN. 

BUTTER-MAKING. 

Prof. Carroll, Royal Albert Farm, Glasnevin, Dublin; T. Nuttall, 
Manor House, Beeby, Leicester. 

HORSE-SHOEING. 

W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S., 16, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. ; H. G. 
Rogers, M.R.C.V.S., 170, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 

SHEEP-SHEARING. 
J. D. Allen, Springfield, Pilton, Shepton Mallet. 

MILKING. 
R. J. HosKiNS, Hill View, Beard Hill, Shepton Mallet. 



( iii ) 



PRIZE AWARDS, 1897, 



^^* Ad animal deaigDated in this list as the ^ reserve number " is entitled, 
conditionally, to succeed to any prize that may become vacant in its class by reason 
of the animal placed above it by the Judges failing afterwards to qualifv. 

t Animals, where not otherwise stated, may be considered to have l>een bred 
by the Exhibitor. 

Abbbeviations explained : — 8., sire ; d., dam : s. of d., sire of dam ; y., year ; 
m., month ; w., week ; d., day ; R., Reserve ; V.H.C., Very Highly Commended ; 
H.O., Highly Commended ; C., Commended. 

All ages caloulated to May 24, 1897. 



HOKSES. 

FOB AamCUIiTUBAIi PUBPOSES.— SHTEK 

(Eligible for the Shire Horse Society's Stud Book.) 

Class 1. — Shire Stallion, foaled before 1895. [5 entries.] 

I. (£20.)— Sir W. H. Wills, Bart., M.R.Coombe Lodge, Blagdon, R.S.O., 
Somerset, brown, Calwich Prince (15,531), 3 y., bred by W. Ferneyhough, 
Moss he'i^h Farm, Cheddleton Leek ; s.. Prince Harold (14,428) ; d., Rose, by 
Premier (2646). 

H. (£10.) — J. F. Sheppard, Swathling Farm, near Southampton, brown, 
Swathling Harold, foaled 1892 ; s., Rokeby Hermit (12,619) ; d., Rose ; 
s. of d., Warrior (2689). 

Class 2. — Shire Stallion, foaled in 1895. [7 entries.]. 

I. (£20.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, bay, Bar ISfone'a Bival 
(S.H.B.S., 15,970), about 2 y.; s., Gunthorpe Advance (13,136) ; d.. Lively 
(12,798) ; 8. of d.. Rival (2885). 

II. (£10.) — P. A. WiLLETT, Denton, Newhaven, Sussex, grey. Bar One 
WiUiam II. (15,972), 2 y., 1 m., bred by F. W. Griffin, Boro' Fen, Peter- 
l>orough; s.. Bar None William (10,903); d.. Lake Fairy (10,291); s. of d.. 
True Briton (2684). 

HI. (£6.) — J. A. Barbs, Nailstone, Nuneaton, bay, IS'ailstone Boyal 
Duke (16,279), 2 y. ; 8., Nailstone Rising Star (14,754) ; d., Nailstone May 
Queen (17,085) ; s. of d.. Big Ben (3459). 

B. & H. C. — A. J. HoLLiNQTON, Forty Hill, Enfield, Middlesex, bay, 
Enfield Prince, 2 y., bred by John Harrison, Stanton, Ashbourne; 8., 
Thorney Prince (4745) ; d., Alvaston Gem (13,916). 

Class 3. — Shire Colt, foaled iu 1896. [9 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — ^LoBD Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, black, Pioneer, about 
1 y., bred by A. E. S. Hepworth, Essex Farm, Blacktbome, near Bicester : 

a2 



iv Frizes awarded to Horses for AffinculturaJ Furpc 

s., IlarolcVs Pilot (S.H.S.B., 11,564) ; d., Flower (vol. xix.) ; s. of ( 
(vol. xix.). 

II. (£10.) — J. A. IUrrs, Nailstone, Nuneaton, bay, 1 y., bi 
(larner, Packington, Ashb.v-<le-la-Zouch ; b., Nailstone Bising Sti 
il., Bonny (vol. viii.) ; s. of d.. Honest Tom 2iid (1122). 

m. (£5.) — H.R.H. TUE Prin'ce of Wales, K.G., Sandringli 
Honest Squire, 1 y. ; ri.. Honest Tom (5123); d.. Royal I^u 
Lincolnshire Lad 2nd (1365). 

R. — Lord Llaxgattock, The Hendre, Monmouth, blad 
Baronet, 1 y. ; s.. Prince Harold (14,228) ; d., Hendre Baronef 
Dunsmore Barrier. 

H. C. — L. Deadman, Brockbampton, Havant, black, Byfi 
n ni., bred by C. T. Edwards, Byford Court, Hereford; 
(14,863); d., Byford Rose (vol. xvi., 17,933); s. of d., Rok 
(12,169). 

Class 4. — Shire Mare and Foal, or in-Foal. [6 enti 

I. (£20.)— Sir W. H. Wills, Bart., M.P., Coombe Lodge, Blag 
Somerset, brown, Waresley Dona, 5 y., bi-ed by W. H. O. 
Waresley Park, b'andy, Hunts ; s., Bury Victor Chief (11,105) 
8. of d.. Premier (2646) ; with foal by Duke of Worsley (13,002). 

IL (£10.) — Lord Llangattock, The Hendre, Monmouth, p 
more Fashion 2nd (6281), 10 y., bred by R. Capes, Grdnge- 
s., Vulcan (4145) ; d., Kit (Capes) ; s. of d., Champion (440) ; ^ 
Prince Harold (14,228). 

HL (£6.) — W. H. GoDDiXG, Brimslade, Marlboroujjh, bay. 
Princess Royal, 4 y., 3 w. ; s.. Prince William (3956) ; d. 
Queen (vol. xi.) ; s. of d., William II. (4798) ; with foal by 
(1.V59). 

Extra Iiocal (£10.)* — W. H. Gulliver, Wimpeon Farn 
Southampton, bay, Flora (18,204), 4 y., bred by A. C. Rogt 
House, Buckingham ; s., Harold's Pilot (11,564) ; d., Buckingh 
(8673); s. of d.. Royalist (2488); with foal by Southgai 
(15,856). 

Class 5. — Shire Filly, foaled in 1894. [6 entries 

I. (£10) and Special. t — Lord Rothschild, Trina Park, 
Miss Constance, about 3 j., bred by Trustees of M. Dorhai] 
Thome, near Doncaster; s.. Engineer 2nd (9300); d., Diamon 
Royal Albert (1885). 

II. (£6.)— Sir W. GiLBKY, Bart., Elsenham Hall, Essex, bl 
gill Flower (22,748), 3 y., bred by W. Whipp, Withiill 
Clotheroe; s., Siddows Wonder (13,587); d.. Evening Ligl 
8. of d., Vulcan (4145). 

IIL (£8.)— A. J. HoLLiNGToy, Forty Hill, Enfield, Mid< 
Saxon Daisy, 3 y., bred by Sir W. Gilbev, Bart. ; s.. Mars VI 
d., Olinder (10,606) ; s. of d.. Royal Albert (1885). 

* Given by tlic Southampton Local Committee for Best Eotrr In 
or 9, the property of a resident within a radius of ten milet nom 
Southampton. 

t A Gold Medal, value 10/., given by tlie Shire Hofse Sodetr, I 
or Filly in Class 4, 5, 6, or 7, under Special Conditions, as statoain 



Pinzes awarded to any Agricultural Breed except Shire, v 

I. C. — H. P. Taunton, Downton, Salisbury, bay, Westwood Duchess 

,692), 2 y., 10 m., bred by Lady Hunt, Weston, Derby ; s.. Reciprocity 
83) ; d., Horbling Empress (12,656) ; s. of d., Tom King (2158). 

Class 6. — Shire Fillyy foaled in 1895. [6 entries.] 

1. (£10) and K. for Special.* — H.U.H. the Pbincb of Wales, K.Gr., 
idringbam, bay. Sea Breeze, 2 y., bred by — Thorley, Mayfield, Ash- 
rne ; s., Calwich Blaze (14,544) ; s. of d., Royal 2nd (8107). 

X (£5.) — Lord Llanoattock, The Hendre, Monmoutb, bay, Tatton 
nflower, 2 v., bred by N. Pennington, BoUington, Altrincham ; s., 
ral William 11. (12,207); d.. The Empress (15,789); s. of d.. Coronet 
50). 

H. (£8.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tiing, Herts, grey, Moorish 
kiden, about 2 y., bred by R. Wainwright, Sweeney, Oswestry; s., 
^ent 2nd (6316) ; d., Dorothy ; s. of d., Lincolnshire Lad (1365). 

1. — H. P. Taunton, Downton, Salisbury, bay, 2 y. 

I. C— Sir W. GiLBEY, Bart, Elsenham Hall, Essex, bay, Boro 
Tling (21,381), 2 y., bred by F. W. Griffin, Boro Fen, Peterborough ; s., 
: None William (10,903) ; d.. Black Queen (17,776) ; s, of d., King John 
02). 

Class 7,— Shire Filly, foaled in 1896. [8 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— J. A. Barrs, Nailstone, Nuneaton, black, li^ailBtoiie Baroness 
1. xix.)i 1 y*) bred by Mrs. Bam, Odstone Hall, Atherstone ; s., Nailstone 
^al Standard (14,757) ; d., Odstone Baroness (vol. xiii., 13,099) ; s. of d., 
idsman («759). 

X (£6.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, brown, Harold's Qem., 
ut 1 y., bred by G. D. Lucas, Broadlow Ash, Thorpe, Ashbourne; 8.^ 
rold (3703) ; d., Broadlow Princess (6904) ; s. of d., Sir Garnet (4037). 

U, (£8.) — Sir W. Gilbey, Bart, Elsenham Hall, Essex, bay, Saxon. 
tty, 1 y. ; s.. Prince William (3956) ; d., Olinda (10,606) ; s. of d.. Royal 
)ert (1885). 

fL — Lord Llangattock, The Hendre, Monmouth, bay, Hendre Star- 
ht, 1 y. ; 8., Prioce Harold (14,228) ; d., Hendre Star ; s. of d.. Regent 2nd 
16). 

I. C. — H.R.H. the Prince op Wales, K.G., Sandringham, chestnut,. 
^, bred by — Leary, Middle Drove, Wisbech; s., Whirlwind (14,935); 
Flower; s. of d., Sprotbro' Masher (8272). 

ANY AQRICUIiTURAIi BBEED EXCEPT 8HIBE. 

Class 8. — Mare and Foal^ or in-Fodl. [7 entries.] 

;. (£20.)— Lords A. and L. Cecil, Orchardraains, Tonbridge, bay Clydes- 
B, in-foal, Clara (11,250), 10 y., s.. Claymore (3522); d., Darling 
93) ; s. of d., Topsman (886). 

X (£10.) — .T. Brown, Marden Farm, Hertford, bay Clydesdale, Iiondon 
Bsie, 4 y., bred by James Young, Peatland Dundonald, Ayrshire; 
Prince Alexander (8899); d.. Princess of Avondale; s. of d., Prince oif 
ies (673) ; with foal by London Lad (10,081). 

A Gold Medal, value 102., given by the Shire Horse Society, for Best Mare 
nlly in Class 4, 5, 6, or 7, under Special Conditions, as stated in Prize List. 



vi Prizes awarded to Hunters* 

IIL (£6.) — J. Holm, Waterend, OncEar, brown, Tulop^ 4 y., 11 m. ; s^ 
Prince of Kyle; d., Tulop ; a. of d., Top Gallant ; with foal. 

K. for Local Prize.* — J. E. A. Willis Flemino, Chilworth ManoTi 
Romsey, chestnut roan, Violet, 9 y., bred by W. Bunce, Pewsey, Wilts; 
with foal by Bacchus 4th. 

Class 9. — Filly foaled in 1894. [1 entry,] 

I. (£10.) — ^Ladt a. Cecil, Orchardmains, Tonbridge, bay Clydesdale, 
Kitty of Eircudbright, 3 y., bred by J. Campbell, Skagmao, Castle 
Douglas, N.B. ; s., McMeeken (9600) ; d., Young Kate (7045) ; s. of d., King 
Victor (1708). 

Class 10.— Filly, foaled in 1895. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — LoBDS A. and L. Cecil, Orchardmains, Tonbridge, bay Clydes- 
dale. CapTess, 2 y.; s.. Prince Eddie (9637); d., Cynthia (14,252); s. of 

a.. Claymore (3522). 

Class 11.— Filly, foaled in 1896. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. Brown, Marden Farm, Hertford, bay Clydesdale, Iiondon 
Starlight, 11 m., bred by J. Nicholl, Bramfield ; s.. Earl Percy (6707); d., 
Missie. 

II. (£5.) — Lords A. and L. Cecil, Orchardmains, Tonbridge, bay Clydes- 
dale, Cyolamen, 1 y., 1 m., 16 d.; s., Exquisite (8921); d.. Flower of 
Kilbride (11,251) ; s. of d.. Lord Erskine (1744). 



HUNTEBS. 

Class 12. — Hunter Mare and Foal^ or in-Foah [3 entries.] 

I. ^£20.) — ^A. Brown, Hill Farm Dairy, Southampton, dark brown, 8 y. ; 
with foal. 

B. — Mrs. H. B. Cory, Druidstone, Castleton, Cardiff, brown, Breada, 5 y., 
bred by H. B. Cory, Druidstone, Castleton, Cardifif ; s., Free Trade ; d., Carmen 
(962) ; with foal by Yard Arm. 

Class 13. — Hunter Mare or Gelding, footed in 1893. [4 entries.] 

I. (£aO.)--T. D. John, Chaldean's Stud Farm, St. Fagans, near Cardiff, 
chestnut gelding, Bockville, foaled 1893. 

II. (£10.) — G. P. Finch, The Briars, Exeter, brown gelding. Masher 
Iiancastran, 4 y., 1 w. ; s., Lancastran ; d., Rosebede; s. of d.,.The 
Bustard. 

R. — Holt and Holt Needham, Castle Cary, Somerset, lm)wn mare, 
Nightingale (1151), 4 y., 1 w., bred by A. Y. Sherrin, High Ham, Laog- 
]>ort, Somerset ; s., Lancastrian ; d.. Ruby ; s. of d., Glenmore. 

Class 14. — Hunter Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1894. [6 entries.] 

I. (£16.)— T. Bradley, The Manor Farm, UflBngton, Stamford, bay 
gelding. Sequent, 3 y., 1 m. ; s.. Havoc ; d., Sally. 

* Given by the Southampton Local Committee for Best Entry is dais 4, 5, 
8, or 9, the property of a resident within a radius of ten miles fvooi fhe Bsigstc, 
Southampton, lOZ^ • 1 , ' 



Prizes awarded to Hacks. vii 

H. (£10.) — ^HoLT:and Holt Needham, Castle Gary, Somerset, ohestQut 
lUy, Booket (1189), 3 y., 1 m., 3 w., bred by T. H. Miller, Obome, Sher- 
K>rne, Dorset ; s., Lifeboat (vol. xvi. pp. 160, 768) ; d., Midnight (1121) ; 
. of d., Ruddigore (vol. xvi. p. 49 ; xvii. p. 941). 

B. & C. and Special.* — J. Flower, Chilmark, Salisbury, Wilts, chestnut 
illy, Meado'w Sweet, 3 y. ; s., Marshal Soult; d.. Lottery (H.I.S.B., 
099). 

C. & H. for Special.* — E. Baigent, Worldham, Alton, Hants, chestnut 
illy. Miss Cribb (1132), 3 y., bred by J. H. Large, Crudwell, Malmesbiu-y, 
.VUts ; s., Tom Cribb ; dl by Victor. 

Class 15. — Hunter Filly or Oelding, foaled in 1895. [3 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— T. D. John, Chaldean's Stud Fann, St. Fagans, near Cardiff, 
black brown gelding, Qoldfinder, foaled 1895, bred by — Bagnall, West- 
veil, Burford, Oxon ; s., Strathmore. 

H. (£7.) — T. Bbadley, The Manor Farm, Ufi&ngton, Stamford, brown 
gelding. Sequel, 2 y., 1 m.; s., Havoc ; d., Sally. 

B. & H. C. — J. Benett-Stanford, Pyt House, Tisbury, chestnut gelding, 
RufliSy 2 y., 2 w., bred by S. A. Hiscock, North Hays, Motcombe, Dorset ; 
)., Marioni ; d., Bess. 

Class 16. — Hunter Filly, Colt or Oelding, foaled in 1896. 

[8 entries.] 

L (£10.) — T. Bradley, The Manor Farm, Uffington, Stamford, black colt, 
Scamp, 1 y., ; s., Ismane ; d., Duchess. 

XL (£7.) — Holt and Holt Needhah, Castle Cary, Somerset, chestnut 
:olt. Bed Iiight, 1 y., 1 w. ; s., Yard Arm ; d.. Ruby ; s. of d., Glenmore. 

HL (£3.) — Holt and Holt Needham, chestnut gelding. Priestcraft, 
I y., 3 w. ; 8., Yard Arm ; d., Goodcratt (187); s. of d.. King Crafty. 

B. — G, P. Flnch, The Briars, Exeter, chestnut gelding, Eclipse 2nd, 
y., 2 w. ; s., Eclipse ; d., Bosebede ; s. of d., The Bustard. 



Class 17. — Hackney Mare or Odding,' foaled before 1893, 

over 14 hands, [7 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — S. B. Carnley, Norbury House Stud, Alford, Lincolnshire, 
elding, Norbury Squire, 6 y., bred by D. Cooper, Catterick, Yorkshire ; 
, Danegelt (174 H.S.B.). 

H. (£5.) — The HoRSLEY Stud Company, Found Stud Farm, Cobham, 
urrey, bay gelding, foaled 1891. 

HI. (£2.) — S. Brunton, Frogmore House, St. Albans, red roan mare, 
hioinrstorm, 6 y. 

B. — H. Kekne, 8a, Carlton Crescent, Southampton, black gelding. The 
?oflr, 6 y. 



* Gi?en by he Hunters' Improvement Society, a Silver Medal for the Best 
[anter Filly in Class 14, 15, or 16, not eacoeeding three, jemn old (foaled in 
B94, 1895, or 1896), subject to Special Conditions as stated in Prize List 



viii Prizes awarded to Ponies and Harness. 

Class 18. — Hackney Mare or Gelding, foaled in 1893 or 1894, 

over 14 hands. [2 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — F. J. Batchelor, The Reddings, Moor Green/ Binmn$;bam, 
chestnut gelding, Hopwood Squire* late Active, 4 y , bred by W. Bellamy, 
Copalder, Doddington, Cambs ; s., Copalder Cadet; d., Lady of the Lake 
(5618); 8. of d., Cooke's Canvasser. 

PONTES. 

Class 1 9. — Pony Mare or Oelding, 4 years old or over, not exceedintf 

14 hands, [5 entries.] 

L (£10.) — 0. G. Smith, Crown Hotel, Southampton, red rokn mare, Elitty, 
4 y., bred by C. Glenny, Feltham ; s.. Tit Bits 2nd. 

II. (£6.) — J. E. G. FowLE, Home Farm, Eastleigh,bay gelding, Nimrodt 

5y. 

Class 20. — Pony Mare or Gelding, 4 years old or over^ not exceeding 

13 hands. [4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — S. Bruittox, Frogmore House, St Albans, bay mare. 
Surprise, 7 y., 11 ra. 

H. (£6.) — ^W. J. P. Lansdown, Castle Street, Bristol, brown geldings 
Satisfaction, aged. 

B. and Extra (£10.)*— Mrs. M. Wallis, King's Court, Gfaandlersford, 
brown gelding, Joey, 7 y. 

HABNESS. 

Class 21. — Harness Mare or Gelding, 4 years old or over, exceeding 

14 hands. [12 entries.] 

L (£10.) — F. J. Batchelob, The Reddings, Moor Green, Binningham, 
chestnut gelding, Hop-wood Squire, late Active, 4 y., bred by W. Bellamy, 
Copalder, Doddington, Cambs ; s., Copalder Cadet ; d.. Lady of the Lake 
(5618) ; s. of d., Cooke's Canvasser. 

H. (£5.) — S. B. Carnley, Norbury House Stud, Alford, Lincolnshire, 
geldinor, Norbury Squire, 6 y., bred by D. Cooper, Catterick, Yorkshire; 
s., Danegolt (174 H.S.B.). 

IIL (£2.) — The Horsley Stud Company, Pound Stud Farm, Cobham, 
Surrey, bay gelding, foaled 1891. 

B. & V. H. C.-— G. B. Hulme (of New York), care of J. Nugent, Wal- 
liDgton House, Famham, Hants, chestnut gelding, Qreat 8oott» bred in 
Canada ; s., Olive Wilkie (American Trotter). 

H. C. — F. B. Blosset Maule, Danehurst, Hordle, LymingtoDt W 
gelding, Prince Alfred, 4 y., 11 m., bred by H. W. Jermyn, Wymondham, 
Norfolk ; s., Monarch (463 H.S.B.) ; s. of d., Old Confidence (158 H.S.a). 

Class 22. — Harness Mare or Gelding, 4 years old or aver^ not 
exceeding 14 hands. [11 entries.] 

L (£10.) — S. Brunton, Frogmore House, St. Albans, bay mare, Gtiirprise^ 
7 y., 11 m. 

* Given by the Southampton Local Committee for Bert New Fomt Fooy 
exhibited in Class 20. 
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n. (£6.) — J. R. G. FowLE, Home Farm, Eastleigh, bay gelding, Nimrod, 



> V. 



in. (£2.) — 0. G. Smith, Crown Hotel, Southampton, red roan mare, 
Kitty, 4 y., bred by C. Glenoy, Feltbam ; s.. Tit Bits 2nd. 



CATTLE. 



DEVON. 

Class 23.— Dewm Bull, calved in 1893 or 1894. [5 entries.] 

L (£15.) — Edwakd Mucklow, Whitstone Head, Magna Oharta (3527), 
3 y., 2 m., 2 w., 2 d. ; s., Whitstone Merryman (3211) ; d., Dorothy (11,670) ; 
8. of d., Lord Wolesley (2063). 

n. (£10.) — Edward Mucklow, Landscape (3371), 4 y., 2 m., 3 w., 
3 d. ; 8., Jx)vely Laddie (2612) ; d., Dorothv (11,670) ; s. of d.. Lord Wolesley 
(2063). 

B. & H. C. — J. C. Williams, Caerhays Castle, St. Austell, Pretty 
ICiddling 4th (3337), calved 23rd Jan., 1893,bred by Sir W. R. Williams, 
Bart., Upcott, Barnstaple; s., Pretty Middling (2857); d., Fiction 2nd 
(11,108) ; 8. of d.. Foreman 2nd (1969). 

H. C. — Hon. E. W. B. Pobtman, Hestercombe, Taimton, Hardanger 
(3594), 2 y., 7 m., 4 d. ; s., Harold (2790) ; d., Rumsey (11,449) ; s. of d., 
Lord Noble (1785). 

C— J. T. Ensok, The Firs, Wimbome, Moderator (3487), 3 y., 3 m., 
bred by J. C. Williams ; s., Whitehall (2175) ; d., Molley 3rd (12,567) ; s. of d.^ 
Marmaduke (2280). 

Glass 24. — Devon Btdlj calved in 1895. [6 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — E. EiDNEB, Cothelstone, Taunton, Somerset, Harold 4th 
[3595), 2 y., 4 m., 6 d. ; s., Harold 3rd (3127) ; d., Lady Hestercombe (9683) ; 
i. of d., Harold (2793). 

IL (£10.) — A. C. Skinneb, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset, 
Duke of Pound 27th (3572), 2 y., 5 d. ; s., Lord Punchard (3148) ; d.. 
Duchess 17th (8988) ; s. of d.. Lord Currypool (1589). 

rn. (£5.) — E. Mucklow, Whitstone Head, Commander-in-Chief 
;3670), 2 y., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Marquis of Wolesley (3162) ; d., Whitstone 
liosewater (12,956) ; s. of d., Duke of Pound 16th (2391). 

B. & H. C. — ^H. P. Tucker, Horridge Farm, near Barnstaple, Mistletoe 
of Pound, 2 y., 3 w., 3 d., bred by A. C. Skinner ; s.. Lord Punchard (3148) ; 
i., Myrtle 41st (13,084) ; s. of d., Masterpiece (2837). 

C. — C. Pbatt, Tale House, Payhembury, Ottery St. Mary, Neptune» 
3 y., 3 m., 3 w., bred by J. C. Williams, Caerhays Castle, St. Austell ; 
S Captain (2204) ; d., Nessie (7989) ; s. of d., Sir Michael (1646) :-Hmd 
J. C. Williams, Farrier (3585), calved 20 Jan., 1895 ; s.. Pretty Middling 
2nd (3172) ; d.. Fashion 3rd (12,579) ; s. of d.. Captain (2204). 
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Class 25. — Devon Bull, calved in 1896. [11 entries.] 

I. (£15.)— Sir W. H. Walrond, Bart., M.P., Bradfield, CuUompton, 
Devon, Boyalist 2nd of Pound (3807), 1 y., 3 m., 3 w., 1 d., bred by A. C 
Skinner, Pound, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset ; s., Masterpiece (2837) ; d^ 
Rosalie (10,175) ; s. of d., Rob Roy (1831). 

H. (£10.) — E. MucKLOW, Whitstone Head, Prince Boyal, 1 y., 4 m-, 
2 w., 6 0. ; 8. Marquis of Wolesley (3162) ; d., Kathleen (9663) ; s. of d., 
Duke of Flitton 17th (1544). 

III. (£3.) — E. KiDNEB, Cothelstone, Taunton, Somerset, Giant (3738), 
1 y. ; s., Harold 3rd (3127) ; d.. Dairymaid 3rd (14,529) ; s. of d., Harold 

(2790). 

B. & H. C. — A. BowEBMAN, Capton, Williton, Taunton, Bulawayo, 

1 y., 2 m., 1 w., 1 d.; s., Pretty Middling 3rd (3173); d., Rose (13,783) ; 
s. ot d., Palmerston (2474). 

H. C. — A. BowERMAN, Trump 3rd of Pound, 1 y., 1 m., 6 d., bred by 
A. C. Skinner, Pound, Bishop's Lydeard ; s., Duke of Pound 23rd (3265) ; d. 
Tulip 9th of Pound (13,616) ; s. of d.. Masterpiece (2837). 

C— E. KiDSEB, Harold 5th (3748), 1 y., 4m., 3 w., 3d. ; s., Harold 3rd 
(3127); d.. Lady Cheddon (14,536); s. of d., Harold (2790):— and Hon. 
E. \V. B. PoBT3f AN, Hestercombe, Taunton, Silver Sling (3810), 1 y., 1 dl, 

2 w., 3 d. ; s., Duke of Curryi)ool (3096); d., Ruth (11,450); s. of d., Lad 
Noble (1785). 

Glass 26. — Devon Cow, in^Milk or in»Calfy caived before 1894. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — A. C. Skinueb, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset, 
Moss Bose 22nd of Pound (13,608), 4 y., 3 m., 3d.; s., Masterpiece 
(2837) ; d., Moss Rose 16th (11,737) ; s. of d.. Baron Golsoncott 4lh (2193). 

II. (£10.) — ^E. J. Stanley, M.P., Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater, Prinoess 
Dorothy, 7 y., 11 m., 2 w. ; s.. Tempter 2nd (2153); d., Princess (9099); 

8. of d., General Colley (1564). 

B. & H. C. — Hon. E. W. B. Poutman, Hestercombe, Taunton, Iiady 
Kidland 3rd (15,341), 4 y., 11 m., 3 w., 2 d., bred by W. N. Greenham, 
Overton, West Monkton, Taunton ; 8., Viscount (2694) ; d., Lady Kidland 
2nd ; s. of d.. Earl of Dodington (1725). 

Class 27. — Devon Heifer, in^MiUc or in-Cdlf, calved in 1894. 

[7 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — A. C. Skinneb, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somefaet, 
JDuchesB 88th of Pound (14,174), 2 y., 8 m., 1 w., 2d.; &, Masterpiece 
(2837) ; d.. Duchess 29th (11,727); s. of d.. Baron Golsoncott 4tb (2193). 

II. (£10.) — J. C. WiLLiAMH, Caerhays Castle, St. Austell, Iffooaie Snd 
(14,292), calved 22nd Jan., 1894; s., Cardsharper (3082) ; d.,Ne8«ie (7989); 
«. of d., Sir Michael (1646). 

m. (£3.)— A. lk)WEBMAN, Capton, Williton, Taunton, Majeatio (13,767), 
2 y., 4 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s.. Starlight (3514) ; d., Snow (13,786) ; s. of d., Adminl 

Wood (1880). 

B. & H. C. — E. J. Stanley, M.P., Quantock Lod^, Bridjgwater, 
Quantook Princess (14,215), 3 y., 4 m., 1 w., 2 d. ; s., Buonet (1807) ; 

d., Princess Dorothy (11,039) ; s. of d.. Tempter 2nd (2153). 
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C. — Hon. E. W. B. Portman, Hestercombe, Taunton, Cherry (14,656), 
y., 7 m., 1 w., 3 d. ; s., Duke of Currypool (3096) ; d., Duchess 2nd 
2,645) ; s. of d.. Nobleman (2848). 

Class 28. — Devon Seifer, calved in 1895. [9 entries.] 

L (£10.) — Sir W. Williams, Bart, Upcott, Barnstaple, North Devon, 
'aahion Sth, 2 y., 1 m., 3 w. ; s., Pretty Middling (2859) ; d., Fashion 
Ed (11,888) ; 8. of d.. Captain (2204). 

XL (£5.) — A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset, 
Josalie 4th of Pound (14,783), 2 y., 4 m., 6 d. ; s., Compensator (2942) ; 
L., RosaUe 2nd (13,087) ; s. of d., Milkman (2841). 

m. (£2.) — ^E. MucKLOw, Whitstone Head, Whitstone New Tear's 
2Hft (14,615), 2 v., 4 m.. 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Landscape (3371) ; d.. Lady Ida 
12,385) ; s. of d., Duke of Bourton (2581). 

R. & H. C. — A. Bow£RMAN, Capton, Williton, Taunton, Sally, 2 y., 4^ m., 
; w. ; 8., Starlight (3514) ; d., Dolly 5th (9482) ; s. of d.. Lord llbear (1779). 

H. C. — ^A. C. Skinner, Fancy 2lBt of Ponnd (14,774), 1 y., 11 m., 
w., 5 d. ; 8., Compensator (2942) ; d.. Fancy 17th (12,430) ; s. of d., 
reneral Gordon (1974). 

C. — E. MucKLow, Whitstone Cherry Rii>e ^15,291), 1 y., 11 m., 8 w., 
d.; 8. Landscape (3371) ; d., Whitstone Cherry Blossom (12,948); s. of d., 
"be Vicar (2156) : — Hon. E. W. B. Pobtman, Hestercombe, Taunton, Belle 
f Curry (14,654), 2 y., 3 m., 2 w.; s., Duke of Currypool (3096); d., 
luth (1145) ; 8. of d.. Lord Noble (1785) :— and E. J. Stanley, M.P., 
fuantock Lodge, Bridgwater, Quantook Lady Currypool 9th (14,804), 

y., 1 m., 3 w. ; s., Tregothnan (2902) ; d.. Lady Currypool 6th (12,120) ; 
. of d., Duke of Wellington (1955). 

Class 29. — Devon Heifer^ calved in 1896. [13 entries.] 

L (£7.) — E. KiDNER, Cothelstone, Taunton, Beauty (15,193), 1 y., 3 m., 
^ w.; s., Harold 3rd (3127); d.. Beauty 4th (14,575); s. of d., Harold 
2790). 

XL (£5.) — Sir W. Williams, Bart., Upcott, Barnstaple, N. Devon, 
Fiction eth, 1 y., 4 m., 3 w. ; h.. Pretty Middling 2nd (3172) ; d.. Fiction 
Uh (12,580) ; s. of d., CapUin (2204). 

in. (£2.) — E. J. Stanley, M.P., Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater, Quantook 
Beauty 18th (15,421), 1 y., 4 m., 4 d.; s., Ti-egothnan (2902); d.. Beauty 
•th (12,118); 8. of d., Duke of Wellington (1955). 

H. & V. H. C. — A. BowERMAN, Capton, Williton, Taunton, Mustard, 1 y., 
•m., 1 w., 4 d.; s., Lord Culverhay (3469); d., Apricot (13,743); s. of d., 
*almerston (2474). 

H. C. — A. BowEBMAN, Nutmeg, 1 y., 1 m., 3 d. ; s.. Pretty Middling 3rd 
3173) ; d.. Famous (13,755) ; s. of d.. Starlight (3514) :— and A. Bowebman, 
Codel, 1 y., 4 m., 5 d.; s.. Pretty Middling 3rd (3173); d.. Beauty 4th 
13,744) ; 8. of d., Duke of Wellington (1955). 

C— E. Mucklow, Whitstone, Whitstone Rose Tint (15,306), 1 y., 
^ w., 3 d. ; 8., Merry man ; d., Whitstone Rose Water (12,956) ; s., Duke of 
^ound 16th (2391);— and for his Whitstone Ladylike (15,297), 1 y., 
i m., 5 w., bred by N. Cook. Chevithome, Tiverton ; s.. Royalist of Pound 
.3350) ; d.. Lady Jane (10,373) ; s. of d., Champion (1696) :— Hon. E. W. B. 
Portman, JHestercombe, Taunton, Qentlemaid (15,340), 1 y., 4 m., 1 w.. 
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G d.; 8., Duke of Currypool (309G): d., Beatrice (11,967); 8.0 
Dorchester (2435) : — ^and for his Bed Bose (15,343), 1 y., 4 m., 
s., Duke of Currypool (3096); d., Rosette (12,663) ; B.ofd.,Noblem 
— A. C. Skinner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Somerset, Iiady] 
13th of Pound (15,397), 1 y., 4 m^ 5 d. ; s., Masterpiece (2837) 
Passmore 10th of Pound (13,606) ; s. of d., Dake of Pound 16th 
and for his Myrtle 64th of Pound (15,400), 1 y., 2 m., 1 w. 
Compensator (2942); d., Myrtle 44th of Pound (13,610) ; s. of < 
piece (2837): — and J. C. Williams, Caerhays Castle, St. AuBt 
12th May, 1896; s.. Afterthought (3375); d., Blooming Cow 3rd 
s. of d., Marmaduke (2280). 

SHOBTHOBN. 

Class 30.— Shorthorn Bull, calved in 1893 or 1894. [4 e 

I. (£15.)— R. Stratton', The Duffryn, Newport, white, Pli 
(65,527), 4y., 2w.; s.. Field Officer (61,810); d.. Timbrel 5th 
Koan Seal (43,905). 

II. (£10.) — G. Harrison', Gainford Hall, Darlington, roan, S 
Chief, 4 y., 1 m., 3 w., 2 d., bred by Sir C. Tempest, Bart., Broug 
s., Commanding Chief (62,315) ; d.. Lady Whimsical 5th ; s. of 1 
Charming Land 3oth (52,750). 

B. & H. C— R. Stratton, red, Bed Bube (67,710), 3 y., ! 
8., Medallion (56,175) ; d., Rose of Duffryn ; s. of d., Garnet (61,2 

Class 31. — Shorthorn 5ufl, calved in 1895. [6 entri' 

I. (£15.)— J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, ra 
Secret, 2 y., 3 w. ; s., Royal Fame ; d.. Secrecy ; s. of d., Colling< 

U. (£10.) — P. L. Mills, Ruddington Hall, Nottingham, roan, 
(69,068), 2 y., 3 m., 2 w., 4 d., bred by W. Duthie, Tarves, Al 
Scottish Archer (59,893) ; d., Missie 118th ; s. of d., William 
(50,697). 

m. (£5.) — G. Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, roai 
Archer, 2 y., 1 m., 1 w., 3 d., bred by W. Duthie, Collynie, Ta 
«., Scottish Archer (59,893) ; d.. Bright Bell ; s. of d., Leon (49,8< 

B. & H. C— G. F. King, Elm Park, Chewton Keynsham, Bi 
CorneUuB (68,405, 1 y., 11 m., bred by J. D. Willis ; s., Roan Robi 
d.. Empress Cinderella ; s. of d., Wilkins Meabar (56,768). 

Class 32.-^Shorthom Bull, calved in 1896. [12 entr 

I. (£15.)— J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, roai 
Bobin, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 2 d. ; s., Roau Robin; d., Primrofle 
Golden Crown. 

II. (£10.) — G. Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, roan, I 
1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 4 d., bred by Lord Lovat, Beaufort Castle, 
Proud Duke (59,713); d.. Queen of Ilothes 2nd; s. of d^ Kn 
(38,510). 

m. (£8.) — S. W. Benkett, Wareham, Dorset, roan, Frinoe 
1 y., 3 m., 3 w., 5 d., bred by J. Young, Kothwick ; 8., All 
66,609); d., Rosetta 2nd (vol. xlii. p. 376); s. of d., Vice 
56,681). 

B. & H. C. — ^H.K.H. THE Prisce op Wales, K.G., Sandringha; 



\ 
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jd and little white, Kildare, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; s., Red Rover (63,192) ; 
., Killerby Queen 9th ; s. of d., King Charles (51,462). 

C. — ^P. L. Mills, Ruddington Hall, Nottingham, red. Best of Archers, 
y., 2 w., 4 d., bred by W. Duthie, Tarves, Aberdeen ; s., Scottish Archer 
59,893) ; d., Brenda ; s. of d., Plantagenet (57,868). 

Class 33. — Shorthorn CoWy in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1894. 

[9 entries.] 

I. (£15.)— C. W. Brierley, Twyford, Brimfield, R.S.O., red and white, 
Je-wel 2nd (vol. xl. p. 273, H.B.), 3 y., 9 m., 1 w., 4 d. ; s., Rosedale George 
;63,235) ; d., Rosedale Jewel ; s. of d., Martinet (59,455). 

H. (£10.) — C. W. Brierley, roan. Queen of Hearts (vol. xl. p. 274, 
B.B.), 3 y., 10 m., 3 d.; s., Rosedale Referee (61,650); d.. The Queen; 
?. of d., Rufus (48,648). 

HL (£3.)— H. T. CooKSON, Stiirford Mead, Warminster, Wilts, roan. 
Zeal 74tli, 6 y., 5 d., bred by W. Fowler, The Hall Farm, Exton, Oakham ; 
s.. Royal Windsor (59,850) ; d.. Zeal 36th; s. of d., M.C. (31,898). 

B. & H. C. — W. Nicholson, Basing Park, Alton, red and white. 
Honesty* 8 y., 6 m., 1 w., 3 d., bred by G. Taylor, Stanton Prior; s., 
Hindlip 26th (54,434) ; d.. Harmony ; s. of d., Oxford Swell 10th (45,310). 

Class 34. — Shorthorn Heifer^ in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1894. 

[3 entries.] 

L (£15.) — G. Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, red. Hose Blossom, 
3 y., 2 m., 2 w., bred by S. Campbell, Tofthills, Kintore, N.B. ; s., Clan 
Alpine (60,495) ; d., Roselint; s. of d., Gravesend (46,461). 

Glass 35. — Shorthorn Heifer, calved in 1895. [7 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. D. Willis, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, roan, Bapton 
Daisy, 2 y., 3 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Adolphus ; d., Wilts Daisy ; s. of d., 
Rising Star. 

H. (£5.) — L. DE Rothschild, Ascott Home Farm, Leighton Buzzard, 
roan, Sittyton Bride, 2 y., 4 m., 2 w. ; s., Sittyton Pride ; d., Flora 2Dd ; 
s. of d.. Challenge Cup. 

HL (£2.) — G. Harrison, Gainford Hall, Darlingford, roan, Welcome, 

1 y., 7 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Champion Cup (65,240) ; d., Warfare ; s. of d., 
First Consul (57,314). 

B. & H. C. — R. Stratton, The Duflfryn, Newport, white, Iilanfleiir, 

2 y. ; s.. White Flag; d., Llanwern ; s. of d., Signet. 

C. — H. T. CooKSON, Sturford Mead, Warminster, Wilts, roan, Bose of 
Summer, 1 y., 9 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s. Scottish Laddie (66,301) ; d., Rose of 
Spring ; s. of d., Moonstone (63,022). 

Class 36. — Shorthorn Heifer, calved in 1896. [7 entries.] 

L (£7.) — G. Harrison, Gkiinford Hall, Darlington, roan, Bessie Martin, 
1 y., 4 m., bred by Sir A. Grant, Bart., Monymusk, N.B. ; s., Martin (64,407) ; 
d., Bess ; s. of d., Patient (54,789). 

IL (£5.) — L. DK Rothschild, Ascott Home Farm, Leighton Buzzard, 
roan, Florence 8th, 1 y., 4 m., 3 d.; s., President; d., Florence 6th; 
s. of d., Quentin Dnrward. 

HL (£2.) — J. D. Wilms, Bapton Manor, Codford, Wilts, roan, Sylvia, 
1 y., 4 m., 3 d. ; s., Count Victor ; d., Spicy 13th ; s. of d.. Masterstroke. 
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B. & H. C. — H.R.H. THE Prince of Wales, K.G^ Sandrin 
Judith, 1 y., 3 w., 5 d. ; a., Franklin (67,092) ; d., Juliet ; s. 
Garland 16th (64,323). 

HBKEiFOBD. 

Class 37.^Hereford Bull, calved in 1893 or 1894. [2 

I. (£15.) — J. H. Arkwriqut, Hampton Court, Leominster, 
(18,040), 3 y., 3 m., 1 w., 3 d. ; s.. Rose Cross 2nd (14,866) ; d 
(vol. XX. p. 179) ; 8. of d.. Conjuror (5264). 

n. (£10.)— W. H. B. Cave, Wall End, Monkland, 
President (17,432), 4 y., 1 m., 3 w., 2 d., bred by late J. Cave 
Monkland ; 8., Llynaven (6539) ; d., Lady Henry Croft (vol. x 
8. of d., Sir Henry (11,700). 

Class 38. — Hereford Bull, calved in 1895. [3 entr 

L (£15.) — J. H. Arkwrioht, Hampton Court, Leominster, 1 
(18.486), 2 y., 2 m., 3 w., 2 d. ; s.. Good Cross (14,569) ; d., 
(vol. xxvi. p. 171) ; s. of d., Iroquois (7039). 

IL (£10.) — T. Fekx, Stonebrook House, Ludlow, Downt^ 
man, 2 y., 3 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s. Launcclot (13,917) ; d.. Spot; i 
Isaac (5598). 

B. & H. C. — J. Edwards, Rhiwlas Farm, Titley, Herefordsl 
tion, 2 y., 1 m., 2 d. ; s., Gladstone (16,733) ; d.. Spangle 4t 
Wilton Grove (9428). 

Class 39. — Hereford Bull, calved in 1896. [10 enti 

I. (£15.) — A, E. HuGHKS, Wintercott, Ijcominster, Iionadalc 
3 w., 6 d. ; 8., Albion (15,027) ; d.. Lofty 2nd ; s. of d., Seabree 

H. (£10.) — ^E. W. Caddick, Caradoc, Ross, Boyal Caradoo 

2 w., 1 d. ; 8., Bkgdon (16,548) ; d., Rosa ; s. of d.. President (1- 

m. (£8.) — Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Worcea 
Cross, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Grandison (17,296) ; d., Gretcfa 
liare Sovereign (10,499). 

B. & H. C. — R. Gbkek, The Whittem, Lyonshall, H 
Whittem Monarch, 1 y., 4 m., 1 w., 4 d. ; s., Gfentle Boy ( 
Merry Maid ; s. of d., Whittem Grove (10,843). 

C. — Sir C. R. BouGHTON, Bart., Downton Hall, Ludlow, Ti 

3 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s.. Royalist 3rd (16,968) ; d.. Coral (vol. x: 
8. of (1., Sovereign (12,688):— and W. J. S. White, Zeals, Wi 
1 v., 2 m., 1 w., 2 d. ; s.. Zeals Lad (17,079) ; d.. Miss Beatrice 2d 
p.*702) ; 8. of d.. Lord Salisbury (12,297). 

Class 40. — Hereford Cow, in-Milh or in-Calf, edhed he/ 
First prize, 15Z. — second, lOZ. — third, 31. 

[No Exhibit.] 

Class 41. — Hereford Heifer, in-MiUc or in-Calf^ calved 

[2 entries.] 

L (£15.) — Col. R. Bridgford, C.B., Newton, Kinnersley, Leti 
shire, Pimi>emel, 3 y., 1 m., 2 w., 2 d. ; s., Ardcara (16,516) 
s. of d., Torro (7313). . . . . 
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IL (£10.)— -J. TuDGE, Duxmoor, Craven Arms, Salop, Miss Qift, 3 y., 
4 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Silurian (16,693) ; d., Babella ; s. of d., Hartington. 

Class 42. — Hereford Heifer, calved in 1895. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — A. E. Hughes, Wintercott, Leominster, BoxmtifUl, 2 y., 
4r m., 2 w. ; s., Albion (15,027); d., Barbara 2nd; s. of d., Seabreeze 
(14,153). • 

H. (£5.) — Earl of Coventry, Croome Court, Worcester, Qrace, 2 y., 
3 m., 3 w. ; s., Senator (14,896); d., Gretcben; s. of d.. Rare Sovereign 
(10,499). 

HL (£2.) — ^E. W. Caddick, Caradoc, Ross, Caradoc Jewess, 2 y., 

1 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., B^gdon (16,548) ; d., Caradoc Jewel ; s. of d.. President 
(14,036). 

H. & H. C. — R. Green, The Whittem, Lyonshall, Herefordshire, Cedar» 

2 y., 1 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s.. Pioneer (16,269) ; d.. Cornflower ; s. of d., Whittem 
Grove (10,843). 

C. — ^W. T. Barneby, Saltmarsbe Castle, Bromyard, Dreamlike, 2 y., 
2 m. ; s., Bicochet (16,332); d., Daydream (vol. xxvii. H.H.B.); s. of d.. 
Electric Spark (13,771) :— and T. Fenn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow, 
Downton Symmetry, 2 y., 3 m., 3 w., 3 d.; s., Bupert (16,366); d., 
Silversocks ; s. of d., Bourton (11,005). 

Class 43. — Hereford Heifer, calved in 1896. [5 entries.] 

L (£7.)— -A. E. Hughes, Wintercott, Leominster, Wintercott Plum, 
1 y., 3 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s., Albion (15,027); d., Newtown Plum; s. of d., 
Rudolph (6660). 

IL (£5.)— R. Green, The Whittem, Lyonshall, Herefordshire, Ixia, 
1 y., 3 m., 3 w., 4 d.; s.. Gentle Boy (16,074); d.. Ivy; s. of d., Druid 
(5880). 

B. & H. C. — Sir C. R. Boughton, Bart., Dowoton Hall, Ludlow, Lady 
Betty, 1 y., 1 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s.. Royalist 3rd (16,958) ; d., Norah (voL xxiv. 
p. 206) ; 8. of d., Sovereign (12,688). 

V. H. C. — J. TuDGE, Duxmoor, Craven Arms, Salop, Lady Bui>ert, 

1 y., 1 m., 2 w. ; s., Rupert (16,366) ; d.. Rubella ; s. of d., Hartington. 

C. — Col. R. Bridgford, C.B., Newton, Kinnersley, Letton, Herefordshire, 
Winifired, 1 y., 1 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s;, Ardcam (16,516) ; d., Cinderella ; 
s. of d., Byron (13,656). 



Class U.— Sussex Bull, calved in 1893 or 1894. [3 entries.] 

L (£15.) — Earl of Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Qolden Bex 
(1303), 3 y., 11 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., Gladiator (1171) ; d., Golden Reeve (4602) ; 
s. of d., Goldfinder (821). 

IL (£10.)— Sir F. A. Moxtefiobb, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, Lord 
Oxeye 3rd, 3 y., 2 m., bred by C. T. Lucas, Warnham Court, Horsham ; s.. 
Lord Oxeye (954) ; d., Bouncer 3rd (4202). 

Class 45. — Sussex Bull, calved in 1895. [6 entries.] 

L (£15.) — P. F. R. Saillard, Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex, Saraoen 
Srd (1446), 2 y., 2 m. ; s., Silversmith 2nd (1115) ; d., Cowslip Ist (3951) ; 
8. of d., Bedlam 3rd (660). 



xvi Prizes awarded to Sussex Cattle. 

• 

H. (£10.)— F. Wabde, Aldon, AddiDgton, West Mailing, Aldon 2nd 
(1415), 1 y., 7 m., 4 d. ; s., Headley (1201) ; d., Aldon Cherry (6042) ; 8. of d., 
Duke of Dorset (582). 

HI. (£5.) — Earl of Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Qaxneoock (1414), 
2 y., 4 m., 3 w. ; s.. Lord Oxeye of Wantley (1070) ; d., Gladsome 3ni 
(4008) ; s. of d., Oxford 2nd (771). 

B. — A. AoATE, Grandford House, Horsham, Sussex, Frixioe John of 
Horsham (1400) ; 2 y., 4 m., 2 w., 1 d. ; s., Prince John (1261) ; d., Gentle 
10th (4416) ; s. of d., Nohleman (707). 

H. C— A. Agate, Ijord Oxeye of Northlands (1466), 1 y., 9 m., 

2 w., 4 d., bred by W. Renton, Hed<];cock8, Wamham, Sussex ; s.. Lord 
Oxeye 2nd (1383); d., Bouncer 4th (5774); s. of d., Nebraska (1097).^ 
and W. Beldam, Lyminster, Arundel, Abbot 2nd, 2 y., 4 m., 1 w., 2 i; 
s.. The Abbot (1357) ; d., Eleanor (5298) ; s. of d., Knight of Woodmancote 
(962). 

Glass 46. — Sussex Bully calved in 1896. [6 entries.] 

I. (£15.) — ^P. F. R. Saillard, Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex, George, 
1 y., 2 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., Silversmith 2nd (1115) ; d., Phyllis (5663); s. of d., 
Sir John (851). 

H. (£10.) — A. Agate, Grandford House, Horsham, Sussex, GoldUok of 
Horsham 2nd (1465), 1 y., 2 m., 4 w., 2 d.; s., Goldlink (1099); d., 
Longley 3rd (5335) ; s. of d.. Lord Oxeye (954). 

in. (£3.)— P. F. R. Saillard, Alfred, 1 y., 1 m., 1 w., 4 d., bred by 
J. H. T. Broadwood, Lyne, Horsham, Sussex ; s., Vickress (13i64) ; d., Curly 
3rd (6481) ; s. of d.. Hardy Boy (686). 

R. & H C. — Sir F. A. Montefiobe, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, Sir 
Francis (1496), 1 y., 2 m., 3 w. ; s., Young Goldfinch (1388) ; d.. Lady 
Dewberry (6892) ; s. of d., Drungewick 4th (878). 

Class 47. — Sussex Cawy tn-Milk or in^Calf, calved before 1894, 
First prize, 151. — second, 101. — ihird, SI. 

[No Entry.] 

Class 48. — Sussex Heifer, in-Milk or in-Cdlf calved in 1894 

[1 entry.] 

I, (£15.) — Earl of Deuby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Carnation (6494), 

3 y., 2 w., 1 d. ; s.. Gladiator (1171); d.. Cuckoo (5462); s. of d., Frank 

(907). 

Class 49. — Sussex Heifer, calved in 1895. [3 entries.] 

L (£10.) — P. F. R. Saillard, Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex, ICand 
(6928), 2 y., 2 m., 2 w. ; s., Silversmith 2nd (1115) ; d., Cherry Tart (6662); 
s. of d., Saracen (1032). 

II. (£5.)— Earl of Derby, Birtley, Witley, Surrey, Hon^y Boyal 
(G774), 2 y., 4 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; s.. Proud Prince (1249) ; d,, Hffliey Lais 
(5851) ; 8. of d.. Lord Oxeye (954). 

C. — A. AoATE, Grandford House, Horsham, Sussex, Ooldan. Qwntilitf 
4th (6707), 1 y., 7 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Goldlink (1099) ; d., Golden Qmtility 
(4945) ; e. of d., Golddust 11th (677). 
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Class 50. — Sussex Heifer, calved in 1896. [9 entries.] 

[. (£7.) — G. Warde, Tutsham, West Farleigh, near Maidstone, Tutsham 
UTi^uerite, 1 y., 1 m., bred by C. J. Luca^ Wamham CJourt, Horsham ; s., 
kI Oxeye 2nd (1383) ; d., Linnet (5868) ; s. of d., Gondolier (1001). 

EL (£6.) — H. Partridge, Castle Hill, Bletcbingly, Surrey, Qretohen, 
v., 3 m., 3 w., 6 d., bred by E. Braby, Rudgwick, Sussex; s., Noble 
hnuie (1360) ; d., Geraldine (3733) ; s. of d., Eastbourne (639). 

TTT. (£2.) — F. Wardb, Aldon, Addington, West Mailing, Kent, Aldon 
'ildemess Ist, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., Headley (1201) ; d., Aldon 
ildemess (6059) ; s. of d., Walnut. 

B. & V. H. C— G. Warde, Gaiety Girl 2nd, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; 
Dog Rose (1086) ; d.. Columbine 6th (4410) ; s. of d., Oxford Duke (708). 

H. C. — A. Aqate, Grandford House, Horsham, Sussex, Old Majrflower 
h. (7001), 1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Goldlink (1099) ; d.. Old Mayflower 6th 
340) ; 8. of d., Ringley Knight (591) :— Earl op Derby, Birtley, Witley, 
irrey. Honey Glass, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. ; s.. Gladiator (1171) ; d., Honey 
IS8 (5851) ; 8. of d.. Lord Oxeye (954) : — ^and for his Berry^s Pride, 1 y., 
m., 1 w^ 5 d. ; s.. Proud Prince (1249) ; d., Berry 12th (4835) ; s. of d., 
r John (851):-— P. F. R. Saillard, Buchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex, 
awbush Amy, 1 y., 3 ra., 2 w., 2 d. ; s., Silversmith 2nd (1115) : d., 
ilatea 3rd (6006) ; s. of d.. Lord Oxeye (954) : — ^and for his Bewbush May, 
y., 2 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Silversmith 2nd (1115) ; d.. Old Mayflower 4th 
082) ; s. of d., Shirley (436). 



JERSEY. 

Glass 51. — Jersey Bull, calved in 1893 or 1894. [7 entries.] 

L (£16.) — Miss Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrington, brown grey, 
>ld0n Baron (2067), 3 y., 4 m., 1 d., bred by T. Mourant, Trinity, 
•sey ; s., Golden Pink (1491) ; d.. Queen Lass (1179) ; s. of d.. Eloquence 

H). 

d. (£10.) — ^DuKE OP Marlborough, Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon, 
•k, Hariff (4872), 4 y., 1 w., 5 d., bred by Hon. Mrs. C. Howard, 
tchlands. Great Missenden, Bucks ; s., Handtree ; d., Hiawithia ; s. of d., 
ick King (3085). 

[U. (£5.) — H. McCalmost, M.P., Bishopawood, Ross, whole fawn, 
Eitinotion's Security, 3 y., 2 w., 1 d., bred by Sir J. BIyth, Bart., 
f^thwood, Stansted, Essex; s.. Distinction's Pride (4060); d.. Lady Safety 

1. V. p. 459) ; s. of d., Royal Khedive (2863). 

2. & H. C. — Mrs. C. McIntosh, Havering Park, Essex, fawn, Mont 
llier (5294, E. J.H.B.), 3 y., 1 m., 3 w., 2 d., bred by J. Pallet, Jersey ; 
What's Wanted (1259) ; d., Duchess ; s. of d., Sir Richard. 

I. C— Col. F. WiLLAN, Thornhill Park, Bittern, brown. Fearless, 2 y., 
1., 3 d., bred by J. P. Pirouel, St. Owen's, Jersey ; s.. Golden Lad (1242) ; 
Triniti\ise (3447) ; s. of d., Queen's Boy (946). 

Class 52. — Jersey Btdlj calved in 1895. [18 entries.] 

. (£15.) — F. Freeman Thomas, Little Ratton, Willingdon, Sussex, dark 
D, Buttertooth, 2 y., 1 w., 4 d. ; s., Butterfly ; d., Harebell B. ; s. of d., 
rtin's Duke (3523). 

^OL. VIII. — F. S. b 
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H. (£10.) — J. R. CoRBETT, More Place, Betchworth, dark fawn, Harry 
4th, 2 y., 1 m., 4 d. ; s., Franciscau ; d., Harebell A. 

HI. (£5.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, dark bronze, Alicante's 
Boy, 1 y., 8 m., 1 w., 4 d. ; s., Flora's Lad (4098) ; d., Alicante (voL vii. 
p. 175); s. of d.. Count Wolseley (31!)1). 

B. & V. H. C. — M. Marcus, High Trees, Redhill, brown, Outlander, 
1 v., 10 m., 6 d.; s., Woodville Pride (544G); d., Vanille; s. of d., William 
Tell (1G«3). 

H. C. — W. Mc. K. Bradlky, Leylands, Meopham, Kent, whole. Flora's 
Champion, 2 y., 1 m., 1 w., 3 d., bred by Mrs. E. E. Starkie, The Mitchells, 
Saffron Walden, Essex; s., Gronfille's Lad (5197); d., Flora's Pearl ; s. ofd, 
Standard (3825) :— Earl Cadogan, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. EdmundR, 
light fawn, Spartan, 2 y., 4 w., 2 d., bred by Lord Rothschild; s., 
Songster; d.. Spot: — and Mrs. C. M. Perkins, Oakdene, Holmwood, Surrey, 
j::rey, Grey Duke, 1 y., 11 m., 2 w., 4 d., bred by J. Pallpt, Montpellier 
Farm, Trinity, Jersey ; s., Golden Sea (1961, J.H.B.) ; d., Ventnor 2nd (6691, 
J.H.B., P.S.); 8. of d.. What's Wanted (1259, J.H.B.). 

C. — W. G. Skinner, Fullbrooks, Worcester Park, Surrey, Applause, 
1 y., 9 m., 2 w., bred by J. Alexander, St. Owen's, Jersey ; s.. La Chasae 
Prince (1927); d., Brookhill Rose 3rd (4317, C.P.S.); s. of d., Trial 2nd 
(1474, C.P.S.) : — and Miss Standish, New Park, Brockenhurst, Hants, dark 
grey, Perry Farm Style, 1 y., 8 m., 3 w., 5 d., bred by P. Blanche, St. 
Owen's, Jersey ; s , Golden Lad (3324) ; d., Frugal 4th (5919) ; a. of. d., 
Lowland King (4G16). 

Class 53. — Jersey Bull, calved in 1896. [27 entries.] 

L (£15.)— Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, fawn, Wi^^ton's 
Cicero, 1 y., 1 m., 1 w., 1 d. ; s., Cicero (4796) ; d., Wigton 2nd (vol. v. 
p. 750) ; s. of d.. Count Wolseley (3191). 

H. (£10.) — H. McCalmont, M.P., Bishopewood, Ross, whole. Borne, 
1 y., 5 d. ; s., Caligula (4497); d.. Science 2nd (vol. vi. p. 645); s. of d., 

Golden Lad (3324). 

m. (£3.)-— F. Fr?:eman Thomas, Little Ratton, Willingdon, SuB8ex,fawn, 
Melbourne, 1 y., 1 m., 5 d. ; s., WooUoomooloo ; d., Harebell B.; a. of d., 
Martin's Duke (3520). 

rv. (£2.)* — Lord Rothscuuld, ftiwn, Oxford Baronet, 1 y., 1 w., 6 d; 

s., Spot's Lad (4389); d., Oxford Lily (vol. vi. p. 450); s. of d., Count 
Wolseley (3191). 

B. & V. H. C. — Col. W. A. Uankev, Beaulieu, near Hastinfis, dark fawn, 
Beaulieu, 1 y., 1 m., 4 d. ; s., Grouville's Dairyman (4153); d., Pansey 
(vol. vi. p. 555) ; s. of d.. Lord Ratton (3488). 

H. C. — W. Alkxaxder, Jan., Los Marais, St. Mary's, Jersey, dark grey, 
Duster, 1 v., 1 w., 2 d.. brcil by T. Binet, St. Martin's, Jersey ; b., Ch3den 
Seii (19G1, H.C., J.U.B.) ; d., Finist^re (5445, J.H.B.); s. of d.. Lord Prim- 
rose (1500, J.II.B.) : — W. Mc. K. Bradley, Leylands, Meopham, Kent, whole, 
Ijeyland's Champion, 1 v., 2 w., 5 d.; s. GronfiUe's Lad (6197); d.,Lady 
Lavinia i'nh; s. of d., Everlon King 7th (3254) : — Col. W. A. Hanket, dark 
fawn, Duke of York, 1 y., 1 m., 2 d.; s., Grouville's Dairyman (4153); 
d.. Young Queen 4th (E.J.ll.B., v(»l. vii. p. 220); s. of d., Biron (1375, 
J.ILB.) : — Mrs. C. McIntosu, Havering Park, Essex, brown. King 

♦ Specially recommended by the Judges. 
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(J.H.B.), 1 y., 3 ra., 2 d., bred by P. Varden, St. Martiu's, Jersey ; 

Eminent (1842, J.H.B.) ; d., Violette (3942, J.H.B.) ; s. of d., Standard 

056, J.H.B.) : — and R. J. Pope, J.P., Beresford Manor, Plumpton, Sussex, 

lole, TaaroB Beresford, 7 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Golden Lad (1242) ; d., 

jresford Kegina ; s. of d.. Lowland King (1673). 

C. — Earl C a dog an, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, fawn, Besse- 
ler, 10 m., 2 w,, 6 d. ; s., Ne vado ; d., J. B. Bess : — C. F. Dixon, Lymore House, 
urslinjr, Southampton, dark grey. Trumps, 1 y., 1 m., 2 w., bred by J. 
. Michel, Beaumont, St. Peter's, Jersey ; s., Badier Fair (2042) ; d., Pansy 
•100) : — Duke of Marlborough, Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, Oxon, dark 
•ey, Ida Prince, 1 v., 1 m., 3 w., 3d., bred by W. Alexander, St. Mary's, 
ersey ; s., Curton Pride (2170) ; d., Ida (5562) : — Duke op Northum- 
SRLAND, K.G., Albury Park, Guildford, brown, Syren's Prince, 1 y., 
m., 3 w., bred by Ed. Le Feuvre, St. Owen, Jersey; s.. La Ghasse 
rince (1927) ; d., Syren (2025) ; s. of d., Golden Lad (1242) :— R. J. Pope, 
.P., whole, Ijord William Beresford, 11 m., 3 w. ; s., Devotion's Lad ; 
., Lady Beresford ; s. of d.. Distinction's Pride (I486) : — and Col. T. Shaw- 
ELLiER, Wombume Wodehouse, Wolverhampton, whole. Dairyman, bred 
Y W. J. Lobey, Grouville, Jersey ; s., Lord Carteret (2064) ; d., Fontaine 4th 
i537). 

Class 54. — Jersey Cow, ifi'Mtlk or in^Calf^ calved' before 1894. 

[27 entries.] 

L (£16.) — ^LoRD Rothschild, Trinjc Park, Tring, Herts, fawn, Qipsy 
tueen 2nd (vol. vii. p. 202) ; 5 y., 3 m., 3 w., 5 d., bred by J. Falle, St. 
[artin's, Jersey ; s.. Golden Lad (3324) ; d., Gipsy Queen (440, J. J.H.B.); 

of d., Pretender (1900). 

IL ^£10.) — Miss Greenall, Walton Hall, Warrinofton, brown. Sweet 
lyes (4935), 5 y., 5 m., 4 w., bred by W. Jean, Trinity, Jersey ; s.. Golden 
ad (1242) ; d., Fid^lite's Beauty (7499). 

HI. (£8.) — R. J. Pope, J.P., Beresford Manor, Plumpton, Sussex, whole, 
leresford Queen, 5 y., 2 m., 2 w., bred by J. Arthur, Jersey ; s.. Golden 
ad (1242) ; d., Orphan 2nd. 

R. & V. H. C. — Lord Rothschild, brown. Dairy Gk>lden (5183, 
J.H.B., H.C.), 5 y., 5 m., 2 w., 5 d., bred by W. J. Labev, Grouville, 
?rsey ; s.. Golden Lad (3324) ; d., Darkey's Dairy Pride (1186, J. J.H.B.). 

V. H. C. — W. Mc. K. Bradley, Leylands, Meopham, Kent, whole brown, 
^Iden Chance, late White Bose, 5 y., 9 m., 1 w., 5 d., bred by C. 
uesuel, Jersey ; s.. Golden Lad (3324) ; d., Homely (2382) : — and for his 
hole, Beresford Qift, 4 y., 4 w., bred by A. P. Lempriere, St. Saviour's, 
sreey ; s., Fortescue 6th (4 104) ; d., Carita (1390, P.S.C.) ; s. of d.. Aster Boy 
1192) : — and H. McCalmont, M.P., Bishopswood, Ross, whole fawn, Sweet 
iTonder 2nd, 5 y., 1 m., 1 w., 1 d. ; s., Casina (1449, I.H.B.) ; d.. Sweet 
bonder (4163, 1.H.B.) ; s. of d., Rosy's Wonder (835). 

H. C. — Sir J. Blyth, Bart., Blythwood, Stansted, Essex, fawn. Belle 
ionne, 8 y., 6 m., 1 w., 2 d., bred by T. Smith, Jersey ; s., Count Bismarck 
)23, I.H.B.) ; d.. La Lionne (1245) ; s. of d., Napoleon (2697) :— and for 
is fawn, Tenby, 6 y., 3 w., 2 d., bred by J. Touzel, Jersey ; s.. Golden 
ad (1242, 1.H.B.) ; d., Texas (2205, LH.B.) :— Miss Gbeenall, Mona 10th 
5254), 3 y ., 6 m., 2 w., 6d., bred by F. P. Hacquoil, Jersey ; s.. Golden 
Ad (1242) ; d., Mona 8th (3983) :— and R. J. Pope, J.P., whole, Beresfoxd 
^de, 3 y., 9 m., 4 d., bred by M. Le Gallais, Jersey ; g., Orme (1660); d, 
urtle Dove (4354) ; s. of d., John Browne (1229). 

b2 
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C. — J. E. CoRBETT, More Place, Betchwortli, fawn, Bessie 7th, 
5 y., 3 m., 2 w.; s., Franciscan; d., Bessie 4th: — Miss Greenall, fa^n, 
Gk>lden Mona, 4 y., 2 w., 4 d., bred by Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton 
Hall, Warrington ; s., Golden Lad (1242) ; d., Mona 7ih (3694) ; s. of d, 
Leouidas (881): — Duke of Marlborough, Blenheim Palace, Woodstock, 
( )xoD, broken colour, Honeymoon, 4 y., 1 m., 2 w., 1 d., bred by fl. C. 
JSiuith, Mount Clare, Roehampton, Surrey ; s.. Ducat (4072); d., Cynthia; 
8. of d., La Ferrierie's King (2587) : — Mrs. C. M. Perkins, Oakdene, Holm- 
wood, Surrey, light fawn, Beef 2nd, 5 y., 3 w., bred by Lord Braybrooke, 
Audley End, Essex ; s., Old Port (3600) ; d., Reef (vol. vL p. 605) ; 6.of d., 
!Milkman (3545) : — and Mrs. 0. McIntosh, Havering Park, Essex, brown, 
Jersey Lily 2nd (4812, J.H.B.), 6 y., 3 m., 2 w., 3 d., bred by W. 
Alexander, St. Mary's, Jersey; s., Rosy's Wonder (835, J.H.B.); d., Jcrsev 
Lily (1628, J.H.B.) ; s. of d.. Baron 2nd (428, J.H.B.). 

Class 55. — Heifer^ in'Milk or in-Calfy calved tn 1894. 

[21 entries.] 

I. (£15.)— Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tnng, Herts, irrey fawn. Bangle, 
o y., 2 m., 3 w., 5 d., bred by J. E. Baudains, St. Peter's, Jersev; s., 
Skinner (J.J.H.B., 1620) ; d., St. John's Twist (J.J.H.B., 6798). 

H. (£10.) — Lord Rothschild, dark fawn, Cherry. 2 y., 11 m., hre<l 
l)v J. C. Le Sueur, Grouville, Jersey ; s., Nunthorpe (4648) ; d., Cherrv 
Belle (J.J.H.B., 7791). 

III. (£8) and Special.* — Duke of Marlborough, Blenheim Palace, 
Woodstock, Oxon, grey, Distinction's Snowflake, 3 y., 3 w., 1 d., bred 
by Sir J. Blyth, Blythwood, Stansted, Essex ; s., Distinction's Pride (4060); 
dl, Snowflake 4th ; s. of d., Everton King (1565). 

It. & V. H. C. — Mrs. C. McIntosh, Havering Park, Essex, fawn, 
Qlorissa 8rd (6169, H.C., J.H.B.), 2 v., 11 m., 3 w., bred by A. 
Marguirie, Jei-sey ; s., Silver Grey (1805, J.H.B.) ; d., Glorissa 2nd (49S9, 
J.H.B.) ; s. of d., Elderly 2nd (1393, J.H.B.). 

H. C. — W. Alexander, jun.,Les Marais, St. Mary's, Jersey, fawn, Dai8y» 
o v., 3 m., 3 w., bred bv J. Gallois, St. Saviour's. Jersey ; s.. Otter (1861. 
HX\, J.H.B.) ; d., Macknie Eiffel (3608, U.C, J.H.B.)^ s. of d., Fauvic'i 
Tritle (1010, J.H.B.) :— Miss Greenall, W^nlton Hall, Warrington, brown, 
Happy 8rd., 3 y., 2 m., 2 w., 6 d., bred by A. le Cfoabey, St. Lawrence, 
Jersey ; s., Tudor (1682); d., Happy (4608) : — and for her fawn and white, 
White Mona, 3 y., 4 w., bred by Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, 
W^arrington ; s., Golden Lad (1242) ; d., Mona 5th (2619) ; s. of d., 
Lily's Prince (681) : — and R. J. Pope, J.P., Beresford Manor, Plumptoo, 
Lewes, Sussex, whole, Superba Beresford, 2 y., 5 m., 2 w., 6 d., bred In- 
F. Becquet, Jersey ; s., Golden Lad (1242) ; d., Garantio (7226). 

C. — W. ^Ic. K. Bradley, Ley lands, Meopham, Kent, whole brown, 
White Silk, 2 y., 5 m., 3 w., bred by ^Irs. Perkins, Oakdene, Holmwocd, 
Surrey; s., Harry Lynx (4171); d., White Stockings; s. of d., Butterfly 
(4006) : — n. McCalmost, M.P., Bishopswood, Ross, whole fa\\'D, Whisper, 
2 v., 10 ni., 1 w., 5 d., bred by Mrs. A. F. Perkins, Oakdene, Holmwood, 
Surrey ; s., Harry Lynx (4171) ; d., Wigton (vol. vi. p. 630); 8. of d.,Egyi;t 
Lad (2414): — A. E. McMullex, Vale House, Hertford, dark ^wn. Mig- 
nonette's Pet, 2y., 5 m., bred by P. P. Du Few, St. Mary V^ Jersey ; «., 

* Given by Sir James Blyth, Bart., the Blythwood Ghalle||Dge Silver Bowl, 
weighing 25 ounces, for the Best Jerst-y ('ow or Heifor in-Milk, In any of the 
Jersey Classes, bred in Great Britain or Ireland, to be awarded by inipectkaL 
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Oolden Lad (1242) ; d., Mignonette (2847) ; 8.ofd., Lily's Prince (681):— and 
Mrs. C. M. Perkins, Oakdene, Holm wood, Surrey, fawn aod white, Soubrette 
2nd, 3 y., 1 m., 3 w., 1 d.; bred by G, J. Skelton, St, Mary's, Jersey ; s., 
(7olden Lad (1242); d., Soubretto (J.H.B 2242); s. of d., Emperor 3rd 
(J.H.B., 635, H.C.). 

Class 56.— Jersey Heifer, calved in 1895. [34 entries.] 

L (£10.) — W. Alexander, jun., Les Marais, St. Mary's, Jersey, light fawn. 
Prolific, 2 y., 1 w., 6 d., bred by E. Esnoiif, St. Mary's, Jersey; s., 
Melton (2028, J.H.B.) ; d.. Suspect 5th (5122, J.H.B.) ; s. of d.. Royal Boy 
(1541, J.H.B.). 

IL (£5.) — Mrs. C. McIktosh, Havering Park, Essex, brown, Snap Butter- 
cup 3rd (J.H.B.), 2 y., 3 m., 4 w., 1 d., bred by W. Alexander, St. Mary's, 
Jersey; s., Rob Roy (1749, J.H.B.); d.. Snap Buttercup 2nd (3383, J.H.B.); 
s. of d., Due de Chambord (580, J.H.B.). 

m. (£2) and Extra Local (£10.)*— C. F. Dixon, Lymore House, Nurs- 
ling, Southampton, grey brown, Mgitha, 2 y., 2 m., 2 w., 1 d., bred by 
J. T. Falle, The Elms, St. Mary's, Jersey; s., Golden Lad (1242); d., 
Mclvina 2nd (1905). 

H. & V. H. C. — Miss Green ALL, Walton Hall, Warrington, brown, 
Young Lady, 2 y., 1 m., 2 w., 2 d., bred by Les Joumeaux, St. Saviour's, 
Jersey ; s., Result's Prince (2004); d„ Lady (4328). 

V. H. C. & B. for SpeciaLt— Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, 
Herts, fawn, Oxford Daylight (Reg. vii. p. 82), 2 y., 1 m., 2 m., 2 d. ; s.. 
Songster (4710); d., Oxford Dawn (vol. vi. p. 450); s. of d., Pioneer 
(4311). 

V. H. C. — H. McCalmont, M.P., Bishopswood, Ross, whole fawn. Faux 
Pas, 2 y., 2 m., 3 d. ; s.. Orange Peel (4702) ; d., Scarsdale Florida (vol. v. 
p. 664) ; s. of d.. Marmalade (3515). 

H. C.and B. for Extra Local* — W. M. Harvet, AUington Manor Farm, 
Bishopstoke, fawn, Ijoda, 2 y., 2 m., 1 w., 2 d.-, bred by J. E. Baudains 
St. Helier's, Jersey; s., Skinner (1620, J.H.B.); d., Bandraft 3rd (4524 
J.H.B.). 

H. C. — W. Alexander, jun., brown and white, WilflQ, 2 y., 3 m., 6 d., 
bred by R. J. Arthur, Grouville, Jersey ; s.. Lord Maitland (1964, H.C., 
J.H.B.) ; d., Woodville Beauty (7536, J.H.B.) :— Earl Cadogan, K.G., 
Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, fawn, Besika, 1 y., 10 m., 2 w., 5 d. ; 
8., Nevada ; d., J. G. Bess : — J. R. Corbett, More Place, Betchworth, fawn. 
Beauty, 2 y., 3 d. ; s.. Little Goldie ; d., Bessie 7th . — Fowleb and De la 
Pebrelle, Southampton, fawn, Boaeoomb (F. 101, J.H.B.) ; 2 y., 3 m., 
2 w., 2 d., bred by P. Poignand, Jersey ; s., Woodville Pride (1994, J.H.B.^ ; 
d.. Pastille (2855, J.H.B.) : — Miss Greenall, fawn, Agate, 2 y., 3 w., 5 d., 
bred by Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington ; s.. Little Gem 
(4607) ; d., Longueville Brownie (voL vL p. 354) ; s. of d., Trial (1187) :— 
and for her fawn. Queen Bee, 2 y., 2 m., 2 w., 2 d. ; bred by A. Jouanne, 
Trinity, Jersey ; s., Valial (1928) ; d., Benne (7568) :--A. E. McMullen, Vale 

* Given by the Sonthampton Local Ck)mmittee for Best Entry in Class 55 or 
56, the property of a resident within a radius of ten miles from the Bargate, 
Southampton. 

t Given by Sir James Blyth, Bart., the Blythwood GballeDge Silver Bowl, 
weighing 25 ounces, for the Best Jersey Cow or Heifer in-Milk, in any of the 
Jersey Classes, bred in Great Britain or Ireland, to be awarded by inspection. 
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House, Hertford, fawn. Golden Cream 8pd(P.S.)> 2 y., 1 m., 3 
T. Vibert, St. Owen s, Jersey ; s.. Tambour (1872) ; d., Golden Ci 
F.S.) : — and II. J. Pope, J.P., Beresford Manor, Plumpton, Leu 
whole, Ophelia Beresford, 2 y., 3 w., 4 d. ; e., Golden Hero 
Rosy (2156). 

C. — W. Alexander, jun., brown, Iiady Harrogate 18th, 
5 d., bred by R. J. Arthur ; s., Mabel's Prince (2005, J.H.B.] 
Harrogate 8th (5151, J.H.B.); s. of d., Strawberry (1578, J.H,I 
Cadogan, K.G., fawn, Golden Iiegend, 2 y., 1 m., 4 w. ; s., G 
(4557) ; d., Fancy's Beauty ; — and C. P. Dixon, grey, IiittLe 
1 m., 1 w., 1 d., bred by J. T. Michel, Beaumont, St. Peter'Sy 
Woodville Pride (1094) ; d., Pearl (5299). 

Glass 57. — Jersey Heifer, calved in 1896. [44 entri 

I. (£7.) — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, iJEiwn, 
5th, 1 y., 1 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Cicero (4796) ; d., Clemence 2 
p. 108) ; 8. of d., Golden King (3323). 

IL (£5.) — Miss Green ALL, Walton Hall, Warrington, fawn, ] 
10 m., 1 w., 5 d., bred by Sir G. Greenall, Bart., Walton Hall, ^ 
8., Uncle Peter (2115) ; d., Rioto. 

m. (£2.) — ^W. Barron, Taplow House, Bucks, fawn, PI 
1 y., 2 w. ; s., Dora's Champion (5142) ; d., Phyllis 2nd ; 8. 
of the Isles (4012). 

rv. (£!.)♦— Sir J. Blyth, Bart., Blythwood, Stansted, Essex, 
tinction's Sno'wflake 2nd, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w., 1 d. ; s., Distin( 
(4060); d., Snowflako 4th; s. of d., Everton King (1565). 

R. & V. H. C— R. J. Pope, J.P., Beresford Manor, Plump 
whole, Dede Beresford, 1 y., 1 m., 2 w., 6 d.; s., Dovotioi 
Lady Durist ; s. of d., Golden Lad. 

V. H. C.—F. Freeman Thomas, Little Ratton, Willingd 
fawn, Heartsease, 9 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., WooUoomooloo ; c 
s. of d., Cloth of Gold. 

H. C. — W. Mc. K. Bradley, Leylands, Meopham, Kent, fawi 
Convent Srd, 1 y., 1 m., 4 d., bred by J. Arthur, St. Mary's, 
Golden Pasha (2154) ; d., Belle dii Convent 2nd (5625) :—Eabi 
K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. ICdnuinds, broken colour, Golden 81 
4 w., 3 d. ; 8., Golden Fluke ; d.. Sunbeam : — H. McCalhont, M 
wood, Ross, whole, State Secret, 1 y., 1 w'. ; s.. Havering Bi 
Whisper (vol. vi. p. G30) ; s. of d., Harry Lynx (4171): — Lord ] 
fjiwn, Oxford Violet, 1 y., 1 m., 4 d. ; s., Cicero (4796^ ; 
Daff'jdil (vol. vi. p. 450) ; s. of d., Nunthorpe (4648) : — and for 
Carteret Duchess, 1 y., 1 m., 1 w. ; s.. Lord Carteret (2064 
d., Brown Duchess of Carteret (4722, H.C., J.J.H.B.); s. of d., 
(3324): — ^and F. Freeman Thomas, light fawn, Heather S 
3 w. ; s., WooUoomooloo ; d., Heather ; s. of d.. Little Demon. 

C. — Sir J. Blyth, Bart., fawn, Iiady of Distinotion, ly.» 2 n 
s., Distinction's Pride (4060); d.. Lady Hamilton; s. of d., 
(1378):— Capt. A. B. S. Fraseb, West Tarring Farm, Worthii 
and white, Magpie's Duchess, 11 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Peny 
(5327); d., Perry Farm Magpie (8266, LH.B., F.S., RC.):- 
Tyntesfield, Bristol, dark fawn, Iiady Blanch, 4 m., 3 w., 6d;; i 

'*' Specially reoonuncnded by the Judp;ct. 
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d., Kitty's Pet ; g. of d., Kaiser's Prince (3420) : — W. A. Hakket, Beaulieu, 
near Hastings, light fawn, Iiucilla, 8 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Golden Spur (5184) ; 
d., Ruby (vol. vi. p. 553) ; s. of d., Grouville's Dairyman : — ^Mrs. C. McIntosh, 
Havering Park, Essex, brown, Iiittle Daisy (J.H.B.), 1 y., 2 w., 3 d., 
bred by W. Alexander, St. Mary's, Jersey; s., Lord Chancellor (2060, 
J.H.B.); d., Belle Rosa 3rd (5623, J.H.B.); s. of d.. Golden Lad (1242, 
J.H.B.) : — Mrs. C. M. Pebkins, Oakdene, Holmwood, Surrey, fawn. Welling- 
tonia, 11 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s.. Fame's Duke (5161) ; d., Wigton ; s. of d., Egy|)t 
Lad (665, LH.B., P.S.C.) :— R. J. Pope, J.P., whole, Victoria Beresford, 
1 y. ; s.. Great Scot (2153) ; d., Saucy Beresford ; s. ofd.. Lowland King :' — 
Col. F. WiLLAN, Thornhill Park, Bitteme, whole, Truelove, 1 y., Im,, 12 w., 
4 d. ; s., Birthright (3084) ; d., Truthful (vol. vL p. 604) ; s. of d.", Gaverock 
r3307) :— and for his whole, Hilda, 1 y., 1 m., 5 d. ; s.. Birthright (3084) ; 
cL, Hermione. 

GUEBNSET. 

Class 58. — Guernsey BuU^ calved in 1893 or 1894. [4 entries.] 

L (£15.) — Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, Sheldons, Hook, Winch6eld, fawn 
and white. Royal Squire 2nd of Ii'Etiennerie, 3 y., 6 m., 2 w., bred by 
T. Le Provost, L'Etiennerie Castel, Guernsey ; s., Lord Mortimer 2nd (743, 
R.A.S.) ; d.. Lady Cora 4th (1475, R. A.S.) ; s. of d., Ransom 2nd (204 
R.A.S.). 

H. (£10.) — ^V. Wn.LETT, Apse Manor, Shanklin, Isle of Wight, orange 
fawn and white. Frolic 5th (612, E.G.H.B.), 4 y., 1 m., 2 w., 4 d.. bred by 
W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Sea View, Isle of Wight; s., The General (444, 
E.G.H.B.) ; d.. Frisky (357, E.G.H.B.). 

B. & V. H. C. — Vi, A. Glynn, Seagrove, Sea View, near Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, orange and white, HopeflQ 7th (780, E.G.H.B:), 2 y., 8 m., 3 w., 
3 d. ; s., Moscow (492, E.G.H.B.) ; d., Amelia (1223, E.G.H.B.). 

Glass 59. — Guernsey Bull, calved in 1895. [10 entries.! 

L (£15.) — Sir F. A. Montkfiore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, fawn and 
white, Professor (1004, K.G.A.S.), 2 y., 4 m., 3 w., bred by T. Richet, 
Vale, Guerosey; s.. Surprise of the Capelles (818, R.G.A.S.); d., Bonne 
Aventure 2nd (898, R.G.A.S.). 

H. (£10.) — W. H. FowLEB, Claremont, Taunton, orange and white, 
Claremont Dr. Jim, 1 y., 11 m., 6d., bred by D. de Moulpied, Ville an 
Roi, GuerDsey ; s.. Noble Boy (822, P.S., R.G.H.B.) ; d., Fairy of the Ville 
au Roi (1463, P.S., R.G.H.B.;. 

ITT- (£5.) — J. H. Howard, Goldenhayes, Bartley, Totton, Hants, red and 
white, King Alfonso 2nd, 1 y., 10 m., 2 w., 2 d., bred by J. Tostevin, 
Eclet, St Peter's, Guernsey; s.. Safeguard of the Capelles (914, P.S., 
R.G.A.S.) ; d.. Lady de Saumarez (740, P.S., R.G.A.S.). 

B. & V. H. C. — W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Sea View, near Byde, Isle of 
Wight, orange fawn and white, HopeflQ 8th (781, E.G.H.B.X 1 y., H m., 
3 w., 2 d. ; s., Frolic 5th (612, E.G.H J5.) ; d., Favourite 15th (2140, 
E.G.H.B.). 

v. H. C. — ^E. A. Hambbo, Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, red and white, 
Amphion, 1 y., 9 m., 2 w., bred by J. Stephens, Finchley ; s.. May Boy ; d., 
Muriel ; s. of d.. Climax : — and Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, Sheldons, nook, 
Winchfield, Hants, fawn and white, 4^1iille8, 2 y., 3 ni^ 2 w. 
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Class 60. — Guernsey Bull, calved in 1896. [12 entries.] 

I. (£15.)— H. C. Stephens, M.P., Avenue House, Finchley, fawn and 
white, Caraotacus, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w., 5 d. ; s., Ambastiador (656); d., Citron 
Blossom 9th (2387). 

n. (£10.)--W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Sea View, Isle of Wight, onnge, 
fawn and white, ProUc eth (899, E.G.H.B.), 1 y., 2 in., 3 w., 3 d.; 8, 
Frolic oth (012, E.G.H.B.); d., Favourite 10th (1288, E.G.H.a). 

m. (£8.) — ^^V. H. FowLEB, Claremont, Taunton, red and white, CUn- 
mont Iiord Boberts, 1 v., 3 m., 1 w., 5 d., breil by J. Maby, St Samp- 
son's, Guernsey; s., Safeguard of the Capelles (914, P.S., R.G.H.B.); d^ 
Sweet Lily (1977, F.S., B.G.H.B.). 

R. & V. H. C. — H. J. GiBBs, Milford, Salisbury, fawn and white, Feten- 
finger, 1 v., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., Nobleman (634, E.G.H.B.) ; d., Polly iles 
Pa\ sans (2278, E.G.H.B.). 

V. H. C. — V. WiLLETT, Ajise Manor, Shanklin, Isle of Wight, orange, 
fawn and white, Frolic 7th (900, E.G.H.B.), 1 y., 1 m., bred by W. A. 
Glynn, Seagrove, Sea View, Isle (»f Wight; s.. Frolic 5th (612, E.G.H.B.); 
d.. Favourite 13ih (1852, E.G.H.B.). 

H. C— E. A. Hambro, Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, fawn and while, 
Hayes Starlight, 1 y., 1 m., 1 w. ; s.. Starlight; d., Vesta 44th ; s. of d., 

Magnus 4 th. 

Class 61. — Guernsey Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1894. 

[14 entrien.] 

I. (£15.) — Sir F. A. Montefiore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, fewn aod 
white, Silvester (2894), 5 y., 11 m., 3 w., bred by M. M. Lainc, 8t 
Saviour's, Guernsey; s.. Captain (513, R.G.A.S.); d., Silvester 2Dd (155, 
R.G.A.S.). 

H. (£10.) — J. Stephens, Grove House, Finchley, pale red and white, 
Muriel 4th (1984), 5 y., 7 m., 2 w. ; s.. May Boy (34G); d., Muriel (1132). 

m. (£8.)— W. A. Glynn, Seaj^rove, Sea View, Isle of Wight, orange 
Aiwn and white, Favourite 11th (1288, E.G.H.B.). 8 y., 9 m., 1 w., 2 d.; 
s., Hoieful (25, E.G.H.B.); d.. Favourite Oth (355, E.G.H.B.). 

R. & V. H. C. — W. H. Fowler, Claremont, Taunton, red and white, 
Claremont Sweet Maijorie, 6 y., 1 m., 1 w., 3 d., bred by Le Pofdevio, 
Vale, Guernsey. 

V. H. C. — J. C. FoRSTER, Clatford Mills, Andover, fawn and white, 
Annette, 11 y., 7 m., 1 w., 5 d., bred by Col. Shakerlfy, Fairlight, fiastiiigs; 
s., Andros (134, R.G.H.B., P.S.) ; d., Valerie (1)50, E.G.H.B.). 

H. C. — PL A. Hamdro, Hayes Place, Hayes, Kent, red and white, Boee 
of the Ville Amphrey 3rd, 4 y., 1 m., 3 w., 3 d., bred by J. Rose, Ville 
Amphrey, St. Mai tin's; s.. Amateur; d., Rose of the Ville Aniphrey:— 
Sir F. A. Montefiore, Bart., fawn and white. Fair Valentine Snd (2414), 
.'5 v., J» m., 3 w., 3 d., bred by H. C. Stephens ; s.. May Boy (346, R.G. A.».) ; d., 
Fair Valentine (1554, R.G.A.S.) :— and J. Stephens, fawn and white, 
Camelia of Guernsey, 7 y., 1 m., bred by 11. Gandion, St. Sampsons ; 
8., Lord Strangford (I'.'U) ; d., Daisy. 

Class (^2.— Guernsey Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf calved in 1894. 

[8 entries.] 

I. (£16.) — Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, Sheldous, Hook, Winchfidd, red 
fawn, Florence Oth, 3 y., 2 m., 2 w., 4 d. 
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IL (£10.)— J. C. FoRSTEB, Glatford Mills, Andover, red and white, Flora 
i'Aval 7tli, 3 y., 1 m., 2 w., 4 d., bred by J. Jain^, Hougues, St. Samp- 
son's ; s., Surprise of the Capelles ; d., Flora d'Aval 3rd. 

m. (£8.) — J. Stephens, Grove House, Finchley, Middlesex, oranjce, fawn 
and white, Muriel Bth (2765), 2 y., 5 m., 1 w.; s.. Express (609); d., 
Muriel 4th (1984). 

R. & V. H. C— W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Sea View, Isle of Wight, 
orange, fawn and white, Jessica 4th (3032, E.G.H.B.), 2 v., 11 m., 2 w. ; 
8., Lord Moscow (698, E.G.H.B.); d., Jessica (379, E.G.H.B.). 

V. H. C. — W. H. Fowler, Claremont, Taunton, red and white, Clare- 
mont Cornflower, 2 y., 8 m., 3 w., bred by F. G. Faode, Epinel, Guernsey ; 
8., Mimic (787, R.G.H.B.); d., Bosette: — W. A. Glynn, fawn and white. 
Tulip (4805, E.G.H.B.), 3 y., 2 m., bred by W. le Bay, Galliennes, Guern- 
sey ; s., Safeguard ; d., Tulip ; — and Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, fawn and 
white. Dog Violet, 3 y., 2 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Sampson (269, E.G.H.B.) ; 
d., Wood Violet (2335, E.G.H.B.) ; s. of d.. Consul. 

Class 63. — Guernsey Heifer ^ calved in 1895. [15 entries.] 

L (£10.) — J. C. FoBSTER, Glatford Mills, Andover, red and white, Clat- 
ford Spot 4th, 2 y., 1 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., Jove (621, E.G.H.B.) ; d., 
Clatford Spot 2nd (2112, E.G.H.B.). 

IL (£6.) — W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Sea View, Isle of Wight, orange and 
white. Favourite 19th, 2 y., 4 d. ; s., Tommy 4th (592, E.G.H.B.) ; d., 
Favourite 14th (2142, E.G.H.B.). 

m. (£2.) — W. H. Fowler, Claremont, Taunton, fawn and white, Clare- 
mont But^ eth, 1 y., 11 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Boseberry (625, P.S., 
R.G.H.B.); d., Claremont Buth (2918, E.G.H.B.). 

H. & V. H. C. — W. A. Glynn, orange, fawn and white. Favourite 20th 
[2972), 1 y., 11 m., 4 d.; s.. Frolic 5th (612); d.. Favourite 10th (1287). 

H. C. — Sir F. A. Montekiore, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, fawn and 
A'hite, Iiucy des Forgettes 4th (3092), 2 y., 4 m.; s., Sir Francis 2nd 
[440) ; d., Lucy des Forget tes (13,792) :— and for his fawn and white, Zara 
let (3556), 2 y., 4 m., 4 d., bred by J. le Page, Hill Farm, St. Andrew's, 
Guernsey ; s.. Merry Boy (876, B.G. A.S.) ; d., Zara (3471, R.G.A.S.). 

Extra Local (£10.)* — J. H. Howard, Gbldenhayes, Bartley, Totton, 
Elants, red and white markings, Frivoli^ (2983, E.G.H.B.), 2 y., 2 m. ; 
«., Signalman (585, E.G.H.B.); d., Fickleness (1855, E.G.H.B.); s. of d., 
^ntinel (270, E.G.H.B.). 

B. for Extra Local.* — Fowler and De la Perbelle, Southampton, pale 
-ed and white, Zelta du Long Frie 8rd (4932, G.H.B.)^ 2 y., 4 m., bred 
jy N. P. Tostevin, Long Frie, St. Peler's-in-the-Wood, Guernsey ; s.. Sir 
IVinter ; d., Zelta du Long Frie 2nd. 

Class 64. — Guernsey Heifer y calved in 1896. [25 entries.] 

L (£7.) — J. Stephens, Grove House, finchley, Middlesex, fawn and 
vhite, Camelia of Guernsey 3rd, 1 y., 2 m., 3 w. ; s., Cholderton Beau 
004) ; d., Camelia of Guernsey (2103). 



* Given by the Southampton Local Committee for Best Entry in Class 62 or 
i3, the property of a resident within a radios of ten miles from the Bargate, 
k>utbamptoo. 
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IL (£6.) — Sir F. A. Mostefiobe, Bart., Worth Park, Crawley, fawn and 
white, Lucy des Forgettes 6th (3453), 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. ; 8.| Lord uf 
Vendall (699, K.G.A.S.) ; d., Lucy des Forgettes (1372, 11.G.A.S.). 

m. (£2.) — Hon. Mrs. A. B. Hamilton, Sheldous, Hook, Wiuchfieid, 
fawn and white, Day's Eye 6th, 1 y., 2 m., 6 d. ; s., Philistine 2nd (571, 
E.G.H.B.); d.. Day's Eye 4th (1821, E.G.H.B.); s. of d., Sampson (269, 
E.G.H.B.). 

R. & V. H. C. — W. A. Glynn, Seagrove, Sea View, Isle of Wight, orange, 
fawn and white, Madeleine 4th (3456, E.G.H.B.X 9 m., 3 w^ 3 d.; &, 
Frolic 5th (612, E.G.H.li.) ; d., Madeleine 2nd (1662, E.GJI.B.). 

V. H. C. — W. n. FowLEB, Claremont, Taunton, fawn and white, Clam* 
mont Julia, 1 y ., 1 m., 1 w., 6 d. ; s., Claremont Christopher (763, E.G.H.B.); 
d., Claremont Joan (2704, E.G.H.B.). 

H. C. — J. C. FoRSTEK, Clatford Mills, Andover, red and white, datfbrd 
Spot 5th, 1 y., 4 d. ; s., Young Samia (848, E.G.H.B.) ; d., Clatfiwd Sput 
3rd (2632, E.G.H.B.) :— Major C. Fraser, Byron Hall, Worthmg, fewniud 
little white, Felicia 2nd, 1 y., 1 m., 1 w., 1 d. ; s.. Young Tra^klor (956, 
P.S., R.G.A.S.) ; d., Felicia (2973) :— and E. A. Hambr<s Hayes Place, 
Hayes, Kent, fawn and white, Hayes Splendid, 11 m., 1 w.y 4 d.; &, 
Starlight ; d.. Splendid ; s. of d.,yiadimir. 

ABEBDEEN-ANGUS. 

Class 65. — Aberdeen-Angus Bull, calved in 1894, 1896, or 1896. 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — K. W. Hudson, Danes6eld, Great Marlow, Erio TtfaodcwuJd 
(12,475), 2 y., 2 m., 2 w., hred by J. Dixon, Leadhill, Stockfield-on-Tjne ; 
8., Angus Macdonald (9763) ; d., Estelle of Leadhill (17,720) ; s. of d., 
Elocutionist (7493). 

n. (£6.)— C. W. ScHBOETEB, Tcdfold, Billingshurst, Sussex, Quince 
(13,886), 2 v., 4 m., 1 w., 5 d., bred by W. Blunt, Crabbet Park, Three 
Bridges, Sussex; s., London (10,163); d.. Queen of Stonehurst (^906); 
s. of d.. Financier of Ballindalloch (8328). 

III. (£2.)— Col. W. N. TuFNELL, Langleys, Great Waltham, Chelmsfard, 
black, Vescove (13,054), 2 v., 4 m., 1 w., 2 d. ; s., Goldseeker (10,030); d^ 
Valetta (19,923); s. of d., Tinto. 

R. & C. — Col. W. N. TuFNELL, black. Doodle, 2 y., 4 m., 4 w., hred by 
C. W Sykes, West i:ila, Yorkshire ; s., Goldseeker of Ballindalloch (10,880); 
d., Dudah (21,160) ; s. of d., Equal (8294). 

Class 66. — Aberdeen-Angus Cow, in-Milk or inrCalf^ calved before 

1894. [1 entry.] 

I. (£7.)— C. W. ScEROETER, Tcdfold, Billingshurst, Sussex, black. Baby 
44th (16,101), 8 v., 2 w., 1 d., bred by the Executors of the late J. Scott, 
Tullochs, Earler Tiilloch, Laurencekisk, N.B.; s., Montrose of MelviUo 
(4085) ; d.. Ruby 22nil (10,466) ; s. of d., Banks of Don (1849). 

Class 67 .--Aberdeen- Angus Heifer, calved in 1894, 1895, or 1896. 

[1 entry.] 

L (£7.)— I^- W. Hudson, Dancsfield, Great Marlow^ Xon Boae of 
Advie (24,236), 2 y., 2 m., bred by J. Grant, Advie Mahis, gtEMhqpey'; %, 
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lustier (8761); d., Rose of the Vale (12,459); s. of d., Jeweller of Bum- 
ide (2162). 

K l*iK.XtY« 

Class 68.— Kerry Bully calved in 1894, 1895, or 1896. [4 entries.] 

L (£7) and Special (£5 6s.)* — ^Robertson axd Sons, Church Farm, 
Babraham, Cambridge, black, Blaxsksmith (318), 2 y., 1 m., bred by C. R. 
W. Adeane, Babraham Hall, Cambs ; &, Babraham Beau (240) ; d.. Black 
iiartin (1993) ; s. of d.. Blackamoor (246). 

H. (£5.) — W. H. Mullens and R. W. Stent, Friars Hill, Guestling, 
>]ack, Canary, 1 y., 11 m., 3 w., 3 d., bred by Lord de Vesci ; s., King- 
X)m (296, H.B.) ; d., Norah (699, H.B.) ; s. of d., Feale (8, H.B.). 

B. & H. C. — W. H. Mullens and R. W. Stent, black, Guestlin^ 
Gkuaymede, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w., 5 d. ; s., Gay Lad (288, H.B.) ; d.. Match- 
naker (1927, H.B.). 

C. — Capt. H. A. Cabtwbioht, Upwood, Handley, Salisbury, black, 
Coventry, 10 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Peeping Tom (307, vol. iv. part 1, H.B.) ; 
I., Picotee (1688, vol. iii. part 2, H.B.). 

Class 69. — Kerry Otw, in'Mtlhor in-Cal/j calved before 1894. 

[4 entries.] 

L (£7.) — Robertson and Sons, The Church Farm, Babraham, Cambridge^ 
'lack, S^'eet Pansy, about 7 y., bred by J. E. Butler, Watcrvillev co. 
:erry ; d. (1438, H.B.). 

n. (£6.)— W. H. Mullens and R. W. Stent, Friars Hill, Guestlincr, 
lack. Empress (1940, H.B.), 4 y., 1 m., bred by R. T. Robertson, Church 
'arm, Babraham, near Cambridge. 

HI. (£2.) — W. H. Mullens and R. W. Stent, black. Loving Cup 
H.B., 2229), 4 y., 7 m. 

B. & H. C. — W. H. Mullens and R. W. Stent, black. Dahlia, bred by 
•ord de la Warr, Manor House, Bexhill. 

Class 70.— Kerry Heifer, calved in 1894, 1895, or 1896. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£7) and B. for Special.* — Robertson and Sons, Church Farm, Babra- 
am, Cambridge, black. Butterfly (2000), 2 y., 1 m., bred by C. R. W. Adeane^ 
abraham Hall, Cambs. ; s., Babraham Beau (240) ; d.. Butter (1514) ; s. of 
,, Kidmon Prince (148). 

H. (£6.) — Robertson and Sons, black. Love, 2 y. about, 

B. 6d H. C. — T. C. T. WarneRj Highams, Woodford Green, black, 
Cigham Beauty (2288), calved 1895. 

C. — W.- H. Mullens and R. W. Stent, Friars Hill, Guestling, black, 
dandelion, 2 y. about, bred by Lord de la Warr, Manor House, Becddll. 

* Given by the Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society, for the Beat Animal in 
lass 68, 69, or 70, whose Sire and Dam were entened in the Herd ^ook. . 
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DEXTER KERRY. 

ChASS 11.-- Dexter Kerry Bull, calved in 1894, 1895, ot 

[7 entries.] 

L (£7) and Special (£5 58.)* — F. H. Baxekdale, J.P., Fran 
Framfield, Uckneld, Sussex, black, Framfield Paragon, 2 y., 
8., Kidmore Paradox 2Dd (59) ; d., Dot 2nd (449) ; s. of d., Panic 

II. (£5) and R. for Special.* — F. H. Baxendale, J.P., blat 
field Black Diamond, 1 y., 1 1 m., 2 w., 1 d. ; s., Kidmore I 

(59); d., Kidmore Gem (277); s. of d., Paradox (18). 

III. (£2.)— W. J. Fletcher, The Chantry, Wimbom?, blacli 
Dick, 2 y., 2 w., 4 d., bred by R. Barter, St. Ann's Hill, Cork 
Butt (151, K.D.H.B.); d., Aicme Cahir (670, K.D.H.B.); a. 
Block (140). 

R. & V. H. C. — E. S. WooDiwiss, Hill Place, Upminster, 
The Doctor, about 2 y., bred by J. Hobertson, La Maacha 
Dublin. 

H. C. — Robertson and Sons, Church Farm, Babraham, 
black, Tom Thumb, 2 y., 2 m., 1 w., 4 d., bred by J. Coffey, K 
The Masher (182) ; d., Kirsty (3270). 

C. — W. Stallard, Malvern Link, black, Qrandaddy, abou 
T. C. T. Warner, Highams, Woodford Green, black, Black Pi 
2 y., 3 m., 3 w., 5 d. ; s., Denham Lord Lisburn (93) ; d., Ro 
(309). 

Class 72. — Dexter Kerry Cow, in-Milk or in^Calf, calved h 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£7.)— E. S. WooDiwiss, Hill Place, tTpminster, Esses 
Fancy, about 5 y. 

n. (£5.) — E. S. WooDiwiss, red, Pairy Queen, about 5 y. 

III. (£2.) — W. Stallard, Malvern Link, black, Bessie, ab 

R. & H. C. — F. n. Baxendalk, J.P., Framfield Place, Frai 
field, Sussex, black, Pramfield Emerald, about 4 y. 

Class 73. — Dexter Kerry Heifer, calved in 1894, 1895, 

[14 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., Sandring 
Dainty Girl (660), calved 1894. 

II. (£5.) — Robertson and Sons, Church Farm, Babraham, 
black, Gay Parisienne, under 3 y. 

III. (£2.)— W. J. Fletcher, The Chantry, Wimbome, 
white. Chantry Queen (832), 2 y., 2 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Pk 

Chantry Girl (564). 

R. & V. H. C. — V^. Stallard, Malvern Link, red. Ruby, al 

H. C. — H. Harris, Ik)wdcn House, Chippenham, black, Bo^ 
2 y., 1 m. ; s., Nero 2nd; d.. Butterfly :— and Robertson and 
Widow's Daughter, about 2 y. 

♦ Given by the Kerry nn<l Dexter Cattle Sooiety, for the Bei 
Class 71, 72, or 73, whose Sire and Dam were entered in the Hard I 
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C. — F. H. Baxendale, J.P., FramfieUl PLice, Framfield,,Uckfielcl, Sussex, 
ack, Framfield Onyx, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w., 3 d. ; s., Fram6eld Don (195) ; 
, Framfield Ruby : — ^and H. Harris, black, Bo'wden Beauty, 2 y., 1 m. ; 
, Nero 2nd ; d., Perfect Gem (1505). 

BIJTTEB TEST PBIZES. 

[Given by the English Jersey Cattle Society. Open to Cows of any Breed or 

Cross.) 

[27 entries.] 

'lass 74. — Cows under 900 lbs, live weight, yielding the largest 
quantity of Butter hy the practical Test of the Separator and Chum, 
judged hy the scale of points adopted hy the English Jersey Cattle 
Society. 

hid. Silver and Bronze Mvdals were offered for the three Jersey CowSy 
entered or eligihJe for entry in the English Jersey Herd Booh, com- 
peting in the test giving the greatest yields of Butter in the test. 

L (£10) and Silver Medal. — H. Watney, M.D., Buckhold, Pangboume, 
lorks, fawn Jersey, Fancy, 11 y., 4 m., 6 d., bred by P. Syvret, St. Mary's, 
ersey. 

H. (£3) and Bronze Medal.— Misses Mogo a^d Corner, Little Testwood, 
otton, Hants, fawn Jersey, Thistle, ^ y., 5 m., 6 d. ; s., Youngaire ; d., 
hamrock ; s. of d., Dawn. 

HI. (£2.) — W. Mc. K. Bradley, Leylands, Meopham, Kent, whole, 
teresford Qift, 4 y., 4 w., bred by A. P. Lempriere, St Saviour's, Jersey ; 
, Fortescue 5th (4104); d., Carita (1390, P.S.C); s. of d.. Aster Boy 
J192). 

Certiflcate of Merit.— H. Watney, M.D., fawn Jersey, Madeira, 3 y., 

ni., 2 w., 5 d. ; s., Egyptian (4535) ; d.. Lady of the Isles 3rd (vol. vi., 
. 322) ; s. of d.. Grey ot the West (1098). 

'lass 75. — Cows 900 Ihs. live weight and over, yielding the largest 
quantity of Butter hy the pra^ctical Test of the Separator and Chum^ 
judged hy the scale of points adopted hy the English Jersey Cattle 
Society. 

I. (£10) and Gold Medal. — H. Watney, M.D., Buckhold, Pangboume, 
^rks, fawn Jersey, Iiady of the Sunny Isles, 5 y., 4 m., 4 d.; s.. Just 
J419) ; d., Lady of the Isles 3rd (vol. vi. p. 322) ; s. of d., Grey of the West 
1098). 

H. (£3.) — W. H. Fowler, Claremont, Taunton, dark red Guernsey, 
Haremont Meadow Sweet (2806, E.G.H.B.). 4 y., 9 ni., 4 d., bred by 
- Cosgan, Forest, Guernsey ; s.. Cogent (982, P.S., R.G.H.B.) ; d., Sonia 
756, P.S., R.G.H.B.). 

m. (£2.)— J. C. Forster, Clatford Mills, Andover, fawn and white 
mernsey, Annette, 11 y., 7 m., 1 w., 5 d., bred by Col. Shakerley, Fairlight, 
lastings ; s., Andros (134, R.G.H.B., F.S.) ; d., Valerie (950, E.G.H.B.). 

Certificates of Merit. — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, 
iwn and white Jersey, Clemence 2nd, 9 y., 2 m., 4 w., 1 d., bred by 
'. Renault, St. Mary's, Jersey; s.. Golden King (3323); d., Clemence 
J.J.H.B., 7353 F.S.) :— H. Watney, M.D., fawn Jersey, Sable, 4 y., 7 m., 
w., 1 d. ; s., Flower (4099) ; d., Sabina (vol. vi. p. 535); 8. of d., Mnevis 
L828). 



XXX - Prizes awarded to Leicester and Cotswold Sheep. 

(Given by tho Englisli Guernsey Cattle Society.) 

Cow or ELeifer in the Guernsey Classes, entered in the English Quemu^ 
Cattle Society^ s Herd Book, yielding the largest quantity ofButUr 
hy the practical Test of the Separator and Chum, [5 entries.] 

L (Silver Cup.) — J. C. For8tkb, Clatford Mills, Andover, fawn and white, 
Annette, 11 y., 7 m., 1 w., 5 d., bred by Col. SLakerley, Fairlight, Hastings; 
s., Andros (134, K.G.H.B., P.S.) ; d., Valerie (050, E.G.H.B.). 

II. (Silver Medal and £1.) — ^E. A. Hambro, Hayes Place, Kent, red and 
white, Musette 3rd, G y., 10 m., 1 w., 3 d., bred by Miss B. Martel, Prcel 
Castel, Guernsey ; s.. Surprise ; d., Musette 2nd ; s« of d., Zanzibar. 

III. (Bronze Medal and £1.) — W. H. Fowleb, Claremont, Taunton, 
red nnd white, Claremont Sweet Majorie, G y., 1 m., 1 w., 3 d., Imd by 

Le Pordevin, Vale, Guernsey. 



SHEEP. 



LEICESTEB. 

Glass 76. — Leicester Shearling Bam. [4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — G. Habrison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, 1 y., 2 m. 
H. (£5.) — G. Habrison, 1 y., 2 m. 

Class 77. — Pair of Leicester Bam Lambs, dropped in 1897. 

[4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — G. Harbison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, 2 m. 

H. (£5.)— Mrs. Pebby-Hebbick, Beau Manor Park, Loughborough, 2 m., 

1 w. 

R. — ^Mrs. Perby-Herrick, 2 m., 1 w. 

Class 78. — Pen of Three Leicester Shearling Ewes. [4 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — G. Harbison, Gainford Hall, Darlington, 1 y., 2 m. 
H. (£5.) — G. Harrison, 1 y., 2 m. 

B. — Mrs. Perry -Herrick, Beau Manor Park, Loughborougfa, 1 y^ 

2 m., 1 w. 

COTSWOLD. 

Class 79. — Cotswold SJiearling Bam. [8 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— T. R. Hulbert, North Cemey, Cirencester, 1 y^ 8 nu, 8 w. 

II. (£5.) — 1\. SwANwicK, Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cireiioe6t«r» 
1 y., 2 m., 3 w., 5 d. 

III. (£2.) — R. Swan wick, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w., 3 d. 

R. & H. C. — H. Mc Calhont, M.P., Bishopswood, Boss, 8ir Gftmst* 

1 y., 2 m., bred by R. Game, Aldsworth, Northleach. 
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C. — F. Craddock, Eastington, Northleach, Gloucester, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w. : — 
d his 1 y., 3 m., 1 w.: — T. R. Hulbert, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w. : — ^aud 
SwANWicK, 1 y., 4 m., 3 w. 

Class 80. — Fair of Cotatoold Bam Lambs, dropped in 1897. 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — T. R. Hdlbert, North Cemey, Cirencester, 4 m., 1 w., 2 d. 
IL (£5.) — F. Craddock, Eastington, Northleach, Gloucester, 3 m., 2 w. 
B. & H. C. — F. Craddock, 3 m., 2 w. 

Class 81. — Pen of Three Cotswold Shearling Ewes. [3 entries.] 

L (£10.) — H. McGalmont, M.P., Bishopswood, Ross, 1 y., 2 m., bred by 
Swanwick, Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 

II. (£5.) — T. R. Hulbert, North Cemey, Cirencester, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w. 

R & C. — F. Craddock, Eastiugton, Northleach, Gloucester, 1 y,, 3 m. 
vv. 

ElENTISH OR ROMNE7 MABSH. 

*lass 82. — Kentish or Bomney Marsh Shearling Bam. [10 entries.] 
X (£10.) — G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Faversham, about 1 y., 2 m., 

II. (£5.)— G. W. Finn, about 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. 

m. (£2.) — W. Millen, Syndale Valley, Faversham, Kent, 1 y., 3 w. 
R. — H. RiGDEN, Lyminge, Hythe, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. 

'labs 83. — Pair of Kentish or Bomney Marsh Bam Lamhs, dropped 

in 1897. [8 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Faversham, about 10 w, 
IL (£5.) — W. Millen, Syndale Valley, Faversham, Kent, 2 m. 
m. (£2.) — H. RiGDEN, Lyminge, Hythc, 10 w. 

R. — H. RiGDEN, 10 w. 

Class 84. — Pen of Three Kentish or Bomney Marsh Shearling Ewes. 

[10 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — G. W. Finn, Westwood Court, Faversham, about 1 y., 2 m., 

w. 

n. (£5.) — F. Neame, Macknade, Faversham, 1 y., 2 m., 1 w. 

III. (£2.) — H. RiGDEN, Lyminge, Hythe, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. 
R. & H. C. — F. Neame, 1 v., 2 m., 1 w. 

DEVON LOKGh-WOOIi. 

Class 85. — Devon Long-Wool Shearling Earn, [11 entries.] 

L (£10.) — N. Cook, The Barton, Chevithome, Tiverton, Devon, 1 y., 3 m., 
w. 

n. (£6.) — N. Cook, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w. 
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III. (£2.)— A. C. Skisner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, Soi 
1 y., 3 m., 3 w. 

R. — C. G. TiiORNE, Curdon, Williton, Somerset, 1 y., 3 m. 

C. — C. G. Thorse, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. : — apd F. White, Torwest 
Somerset, 1 y., 2 m., 3 w., bred by J. White, Torweston, WilliU 

Class 86. — Pair of Devon Long-Wool Bam LamhSy droppe 

[4 entries.] 

L (£10.>— X. Cook, The Barton, Chevithorae, Tiverton, I 
3 w. 

II. (£5.)— N. Ck)0K, 3 m., 3 w. 

HI. (£2.) — ^A. C. Skixner, Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydear 
about 3 m., 3 w. 

B. — A. C. Skinner, about 3 m., 3\v. 

Class 87. — Pen of Three Devon Long-Wool Shearling 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£10.)— X. Cook, The Barton, Chevithorne, Tiverton, Devo 

3 w. 

n. (£5.)— N. Cook, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w. 

m. (£2.)— C. G. Thornk, Cunlon, Williton, Somerset, I y^ ; 

« 

B. — J. P. Matthews, Blerrick, Antony, Devoni^rt, 1 y., 2 m 

SOUTHDOWN. 

Class 88. — Southdown Shearling Bam. [13 entri< 

I. (£10.) — Earl Bathukst, Cirencester Park, GloucestershiD 
1 w. 

n. (£5.)— Earl Cadogan, Culford Uall, Bury St. Edmundi 

4 w. 

in. (£2.)— E. Ellis, Summersbury Hall, Shalford, Guib 
3 m., 1 w. 

B. & H. C. — H.R.H. THE Prince of Wales, K.G., Sandrli 

folk, 1 y., 3 m. 

H. C. — Sir J. Blyth, Bart., Blythwood, Stansted, Essex, aboo 

C. — E. Ellis, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w. : — and Paoham Harbour Coaii 
Chichester, 1 y., 3 m., 1 \v. 

Class 89. — Pair of Southdown Bam Lambs, dropped if 

[10 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — C. R. W. Adeane, Babraham Hall, Cambridge, aboi 

IL (£5.) — E. Ellis, Summersbury Hall, Shalford, Guilford, i 
1 w. 

IIL (£2.) — Paoham Harbour Company, Selsey, ChidheBter, ; 

B. & H. C. — H.R.H, the Prince of Wales, K.G., Sandringlu 

3 m., 2 w. 

H. C. — Earl Cadoqan, K.G., Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmun 
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E. Ellis, about 3 m., 1 w. : — and Duke of Northumberland, K.G., 
Park, Guildford, Surrey, 3 m., 2 w. 

90. — Fen of Three Southdoum Shearling Ewes, [5 entries.] 
10.) — Earl Bathurst, Cirencester Park, Gloucestershire, 1 y., 3 m., 

£5.) — Sir J. Blyth, Bart., Bly thwood, Stansted, Essex, about 1 y. , 

(£2.) — H.R.H. THE PRnJcE of Wales, K.G., Sandringbam, Nor- 
y., 3 m. 

H. C. — Earl Cadogan, Culford Hall, Bury St. Edmunds. 

. — E. Ellis, Summersbury Hall, Shalford, Guildford, 1 y., 3 m., 1 w. 

HAMFSHTBE IDOWSS. 

*hsa 91. — Hampshire Down Shearling Ham. [13 entries.] 

10) and Extra (£10.) *— A. db Mornay, Col. d'Arbres, Walling- 
>L d'Arbres No. 3, 1 y., 4 m., 5 w. 

£6.) — C. Coles, Manor House, Winterboume Stoke, Salisbury, 

(£2.) — J. Flower, Chilmark, Salisbury, Wilts, 1 y., 4 m., 1 w. 

H. C— J. Flower, 1 y., 4 m., 1 w. 

. — Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, about 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

.V. T. Twidell, May's Farm, Crowmarsh, Wallingford, 1 y., 4 m., 
and Prof. Wriqhtson, College of Agriculture, Downton, about 

D. 

92. — Fair of Hampshire Down Ham Lamhs^ dropped in 1897. 

[14 entries.] 

10.)— W. T. Twidell, May's Farm, Crowmarsh, Wallingford,^ 
m. 

i5.) — Prof. Wbightson, College of Agriculture, Downton, Salisbury,, 
w. 

£2.) — J. Flower, Chilmark, Salisbury, 4 m., 2 w. 

V. H. C. — E. Whalley-Tookbb, Hinton, Homdean, Hants, 4 m. 

— L. H. Baxendale, Greenham Lodge, Newbury, Berks, 4 m.,. 
ind Lord Rothschild, Tring Park, Tring, Herts, about 4 m., 2 w. 

lORD Rothschild, about 4 m., " 2 w. : — and Prof. Wrightson, 

LASS 93. — Fen of Three Hampshire Down Shearling Ewes. 

[3 entries.] 

.0) and R. for Extra.* — J. Flower, Chilmark, Salisbury, 1 y., 

m by the Southampton Local Committee for Best Animal exhibited in 
92, or 93. 

vm. — F. S. C 
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II, (£6.)— ^« Flower, 1 y., 4 m., 2 w. 

B. & H. C. — J. Bonham-Cabteb, Adhurst St. Mary, PeterefieU, 1 Vn 
4 m., 2 w., bred by Executors of the late M. Arnold, Westmeon, Hants. 

SHBOPSHTRE. 

(The Third Prizes in the Shropehire Classes were giyen by the Bhropihin 

Sheep Breeders* Association.) 

Glass 94. — Shropshire Shearling Bam. [27 entrieB,] 

I. (£10.) — ^T. Fenn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. 

n. (£6.) — ^A. £. Maksell, Harrington Hall, Shifoal, 1 y., 3 bql 

m. (£8.) — ^Mrs. M. Barbs, Odstone Hall, Atherstone, 1 y., 2 m., 3 w. 

rv. (£2.) — J. BowEN-JoNEs, Ensdon House, near Shrewsbury, about 
1 y., 3 m. 

B. & H. C. — A. E. Manbell, 1 y., 3 m. 

H. C. — ^Mrs. M. Babbs, 1 y., 2 m., 3 w. : — J. Bowek-Jokes, about 1 y^ 
.*> in. : — T. Fenn, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. :— -G. L. Fosteb-Habteb, Puckmp Hill, 
Tewkesbury, about 1 y., 3 m., 3 w.: — ^A. E. Manbell, 1 y., 3 m.>-*nd 
P. L. Mills, Ruddington Hall, Nottingham, 1 y., 3 m. 

C. — A. S. Bebbt, Pheasey Farm, Great Barr, Birmingham^ about Ij., 
3 m. : — J. BowEN-JoNES, about 1 y., 3 m. : — ^R. P. Gooper, Berkhunsted, Herfc, 
and Shenstone, Staffordshire : — J. Habding, Norton House, Shifni^ 1 v., 

m., 3 w. : — and W. F. Inge, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth, about 1 y., 3 m. 

Class 95. — Pair of Shropshire Bam Lamhs^ dropped in 1897. 

[12 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — J. Habding, Norton House, Sbifnal. 

H. (£6.) — A. Tanneb, Shrawardine, Shrewsbury, 2 m., 3 w, 

HI. (£8.) — ^P. L. Mills, Ruddington Hall, Nottingham, aboal 8 m. 

rv. (£2.) — J. Harding. 

B. & H. C. — ^A. Tanneb, 2 m., 3 w. 

C. — R. P. Coopeb, Berkhamsted, Herts, and Shenstone, Staflfoidshire.'— 
R. P. CooFBB : — and A. E. Manbell, Harrington Hall, Shifnall, 3 m., 2 w. 

Glass 96. — Pen of Three Shropshire Shearling Ewes. [11 entriei.] 

I. (£10.) — ^Mrs. M. Babes, Odstone Hall, Atherstone, 1 y., 2 nh, 1 w. 

H. (£5.) — J. BowEN-JoNES, Ensdon House, near Shrewsbury, about 

1 y., 3 m. 

m. (£3.) — ^P. L. Mills, Ruddington Hall, Nottingham, 1 y., 8 m. 
rv. (£2.) — ^T. Fenn, Stonebrook House, Ludlow, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w: ' 

R. & H. C. — G. L. Fosteb-Habteb, Puckrup Hall, Tewkesbury, 1 y., 

3 m., 3 w. 

H. C. — R. P. Ooopeb, Berkhamsted, Herts, and Shenstone, Staffoidshin : 
— ^and W. F. Inge, Thorpe Hall, Tamworth, about 1 y., 3 m. 

C. — ^R. P. Coopeb: — Howard P. Ryland, MoxhuU Park, Eiidiiigtoo, 
i^irmingham, about 1 y., 3 m. : — and A. Tanneb, Shrawardine, Shxewtbiii7» 
1 y., 2 m., 3 w. 
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OXPOBD DOWN. 

Class 97. — Oxford Down Shearling Bam. [3 entries.] 

L (£10.) — A. Brasset, M.P., Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, 1 y., 
m., 3 w. 

n. (£5.) — J. T. Green, Hunton Bridge Farm, King's Langley, 1 y., 
HL, 2 w. 

H. & H. C. — J. C. Eadt, Irchester Grange, Irchester, Irchester 
Sopeftil, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w. 

Class 98. — Pair of Oxford Down Bam Larnbs^ dropped in 1897. 

[2 entries.] 

L (£10.) — A. Brassey, M.P., Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, 4 m., 2 w. 

B. & H. C. — J. T. Green, Hunton Bridge Farm, King's Langley, 
t m., 3 w. 

Class 99. — Pen of TItree Oxford Down Shearling Ewes. 

[2 entries.] 

1. (£10.) — A. Brassey, M.P., Heythrop Park, Chipping Norton, 1 y., 4 m. 
& & H. C. — J. C. Eady, Irchester Grange, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w. 

SOMERSET AND BOBSET HOBK. 

)lass 100. — Somerset and Dorset Horn Shearling Bam. [6 entries.] 

I. (£10.) — E. KiDNER, Cothelstone, Taunton, Somerset, Cothelstone 
like 1st, 1 y., 5 m., 1 w. 
IL (£6.) — ^E. KiDNER, Duke 2nd, 1 y., 5 m., 2 w. 

TTT. (£2.) — W. R. Flower, West Stafford, Dorchester, Flower's No. 61, 
y., 5 m., 1 w. 
R. — W. R. Flower, Flower's No. 62, abont 1 y., 5 m., 1 w. 

!3lass 101. — Pair of Somerset and Dorset Horn Bam Lamhs, dropped 

after Nov. Ist^ 1896. [4 entries.] 

L (£10.) — W. R. Flower, West Stafford, Dorchester, about 5 m., 3 w. 

XL (£6.) — W. R. Flower, about 5 m., 3 w. 

K. — ^H. McCalmont, M.P., Bishopswood, Ross, 5 m., 4^ w. 

Jlass 102. — Pen of Three Somerset and Dorset Horn Shearling Ewes. — 

[6 entries.] 

L (£10.) — ^H. McCalmont, M.P., Bishopswood, Ross, 1 y., 6 m., bred by 
. Kidner, Nynehead, Wellington, Somerset. 

IL (£5.) — H. McCalmont, M.P., 1 y., 6 m., bred by J. Kidner. 

HI. (£2.) — W. R. Flower, West Stafford, Dorchester, about 1 y., 5 m., 1 w. 

E. & H. C. — W. R. Flower, about 1 y., 5 m., 1 w. 

C. — ^L. C. Attrill, Bowcombe Farm, Carisbrook, Isle of Wight, 
y., 5 m. 

c 2 
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PIGS. 



BERX8HTRE. 

Class 103. — Berkshire Boar, farrowed in 1894 or 1896. [4 entneLj 

I. (£7.) — E. BuRBiDGE, South Wraxall, Bradford-on-Avon, Wraxhafl 
Halle, 2 y., 1 m. ; s., Hallo ; d., Highclere B. Gth ; 8. of d., Baiisome. 

H. (£8.) — A. HiscocK, jun., Manor Farm, Motcombe, Donet, Hjua 
Star, 2 y., 10 m., 2 w., 3 d., bred by — Ray, Gillingham ; s., Jonathan; i, 
Thorngrove Duchess ; s. of d., Marmaduke (4059;. 

B. & H. C. — Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, Newbury, High- 
clere Sambo (5816), 1 y., 9 m., 2 w., G d., bred by R. Swanwick, Bwil 
Ajxricultural College Farm, Cirencester; s., Barton Stumpy (5560); d!,Salli« 
786th (5228); s. of d., Choice Curzon (3669). 

Class lOL— Berkshire Boar, farrowed in 1896. [7 entriee.] 

I. (£7.) — Earl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, Newbury, Highdeie 
Rover (5821), 1 y., 1 w., 4 d. ; s., Mamhull Duke (5120) ; d., Highclere 
Kose (5550) ; s. of d.. Manor Hero (5140). 

II. (£3.)^E. Burbidge, South Wraxall, Bradford-on-Avon, 1 y.,3 w,; 
s., Swansea; d., Stillroom Maid ; s. of d., Halle. 

m. (£2.) — R. SwANWicK, Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cirenoester, 
1 y., 2 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Andover C. (5562, B.B.) ; d., Stumpy 827 (3313, 
B.B.) ; 8. of d.. Prince Imperial (2171, B.B.). 

B. & H. C.--J. Lawrence, Stall Pitts, Shrivenham, Berks, Tif*"^^*^ 
I y., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., Gilbert (4819) ; d., Josephine (1015) ; a. of d., Ganutou 
2nd (789). 

C. — ^A. Brown, Hill Farm Dairy, Southampton, 9 m., bred by A. Cainl, 
late of Northbrook Farm, Micheldever, Hants; s.. Dr. Jameson; d., Halle* 
Starlight; s. of d., Halle Starlight Eve. 

Class 105. — Pair of Berkshire Boars, farrowed in 1897. 

[4 entries.] 

L (£5.) — A. HisrocK, jun., Manor Farm, Motcombe, Dorset, 4 m., 3 w^ 
1 d.; s., Manor Star (vol. xiv. B.B.H.B.); d.. La Fleche (8747); b. of d., 
Bella Lad (2370). 

n. (£2.) — J. Saunders, Sutton, Cranbome, Dorset, 4 m., 3 w.; i., 
Saxon King 2nd (5729) ; d., Cranbome Lass (5117) ; a. of dL, Hibenian 
(3637). 

R. & H. C. — J. Lawrence, Stall Pitts, Shrivenham, 3 m.» 2 w., 2 d. ; c 
Lohmann; d., Marie Augustus 6th (5200); s. of d.,.Cballenge Augiutui 
(3598). 

Class 106. — Berkshire Breeding Sow, farrowed he/are 1897. 

[10 entries.] 

I. (£7).— G. T. ToMKiN, The Moat, Marden, Kent, 1 y., 8 m^ 3 w., 2 d. 

H. (£8.) — ^A. HiscocK, jun., Manor Farm, Motcombe, Bonet, Xhk 
Telezit, 1 y., 5 m., 2 d., bred by J. Fricker, Mere, Wilts: ■., Highmc 

(4750) ; d., Ezil 2nd (5080). 
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CI. (£2.) — Eabl of Carnarvon, Highclere Castle, Newbury, Higholere 
id (5418), 2 y., 2 m., 2 w., 6 d., bred by E. Hayter, The Mount, 
itchurch, Hants ; s., Barney (5051) ; d., Highclere 14th (5043) ; s. of d., 
le (3626). 

L dE H. C. — J. Lawrence, Stall Pitts, Shrivenham, Berks, Ijuceme, 
, 2 w., 4 d. ; s., Gilbert (4819) ; d., Josephine (1015) ; s. of d., (Jarnstone 
(789). 

L C. — E. BuRBiDGE, South Wraxall, Bradford-on-Avon, 1 y., 3 m., 
., 2 d. ; 8., Swansea; d., Sarah Jane : — and Eabl of Carnabvon, High- 
re Beauty, 1 y., 4 m., 2 d., bred by Sir H. F. de Trafiford, Bart., Swafield 
jse. North WaJsham ; s.. Lord Windsor (4932) ; d., Short Green Beauty 
49) ; s. of d.. Prime Minister (3295). 

3. — A. Bbown, Hill Farm Daily, Southampton, 9 m., bred by A. Caird, 
( Northbrook Farm, Micheldever ; s., Dr. Jameson ; d., Halle's Starlight ; 
Id., Halle Sterlight Eve. 
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LASS 107. — Pair of Berkshire Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1897. 

[6 entries.] 

- (£5.) — ^A. HiscocK, jun.. Manor Farm, Motcombe, Dorset, 4 m., 3 w., 
.; s.. Manor Star (vol. xiv. B.B.H.B.); d., La Fleche (3747); s. of d., 
la Lad (2370). 

I. (£2.) — J. Saundebs, Sutton, Cranbome, Dorset, 4 ro., 3 w. ; s., Saxon 
ig 2Dd (5729) ; d., Cranbome Lass (5117) ; s. of d., Hibernian (3637). 

I. dE H. C. — J. Lawbence, Stall Pitts, Shrivenham, Berks, 3 m., 2 w., 

L; s., Lohmann; d., Marie Augustus 6th (5200); s. of d.. Challenge 
Justus (3598). 

3. — Eabl of Cabnabvon, Highclere Castle, Newbury, 4 m., 1 w., 3 d. ; 
Sighclere Castle (5363) ; d., Highclere Rose (5550) ; s. of d.. Manor Hero 
40). 

IiABQE WHITK 

Class 108.— Xar^e WhiU Boar, farrowed in 1894 or 1895. 

[4 entries.] 

:. (£7.) — Sir G. Gbeenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, Walton 
psman (3623), 3 y., 4 m., 3 w., Id.; s., Duke of Lancaster 2nd (2653) ; 
Sunbeam 8th (4756) ; s. of d., Ben 3rd (927). 

X (£8.)— Sir G. Gbeenall, Bart., Duke of York (3471), 2 y., 9 m., 
/., 5 d., bred by P. Ascroft, Bufford, Ormskirk ; s., Chimester 5th (3049) ; 
Princess May (5254) ; s. of d., Borrowfield Earl (929). 

a. — F. Allmand, Victoria Flour Mills, Wrexham, Wrexham Phil (4111), 
'., 2 m., 3 w., bred by P. Ascroft, Rufford ; s.. Long Sam (339) ; d., Hope 
i (2360) ; s. of d., Ruflford Rover (781). 

Class 109. — Large White Boar, farrowed in 1896. [6 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — S. Spekceb, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, 1 v., 4 m., 3 w., 
L; s., Holywell Dublin (2681); d., Holywell Monster; s. of d., Holywell 
Qger (2305). 

d. (£3.) — Sir G. Gbeenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, Walton 
itesman, 1 y., 4 m., 1 w. ; s., Walton Eclipse (3621); d., Walton 
chess (6008) ; s. of d., Duke of Lancaster 2nd (2653). 



xxxviii Fnzes aivarded to Pigs {Middle White Breed). 

III. (£2.) — F. Allmand, Victoria Flour Mills, Wrexham, Wrexhiu 
Dan, 1 y., 3 m., 3 w., bred by E. Buss, HorsmoudeD, Kent ; s^ Bonowfid 
Prince 9th (3857) ; d., Elphick's White Rose (5818) ; s. of d., Holywell Bit! 
(1799). 

Class 110. — Pair of Large White Boars, farrowed in 1897. 

[1 entry.] 

I. (£5.)— F. Allmaxd, Victoria Flour Mills, Wrexham, 4 m., 2 w.; i 
Wrexham Rob 2nd (4107) ; d., Wrexham Nellie (5316) ; s. of d., Wrexbii 
Joe (2843). 

Class 111. — Large White Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1897. 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£7.)— Sir G. Greexall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, MotoUi 
Hope Srd (5912), 3 y., 4 m., 2 w., 4 d., bred by D. Gibson, The Field 
Harbury, L^unington ; s., Borrowfield Ruffold (1171) ; d., Metchley Qeroii 
(5218) ; s. of d., Metchley King (2321). 

IL (£8.) — S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, HdywB 
Waxy, 4 y., 4 m., 1 w. ; s., Holywell Plymouth (1829) ; d., Holywdl Wi: 
work ; s. of d., Holywell King (509). 

m. (£2.) — ^F. Allmand, Victoria Flour Mills, Wrexham, Wrexfaai 
Belle (6828), 2 y., 4 m., 1 w. ; s., Wrexham Ben (3638); d., Wrexhsi 
Katie (6032) ; s. of d., Wrexham Joe (2843). 

B. — F. Allmand, Wrexham Maggie (6038), 3 y., 4 m., 1 w.; i 

AVrexbam Joe (2843) ; d., Wrexham Jennie (4790). 

Class 112. — Pair of Large White Breeding Sows^ farrowed in 1897. 

[3 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — Sir G. Grebnall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, 4 m., 1 v 
6 d. ; 8., Long Sam (339) ; d., Walton Magenta (6790) ; s. of d., Metchle 
King (2321). 

H. (£2.) — F. A LLMA NT), Victoria Flour Mills, Wrexbam, 4 m., 2w.;s 
Wrexham Phil (4111); d., Wrexham Mary; s. of d., Wrexbam Sai 
(3213). 

B. — F. Allmand, 4 m., 2 w. ; s., Wrexham Joe (4117); d., Wraxhi] 
Juno (6846). 

MIDDLE WHITE BBEED. 

Class llS.^Middle White Boar, farrowed in 1894 or 1895. 

[2 entries.] 

I. (£7.)— Sir G. GreexaIiL, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, Walftc 
Surprise (4175), 1 y., 9 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s., Walton Major (S&dS)\ ( 
Walton Pride (5420) ; s. of d.. Prince of Worsley (1527). 

Class 114. — Middle White Boar, farrowed in 1896. [8 entries.] 

L (£7.) — S. Spencer, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, Holywell Cknu 
Victor, 1 y., 1 m., 3 w. ; s., Holywell Count (3239) ; d„ Holywell Madg 
s. of d., Holywell Baron 2nd (2869). 
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n. (£3.)— Sir G. Gbeenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, Walton 
lotator, 1 y., 4 m. ; s., Grappenhall Dictator (3231) ; d., Walton Rose 
;926) ; 8. of d,, Walton Major (3695). 

K. — A. C. TwENTYMAN, CastlecFoft, Wolverhampton, Castleoroft 
k>lden King, 1 y., 3 m., 2 w., 6 d. ; s., Marden Piire Gold (3253) ; d., 
astlecroft Rose 2nd (6876) ; s. of d., Young Juan (1551). 

Class 115.— Patr of Middle White Boars, farrowed in 1897. 

[3 entries.] 

L (£6.) — A. C. TwENTYMAN, Castlecioft, Wdverhampton, 4 m., 3 w., 
., Morden Pure Gold (3253) ; d., Castlecroft Daffodil (6874) ; s. of d., Castle- 
roft Robin Hood (3651). 

n. (£2.)— -Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, Highworth, Wilts, 
: m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Coleshill Joey (vol. xiL) ; d., Coleshill Daisy ; s. of d., 
^in^ale Hero (vol. xiii.). 

R. — Sir G. Gbeenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, 4 m., 2 w., 4 d. ; 
., Walton Editor (vol. xiii.) ; d., Walton Mayflower 2nd (6126) ; s. of d., 
iadger (2845). 

Class 116. — Middle White Breeding Sow, farrowed hefore 1897. 

[7 entries.] 

I. (£7.)* — S. Spenceb, Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts, Holywell 
Ciddlesborongh, 5 y., 6 m., 4 w., 2 d. ; s., Holywell Slasher (2069) ; d., 
[olywell Satin 2nd ; s. of d., Holywell Ponfield (1113). 

H. (£3.)— Sir G. Gbeenall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, Walton 
Loacia, 1 y., 9 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s., Walton Major (3695) ; d., Walton Pride 
S420) ; s. of d.. Prince of Worsley (1527). 

TTT- (£2.)— A. C. TwENTYMAN, Castlecroft, Wolverhampton, Castlecroft 
Wlby (6880), 1 y., 11 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Castlecroft Robin Hood (3651); 
., Castlecroft Daisy Bell (5328) ; s. of d., Bruce (2451). 

B. dE H. C. — A. C. TwENTYMAN, CastlecToft Daisy Bell (5328), 
y., 4 m., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., Bruce (2451); d., Castlecroft Marigold (5334); 
. of d.. Young Juan (1551). 

H. C. — ^Hon. D. P. BoDVERiE, Coleshill House, Highworth, Wilts, Ck>le8- 
lill Katherine (vol. xiii.), 1 y., 4 m., 3 w. ; s., Ringdale Hero (vol. xiii.) ; 
., HoUywell Fizzle (5370) ; s. of d.. Holy weU St. Simon (2871). 

C. — J. Saunders, Sutton, Cranhome, Dorset, Buth, 1 y., 5 m., bred by 
L T. Waite, Tarrant, Gunville, Blandford. 

Class 117. — Patr of Middle White Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1897. 

[3 entries.] 

L (£5,) — A. C. TwENTYMAN, Castlccroft, Wolverhampton, 4 m., 3 w. ; s., 
^lorden Pure Gold (3253) ; d., Castlecroft Daflfodil (6874) ; s. of d., Castlecroft 
iobin Hood (3651). 

IL (£2.) — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, Highworth, Wilts, 
: m., 3 w. ; s., Coleshill Joey (vol. xiii.) ; d.. Holly well Fizzle (5370) ; 8. of d., 

lolywell St. Simon (2871). 

* Did not afterwards qualify. 
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III. (£1.) — Sir G. Greexall, Bart., Walton Hall, Warrington, 4 m,, 2 w., 
4 d. ; s., Walton Editor (vol. xiii.) ; d., Walton Mayflower 2nd (6126); 
i?. of d., Badger (2845). 

SMATiTi WHITE OB SMATiTi BLACK BBHED. 

Class 118. — Small White or Small Black Boar^ farrowed in 1894 

or 1895. [2 entries.] 

I. (£7.)^Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, Highworth, Wilts, Ck)l68- 
hill Boyal Emi>eror, 1 y., 9 m., 3 w. ; s., Coleshill Joe (^85) ; d.,Co]eBhill 
Empress (5444); s. of d., King William (2097). 

II. (£8.) — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill Eastbourne^ 1 y., 11 m.; 

8., Prescott (2897) ; d., Coleshill Lady (5446) ; s. of d., King William (2097). 

Class 119. — Small While or Small Black Boar^ farrowed in 1896. 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£7.)— Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, Highworth, Wilts, 
Coleshill Edward (vol. xiii.), 1 y., 4 m., 3 w., 3 d. ; s., Prescott (2897); 
d., Coleshill Empress (5444) ; s. of d.. King William (2097). 

II. (£8.)— Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill Model (vol. xiii.), 10 m., 4i ; 
s., Coleshill Dick (vol. xiii.); d., Coleshill Susan (5460); s. of d.. King 
William (2097). 

m. (£2.) — Hon. D. P. Bouverie, 11 m., 1 w. ; s., Coleshill Dick 

(vol. xiii.) ; s. of d., Coleshill Empress (5444). 

B. dE H. C. — A. HiscocK, jun.. Manor Farm, Motcombe, Dorset, Manor 
Tom Thumb, 1 y., 4 m., 6 d., bred by D. Gibson, Harbury, Leamington; 
s., Metchley Tom Thumb (3273) ; d., Metchley Royal (5466) ; s. of d., JEng 

William (2097). 

H. C, — J. P. Chissell, Cowgrove Farm, Wimbome, 1 y., 2 m., 2 w. 

Class 120. — Pair of Small White or Small Black Boars, farrowed 

in 1897. [2 entries.] 

I. (£5.)— Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, Highworth, Wilts, 
4 111., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Coleshill Dick (vol. xiiL) ; d., Coleshill Princess (6942) ; 
8. uf d., ColesbiU Joe (2885). 

II. (£2.)— Hon. D. P. Bouverie, 4 m., 3 w. ; s., Coleshill Pteter (4177); 

d., Coleshill Betsy (5440) ; s. of d., King AVilliam (2097). 

Class 121. — Small White or Small Black Breeding Sow, farrowed 

before 1897. [5 entries.] 

I. (£7.) — A. HiscocK, Jan., Manor Farm, Motcombe, Dorset, Manor FW- 
fection, 1 y., 4 ni., G d., bred by D. Gibson, Harbury Fieldn, Leaminstoii; 
s., Metchley Tom Thumb (3273) ; d., Metchley Royal (5466) ; s. ofd^King 

William (2097). 

H. (£8.)— Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill House, Highworth, WiU, 
Coleshill May (vol. xiii.), 1 y., 4 m., 3 w., 2 d. ; s., Prescott (2897); cLt 
Coleshill Empress (5444) ; s. of d.. King William (2097). 

III. (£2.)— Hon. D. P. Bouverie, Coleshill Ferfeotton (6940X 2y., 

2 ni. ; s., Prescott (2897) ; d., Coleshill Sunbeam 2nd (5468) ; ■. of cL, Kmg 
William (2097). 
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"EL — J. P. Chissell, Cowgrove Farm, Wimbome, 1 y., 6 m. 

C. — Hon. D. P. BouvERiE, Coleahill Pancy (vol. xiii.)> 10 m., 4 d. ; s., 
ColeshiU Dick (vol. xiii.) ; d., ColeshiU Susan (5460) ; s. of d., King William 
(2097). 

Class 122. — Fair of Small White or Small Black Breeding Sows^ 

farrowed in 1897. [2 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — Hon. D. P. Bouvbrie, ColeshiU House, Highworth, Wilts, 
4 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., ColeshiU Dick (vol. xiii.) ; d., ColeshiU Princess (6942) ; 
s. of d., ColeshiU Joe (2885). 

n. (£2.)— Hon. D. P. Bouvebie, 4 m., 2 w., 4 d. ; s., ColeshUl Dick 
(vol. xiii.) ; d., ColeshiU Susan 2nd (5460) ; s. of d., King William (2097). 

TAMWOBTH. 

Class 123. — Tamworth Boar^ farrowed in 1894 or 1896. [2 entries.] 

I. (£7.)— R. Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwickshire, EuelicU 

1 y., 11 m., 1 w. ; s., Knowle Monarch (3781); d., Knowle Rosy (5692); 
s. of d.. Excelsior (2501). 

Class 124. — Tamworth Boar, farrowed in 1896. [6 entries.] 

I. (£7.)— Col. I. J. C. Herbert, C.B., C.M.G., Llanarth Court, Raglan, 
Mon., Iilanarth Commander, 9 m., 3 w., 5 d., bred by T. Tompson, 
Holt Hall, Whitacre, Birmingham ; s.. Holt Commander (3771) ; d., Lady 
Birmingham (5598) ; s. of d., Gun HUl Chieftain (2929). 

H. (£8.) — ^R. Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwickshire, Knowle 
Bad Duke» 10 m., 3 w., 4 d. ; s., Knowle Baron (4229) ; d., Knowle Ruby 
ord ; s. of d., Knowle Major. 

HL (£2.)— D. W. Philip, The Ashes, Whitacre, Warwickshire, Whitacre 
£arl, 8 m., 2 w., 1 d. ; s., Whitacre Captain (4257) ; d., Whitacre Countess 
(4378) ; s. of d.. Gun HUl Prince (1591). 

Class 126. — Pair of Tamworth Boars, farrowed in 1897. 

[6 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — R. Ibbotson, 'llie Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwickshire, 4 m., 

2 w., 3 d., bred by T. Watson, Whitacre Hall, ColeshiU ; s., Warwickshire 
Monarch ; d., Warwickshire Lady ; 8. of d., Whitacre Goldfinder. 

n. (£2.)— D. W. Philip, The Ashes, Whitacre, Warwickshire, 4 m., 
o w., 1 d.; s., Knowle Duke 2nd (voL xiii.); d., Whitacre Pride (3938); 
8. of d., Gun HUl Prince (1591). 

B. dE H. C. — Col. I. J. C. Herbert, C.B., C.M.G., Llanarth Court, Raglan, 
Men., 3 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Knowle Baron (4229) ; d., Castle Bromwich Pansy 
(^254) ; s. of d., Duke of Westminster (2919). 

Class 126.— Tamworth Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1897. 

[9 entries.] 

• 

L (£7.)— Col. I. J. C. Heebert, C.B., C.M.G., Llanarth Court, Raglan, 
Mon., Iilanarth Confidence 2nd, 1 y., 2 m., 5 d., bred by T. Clayton, 
Park Hall Farm, Castle Bromwich, Birmingham ; s., Knowle Rector (3783) » 
d., Llanarth Confidence (4922) ; s. of d., Llanarth Duke (2523). 



xlii Prizes awarded for Cider, 

n. (£8.)— D. W. Phujp, The Ashes, Whitacre, Warwickshire, Whitacie 
Countess 2ncl, 1 y., 2 m., 3 w., 1 d. ; s., Whitacre Chief (3837) ; d., Whit- 
acre Countess (4378) ; s. of d., Gun Hill Prince (1591). 

HX (£2.)— Col. I. J. C. Hebbebt, C.6., C.M.G., lilanarth Confidenoe, 
4 y., 11 m., 3 w., 1 d., hred hy the late J. A. Herbert, Llanarth Court, Baglui, 
Mon. ; 8., Llanarth Duke (2523); d., Llanarth Princess (4310); 8. of d^ 
Gun HiU Prince (1591). 

B. dE H. C. — ^R. Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Enowle, Warwickshiie, 
Warwiokshire Lady, 3 y., 1 w., 5 d., bred by T. Watson, Whitacre Hall, 
near Coleshill ; s., Whitacre Gt)ldfinder ; d., Warwickshire Jewell ; s. of d., 
Gun Hill Prince. 

Class 127. — Pair of Tamworth Breeding SowSy farrowed in 1897. 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — R. Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Knowle, Warwickshire, 4 m., 3 w.; 
s., Knowle Monarch 2nd ; d., Knowle Princess May ; s. of d., Knowle Duke. 

IL (£2.)— D. W. Philip, The Ashes, Whitacre, Warwickshire, 3 m., 
3 w., 3 d. ; s., Knowle Falconer (vol. xiii.) ; d., Whitacre Belle (6442) ; 8. of d., 
Gun HiU Reliance (2155). 

B. & H. C. — Col. I. J. C. Hebbebt, C.B., C.M.G., Llanarth C»»urt, Raglan, 
Men., 3 m., 3 w., 6 d. ; s., Knowle Baron (4229) ; d.. Castle Bromwich Pansy 
(6254) ; s. of d., Duke of Westminster (2919). 



PKODUCE. 



PHIZES FOB CIDEB. 

(Open to Growers or Makers.) 

First Prize in each Class, a Silver Medal and a Certificate^ Second Prize 
in each ClasSy a Bronze Medal and a Certificate. 

Champion Prize, for Best Exhibit in any of the Classes^ a Oold 

Medal and a Certificate, 

(The Cider must have boon made in 1896, and each Exhibit in Cask was not 

less than 18 gallons.) 

Cider made in Devon. 
Class 128. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only), [1 entry.] 

I. (Silver Medal.) — Sir J. H. H. Amory, Bart., E^ighthayes Court, 
Tiverton, Devon. 

Class 129. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners aniy). 

[2 entries.] 

^ L (Silver Medal) and Champion (GK)ld Medal.) — Sir J. H. H, Amobt» Bart., 
Knighthayes Court, Tiverton, Devon. 

H. (Bronze Medal.) — R. F. Kendell, Kingston House, StaTeftoi^ Totnss 



Prizes awarded for Cider, xliii 

Class 130. — Cash of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 

[1 entry.] 

L (Silver Medal.) — H. Haydon, Chettiscombe, Tiverton, Devon, 

Class 131. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only)» 

[1 entry.] 

L (Silver Medal.) — H. Haydon, Chettiscombe, Tiverton, Devon. 

Class 132. — Cask of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 

[1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 133. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 

[1 entry.] 
[No Award.] 

Cider made in Herefordshire. 

Class 134. — Cash of Cider (open to Landowners only). 

[No Entry.] 

Class 135. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only). 

[No Entry.] 

Class 136. — Cash of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 

[1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 137. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 

[1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 138. — Cash of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 

[2 entries.] 

n. (Bronze MedaL) — H. P. Bulmer and Co., Ry elands, Hereford. 

Class 139. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only^. 

[6 entries.] 

L (Silver Medal.) — H. P. Bulmbb and Co., Ryelands, Hereford. 

Cider made in Somerset. 
Class 140. — Cask of Cider (open to Landowners only). 

[No Entry.] 

Class 141. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only). 

[No Entry.] 



xliv Prizes awarded for Oder. 

Class 142,— Cask of Cider {open to Tenant Farmers only)* 

[6 entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal.) — J. H. Symes, Coat Farm, Martock. 

II. (Bronze Medal.) — R. \V. Scott, East Lambrook Farm, . Kingsbury, 
Ilmlnster. 

Class 143.— 12 Bottles of Cider {open to Tenant Farmers onljf). 

[6 entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal.) — B. W. Scott, East Lambrook Farm, Ejngsbury, 

Ilminster. 

H. (Bronze Medal.) — J. H. Symes, Coat Farm, Martock. 

Class 144. — Cash of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only), 

[1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 145. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only), 

[2 entries.] 

[No Award.] 

Cider made in Counties other than Devon, Herefordshire, or 

Somerset. 

CiJLSs 146. — Cash of Cider (open to Landowners only), [1 entry.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 147. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only), 

[3 entries.] 

[No Award.] 

Class 148. — Cash of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only), 

[No Entry.] 

Class 149. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Tenant Farmers only). 

[2 entries,] 

[No Award.] 

Class 160. — Cash of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only). 

[2 entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal.) — ^R. Rout and Son, Banham, Attleborough, Norfolk. 

Class 151. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Cider Merchants only)* 

[5 entries.] 

I. (Silver Medal.) — R. Rout and Son, Banham, Attleboroagb, Norfolk. 

H. (Bronze Medal.)— R. Rout and Son. 



Prizes awarded fojr Cheese. xlv 



CHEESE. 

Z/LASS 152. — Four Cheeses (the total weight being not less than 

224 Ihs.) made in 1896. [30 entries.] 

I. (£20.)— E. T. Green, Steeple Ash ton, Trowbridge. 

n. (£12.)— E. T. Green. 

HL (£8.) — H. E. Tucker, Church Farm, Steeple Ash ton, Trowbridge. 

rv. (£6.) — F. W. J. Crocker, Bedford Farm, Batcombe, Cattistock. 

B. — H. G. Ashman, Beacon Farm, Shepton Mallet. 

H. C. — C. Cakdy, Temple House Farm, Doulting, Shepton Mallet : — and 
W. Salmon, Yondor Broadpool Farm, Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 

Class 153. — Four Cheeses (the total weight being not less than 112 lbs,} 

made in 1896. [20 entries.] 

I. (£12.)— E. T. Green, Steeple Ashton, Trowbridge. 

n. (£a)— E. T. Green. 

in. (£6.)— T. C. Candy, Woolcombe, Cattistock, Dorset 

rv. (£4.)^— J. D. Armstrong, Vallis Farm, Frome. 

R. dE H. C. — Mrs. L. J. BuGO, Bnngaj*8 Farm, Stalbridge. 

Class 154. — Four Cheddar Cheeses (the total weight being not less 
than 112 lbs.) made in lS96by a Student who has received not less 
than a week's instruction in one of the Society's Cheese Schools, 
[10 entries.] 

L (£10.) — Mrs. T. J. Giddings, Manor Farm Dairy, Chilcompton, Bath. 
IL (£6.) — E. A. H. Burfitt, Goodedge Farm, Xortli Bruham, Bruton. 
m. (£4.) — Mrs. J. Sheppy, Iwood House, Congresbury. 
IV. (£8.) — Miss D. E. Vaughan, Double Gates, Bushley, Tewkesbury. 

Class 155. — Four Cheeses (the total weight being not less than 112 lbs,) 

made in 1897. [30 entries.] 

L (£10.) — H. Cannon, Milton Clevedon, Evercreech. 

XL (£6.) — H. Cannon. 

m. (£4.) — Mrs. J. Sheppy, Iwood House, Congresbury. 

rv. (£8.) — E. T. Green, Steeple Ashton, Trowbridge. 

R, — H. G. Ashman, Beacon Farm, Shepton Mallet. 

H. C. — H. G. Ashman : — and \V. C. Spenoeb, North Perrott, Crewkeme. 

Class 156. — Four Cheddar Cheeses (the total weight being not less than 
112 lbs,) made in 1897 by a Student who h<is received not less 
than a weeks instruction in one of the Society's Cheese Schools, 
[14 entries.] 

L (£8.) — Miss A. Sage, Batcombe, Evercreech. 
n. (£6.)— Miss A. Sage. 



xlvi Prizes awarded for Butter and Cream. 

IIL (£2.) — ^Mrs. J. Sheppy, Iwood House, Congresbury. 

rV. (£l.)~Mr8. R. A. Perry, Upper Row Farm, LavertOD, F 

H. C. — ^Mrs. F. C. Candy, Prestleigh Lower Farm, Shepton \ 
Mrs. J. Sheppy. 

C. — ^Mrs. R. A. Perry. 

Class 167. — Ten Loaf or other Truckle Cheeses made %\ 

[18 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — H. H. Pickford, Cumberwell, Bradford-on-Ayon« 

H. (£8.) — J. Martin, Lottiaham, Glastonbury. 

m. (£2.) — Mrs. J. Sheppy, Iwood House, Congresbury. 

rV. (£1.) — E. Dbwdney, Chewton Mendip, Bath. 

B. dE H. C. — Mrs. L. J. Buoo, Bungay's Farm, Stalbridge. 

C. — H. G. Ashman, Beacon Farm, Shepton Mallet: — and i 

Kingston, Wareham. 

Class 168. — Four Caerphilly Cheeses made in 1897. [9 
I. (£8.)— Mrs. W. T. S. Tilley, North Wootton, Shepton Ma 
TTt (£2.) — W. Harris and Son, Court House Farm, Cam, Bu 
m. (£1.) — J. Board, Hill Farm, East Pennard, Shepton Mai 

H. C. — J. Board. 

C. — H. Cannon, Milton Cleyedon, Evercreech. 

Class 159. — Five Cre^m or other Soft Cheeses. [15 ez 

I. (£8.) — E. Flanders, 84, Regent Street, Derby. 

jj^ (£2.) — Devizes Farmers' Produce Association, Limitei] 

TTT, (£1.)— G. H. Cooper, West of England Creamery, Highl 

H. C. — ^Mrs. F. C. Loxton, St. James's Dairy, Bath. 

C. — Mrs. F. C. LoxTON. 



BUTTEE AND CEEAM. 

(These Classes were not open to Professional Teachers.] 

Class 160. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly stilted) Buitei 
rolls or brick shapes, made of Cream from Cows other A 
Island Breeds. [30 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — J. Williams, Regilbury Park, Winford. 
H. (£3.)— C. Hayes, Key ford House Farm, Frome. 

JTT, (£2.) — Miss M. K. Harris, Brownsell Park, Stourto 
Blandford. 

IV. (£1.)^Belqravia Dairy Company, Limited, 4 and 6| 
Road, London, S.W. 



Prizes awarded for Butter and Cream. xlvii 

B. dE V. H. C. — Miss C. J. Day, Manor Farm, EarVs Barton, North- 
tnpton. 

V. H. C. — J. Baines, West End Farm, Henfield : — and G. H. Cooper, 
Vest of England Creamery, Highbridge. 

H. C. — Mrs. J. T. DiBSDALL, Burnt Hous^ Farm, Chelvey, West Town, 
►ristol : — and Mrs. J. Okell, Park Farm, Barrow, near Chester. 

3 LASS 161. — 3 Ib8, of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Buttery in pound 
rolls or hrich shapes, made of Cream from Cows of Channel Island 
Breeds only, [34 entries.] 

I. (£5) and Special (£1.)*— A. Gibbs, Tyutesfield, Bristol. 

H. (£3.) — ^Mrs. McIntosh, Havering Park, Essex. 

m. (£2.)— A. F. SoMERViLLE, Binder, Wells, Somerset. 

IV. (£1.) — Lord Poltimobe, Poltimore Park, Exeter. 
B. dE V. H. C— C. Combe, Cobham Park, Surrey. 

V. H. C. — Hon. A. H. Holland-Hibbbbt, Munden, Watford, Herts. 

H. C. — Mrs. T. Emebt, Elm Tree Farm^ Portbury:— Duke op Mabl- 
lOBouoH, Blenheim Palace, Woodstock : — Lady Matheb-Jaokson, Llantilio 
IJourt, Abergavenny : — ^Mrs. C. M. Pebkiks, Oakdene, Holmwood, Surrey : — 
Mrs. J. L. Tbask, The Cottage, Sparsholt, Winchester :— C. C. Tudway, 
irValcombe Dairy, Wells, Somerset : — and W, Wood, Moat Farm, Edenbridge, 
Kent. 

C. — Mrs. M. Custance, Woodlands, Southwater, Horsham : — J. E. A. W» 
Fleming, Chilworth Manor, Romsey:— J. Jeffbeys, Canterton Manor* 
Ljmdhurst: — ^H. McCalmont, M.P., Bishopswood, Boss: — R. Osmond, 
VVeston, Lamboume, Berks : — Mrs. A. Savoby, Aldington Manor, Evesham : 
—and Col. F. Willan, Thorn Hill Park, Bitteme. 

Class 162. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter, in pound 
rolls or hrich shapes, made by a Student who has attended a 
course of instruction at any Butter School conducted by the Society 
or by a County Council. [24 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — Miss M. Babkeb, Fairthorne Grange, Botley, Hants. 

II. (£3.) — J. Alexandeb, Aldermaston Court, Reading. 

m. (£2.) — Mrs. A. B. Gale, Downside Farm, Cobham, Surrey. 

rv. (£1.) — Mrs. A. Savoby, Aldington Manor, Evesham. 

B. dE V. H. C. — Miss G. Lawbence, Home Dairy Farm, Dinder, Wells, 
jomerset. 

V. H. C. — Miss E. Hayward, Blenheim Dairy, Woodstock. 

H. C— Miss M. J. W1LLLA.M8, Begilbury Park, Winford. 

Class 163. — 3 Z5«. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) Butter, in pound 
rolls or brick shapes, made from Scalded Cream. [24 entriesl] 

L (£5) and Special (£1.)* — ^Lobd Poltimobe, Poltimore Park, Exeter. 

* Three Special Prizes of 11. each were given for Butter, which had the best 
keeping qualities, exhibited in Class 160, 161, 162, 168, or 164. 1 lb. was 
taken on the first day of the Show from each Prize Lot of Butter in the ClasBes 
named, and was judged on the last day of the Show. 



xlviii Prizes awarded for Butter and Cream. 

H. (£8.) — J. C. FoRSTEB, Clatford Mills, Andover. 
m. (£2.) — ^A. GiBBS, Tyntesfield, BriBtol. 

IV. (£1.)— Mrs. McIntosh, Havering Park, Essex. 

R. dE V. H. C. — C. C. TuDWAY, Walcombe Dairy, Wells, Somerset. 

V. H. C. — C. E. Keyskk, Aldermaston Court, Heading: — and A. F. 
SoMERViLLE, Binder, Wells, Somerset. 

H. C. — C. Hayes, Keyford House Farm, Frome : — and Dukb of Marl- 
borough, Blenheim Palace, Woodstock. 

C. — J. Williams, Regilbury Park, Winford. 

Class 164. — 3 lbs, of Butter, to which no salt whatever has been added^ 
in pound rolls or brick shapes. [43 entries.] 

I. (£5) and Special (£1.)* — ^Lobd Poltimore, Poltimore Park, Exeter. 

II. (£8.)— C. E. Keyser, Aldermaston Court, Reading. 

III. (£2.) — Mrs. McIntosh, Havering Park, Essex. 

IV. (£1.) — ^Mrs. M. CusTANCE, Woodlands, South water, Horsham. 

B. dE V. H. C. — L. Barlow, Horeham Manor, Horeham Road, Sussex. 

V. H. C. — Mrs. C. Cotton, The Mount, Bishopstoke, Hants : — A. Gibbs, 
Tyntesfield, Bristol: — Dowager Lady Heathcote, Beechwood, Tottoo, 
Hants : — A. F. Somerville, Binder, Wells, Somerset : — and C. C. Txtdwat, 
Welcombe Dairy, Wells, Somerset. 

H. C. — C. Combe, Cobham Park, Surrey: — C. Hayes, Keyford House 
Farm, Frome : — Mrs. A. Savory, Aldington Manor, Evesham : — ^B. Tbump, 
Courtneys, Clyst Hydon, Devon :— CoL F. Willan, Thorn Hill Park, Kt- 
teme : — and J. Williams, Regilhury Park, Winford. 

C. — ^Beloravia Dairy Company, Limited, 4 and 6, Exhibition Rotd, 
London, S.W.: — G. H. Cooper, West of England Creamery, Higjibridge .^^ 
J. E. A. W. Fleming, Chil worth Manor, Komsey : — Mrs. G. Gallowit, 
Whitchurch, Salop: — Hon. A. H. Holland-Hibbert, Munden, Watford, 
Herts : — R. Ibbotson, The Hawthorns, Enowle, Warwickshire .*— J. 
Jeffreys, Canterton Manor, Lyndburst: — and R. Osmond^ Weston, 
Lamboum, Berks. 

Class 165. — 12 lbs. of Salted Butter, in a Jar or crock, delivered to (he 
Secretary four weeks before the Show. [12 entriee.] 

I. (£6.) — J. Williams, Regilhury Park, Winford. 

II. (£8.)— N. Todd, Okeford Fitzpame, Blandford. 

III. (£2.) — Belgra\ia Dairy Company, Limited, 4 and 6, ExhiUtioD 

Road, London, S.W. 

IV. (£1.) — A. F. Somerville, Dinder, Wells, Somerset 
R, — Mrs. F. C. Loxton, St. James's Dairy, Bath. 



* Three Special Prizes of 12. each were given for Butter, wLioh had the best 
keeping qualities, exhibited in Class 160, 161, 162, 168, or 164. 1 lb. vif 
taken on the first day of the Show from each Prize Lot of Bnttor in tha Okmn 
named, and was judged on the last day of the Show. 



Prizes awarded for Cream and Butter-Making, xlix 

Cli.ss 166. — Four half-pounds of Clotted or Devonshire Cream, packed 

either in tins or earthen jars. [12 entries.] 

I. (£3.)— H. S. T. BiscoE, Holton Cottage, Oxford. 

H. (£2.) — G. H. Cooper, West of England Creamery, Highbridge. 

m. (£1.) — M. Seth-Smith, Colwood, Bolney, Sussex. 

R. — ^Mrs. F. C. LoxTON, St. James's Dairy, Bath. 



BUTTEK-MAKING COMPETITIONS. 

Professional Teachers, Makers or Vendors of Churns, or persons in any way 
representing the interests of Makers or Vendors of Churns, were not eligible 
to compete in the Butter-making Classes; and this Regulation was strictly 
•enforced. 

A previous winner of the Society's Champion Gold Medal was not eligible to 
compete in any of the Butter-making Classes. 

(These Prizes were awarded for the Best and Largest quantity of Butter made 
from a given quantity of Cream in the cleanest and most approved method.) 

Class 167. — On the first day of the Show, open to any dairymaid (not 
residing with or employed hy her parents) working for wages not 
exceeding 201, a year, [9 entries.] 

L (£5.) — Mrs. N. Comer, West of England Creamery, Highbridge, 

Somerset. 

H. (£3.) — Miss J. Foster, Oakdene, Holmwood, Surrey. 

HI. (£2.) — Miss E. M. A. Crook, Mentmore Dairy, Leigh ton Buzzard. 

IV. (£1.) — Miss L. Walker, Whittock's End, Dymock. 

R. — Mrs. M. Vincent, Priestlands Dairy, Pennington, Lymino;ton. 

H. C, — Mrs. W. H. Barnes, Beech wood Farm, Totton, Southampton ; — 
Miss A. C. Cole, Home Farm, Easton Neston, Towcester : — Miss M. Perby, 
Downside College Dairy, Stratton-on-Fosse, near Bath : — ^and Miss N. 
Thatcher, Burrington Farm, Burrington, near Bristol. 

Class 168. — On the second day of the Show, open only to Students who 
have attended a course of instruction at any Butter School conducted 
hy the Society, or hy a County Council, [35 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — Miss M. K. Harris, Brownsell Farm, Stourton Caundle, 
Blandford. 

H. (£3.) — Miss H. Baynes, Broxted Hall, Dunmow. 

in. (£2.) — Miss A. B. Walker, Dog Kennel Farm, Hitchin. 

rV. (£1.) — Miss L. W^ALKER, Whittock's End, Dymock. 

V. (108.) — Miss C. J. Day, Manor Farm, Earl's Barton, Northampton. 

R. & V. H. C. — Mrs. M. VracENT, Priestland's Dairy, Pennington, 

Lymington. 

V. H. C. — A. Baynes, Broxted Hall, Dxmmow : — ^and Miss M. Camp, 
Highfield's Farm, Etwall, Derby. 

VOL. VHL — F. S. d 



1 Prizes awarded for Butter-Making. 

H. C. — ^IMiss E. M. A. Crook, Mentmore Dairy, Leighton Buzzaid:- 
Miss S. A. Watts, Hawk Street Farm, Bromham, Chippenham : — and Miss 
A. Yeates, Barrow Court Farm, Flax Bourton, Bristol. 

C. — Miss M. J. Camp, Highfield's Farm, Etwell, Derby : — ^Miss A C 
Coles, Home Farm, Easton Neston, Towcester: — Mrs. A. Hodge, Home 
Farm, Charlton Portbury, Bristol : — Miss G. Lawbence, Home Dairy Farm, 
Dinder, Wells : — ^and Miss N. Thatcher, Burrington Farm, Burrington, near 
Bristol. 

Class 169. — On the third day of the Show, open to any Woman. 

[36 entries.] 

I. (£6.) — Miss M. K. Harris, Brownsell Farm, Stourton Caundle, 
Blandford. 

IL (£8.) — Miss M. Perry, Downside College Dairy, Stratton-on-Fosse, 

Bath. 

in. (£2.)— Miss M. Camp, Highfield's Farm, Etwall, Derby, 
rv. (£1.) — Miss H. Baynes, Broxted Hall, Dunmow. 
V. (lOs.) — Mrs. A. Hodge, Home Farm, Charlton, Portbury, Bristol. 
R. & V. H. C. — Miss L. Walker, Whittock's End, Dymock. 
V. H. C— Miss M. J. Camp, Highfield's Farm, Etwall, Derby. 

H. C— Miss M. Clandy, The Mount, Dinas Powis, Cardiff :— Miss A C. 
Coles, Home Farm, Easton Neston, Towcester : — ^Miss E. G. Cook, Clock 
House Farm, Ashford, Staines : — Miss E. M. A. Crook, Mentmore Dairy. 
Leighton Buzzard : — Miss N. Thatcher, Burrington Farm, Burrington, near 
Bristol : — Miss A. B. Walker, Dog Kennel Farm, Hitchin : — and Miss A. 
Yeates, Barrow Court Farm, Flax Bourton. 

C. — Mrs. N. Comer, West of England Creamery, Highbridge : — ^Miss C. J. 
Day, Manor Farm, Earl's Barton, Northampton : — and Mrs. F. C. Loxtok, 
St. James's Dairy, Bath. 

Class 170. — On the fourth day of the Show, open to any Man or WomMy 
except the Winner of the let Prize in Class 169. [32 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — A. Baynes, Broxted Hall, Dunmow. 

H. (£8.) — Miss A. B. Walker, Dog Kennel Farm, Hitchin. 

m. (£2.) — Miss H. Baynes, Broxted Hall, Dunmow. 

IV. (£1.) — Mrs. N. Comer, West of England Creamery, Highbridge, 
Somerset. 

V. (10s.) — ^Miss M. J. Camp, Highfield*s Farm, Etwall, Derby. 
K. & V. H. C— Miss M. Camp, Highficld's Fann, Etwall, Derby. 

V. H. C. — Mrs. M. Bath, Lutsey Farm, Worton, Devizes: — and Miss A 

Yeates, Barrow Court Farm, Flax Bourton. 

H. C. — Miss B. Adlam, Bishops wood, Koss : — ^Miss M. Clahdt, The 
Mount, Dinas Powis, Cardiff :7— Miss F. M. Cole, Home Farm, Tring, Herts : 
— Miss A. C. Coles, Home Farm, Easton Neston, Towcester i-^ifls R 
M. A. Crook, Mentmore Dairy, Leighton Buzzard : — ^Mrs. W. GbbkK) 
Taylor's Creamery, Christchurch, Hants : — and Miss L. Walxkb» Wliittock's 
En^ Dymock. 



Prizes awarded for MilTdTig. li 

C. — Mis9 E. G. Cook, Clock House Farm, Ashford, Staines: — ^Mrs, A: 
Hodge, Home Farm, Charlton, Portbury, Bristol : — Mrs. F. C. Loxton, St. 
James's Dairy, Bath : — Miss A. M. Tebbutt, Bluntisham, near St. Ives: — 
and Miss S. A. Watts, Hawk Street Farm, Bromham, Chippenham. 

CHAMPION PRIZES. 

On the fifth day of the Show the Winners of Prizes in Classes 167, 168, 

169, and 170 competed for : — 

I. (A Gold Medal, and the Society's Certifioate.) — ^Miss M. Camp. 

U. (A Silver Medal, and the Society's Certificate.) — ^Miss H. 
Baynes. 

m. (A Bronze Medal, and the Society's Certificate.) — ^Mr. M. J. 

Camp. 

R. & V. H. C— Miss C. J. Day. 
All other Competitors V. H. C. 



MILKING COMPETITION. 

Class 171. — On the fourth day of the Show, for Men twenty years of 

age and over, [6 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — W. H. Barnes, Bcechwood Farm, Totton, Southampton. 
XL (£1.) — C. RoBEBTS, Southdown Farm, Medstead, Hants. 
R, — ^W. Carter, Blenheim, Oxon. 

Class 172. — On the third day of the Show^for Women, [4 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.). — Miss M. NiSBET, Great Blunts, Ingatestone, Essex. 

n. (£1.)— Miss L. Emmett, Home Farm, Eastleigh. 

R, — Miss M. Haggett, Elm Farm, Piltojj, Shepton Mallet. 

C. — Miss A. C. Coles, The Home Farm, Easton Neston, Towcester. 

Class 173. — On the second day of the Show, for TotUhs under twenty 

years of age, [2 entries.] 

I. Equal (£1 5s.) — J. Nisbet, Great Blunts, Ingatestone, Essex : — and 
A. Young, Harold's Park, Nazeing, Essex. 

DAIRY APPLIANCE. 

Class 174. — A Gold Medal was offered for the best Acidimeter, 

The following were to be regarded as essential points in deciding upon the merits 
of the Exhibits in Class 174 : — Efficiency; simplicity of constrnction ; adaptability 
to the testing of milk and milk products ; and economy in cost. 

[No Entry.] 
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lii Prizes awarded for Horse-Shoeing and Sheep-Shearivg. 



HOESE-SHOEING COMPETITION. 

Tlic Kegistration Committee of the Farriers' Compaoj admitted the Winnen 
of First Prizes in these Competitions to the Official Register free of ehar^ on 
their satisfying the Judges that they had a fair knowlSge of ^e atfuct i u eof 
the horse's foot, and on the necessary application being made to the Gcnnpanyin 
the prescribed form. 

Class 175. — Best Shoeing of a Nag Horse hy a Smith on the third 

day of the Show. [30 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — T. HoLLEY, Sway, Lymington, Hants. 

II. (£3.) — D. Lloyd, Dolygarreg Lodge, Llanwrda, South Wales. 

III. (£2.) — T. RuDGE, Lymington, Hants. 

IV. (£1.)— H. Kerslake, R.S.S., Williton, Taunton. 

R. & V. H. C— F. May, R.S.S., Oaks Road, Woking, Surrey. 

H. C. — T. H. Fathers, Crowle, Worcester: — and T. Kerb, R.S.S., 
Tvvyford, Berks. 

C. — W. Stanton, Castle Street, Luton. 

Class 176. — Best Shoeing of a Cart Horse hy a Smith on the fourth 

day of the Show. [26 entries.] 

I. (£5.) — H. Kerslake, R.S.S., Williton, Taunton. 

II. (£3.) — D. Lloyd, Dolygarreg Lodge, Llanwrda, South Wales. 
irr. (£2.)— W. Stanton, Castle Street, Luton. 

IV. (£1.)— F. R. Barnes, North Stoneham, Southampton. 

R. & V. H. C— S. Thompson, R.S.S., 19, Cumberland Street, Luton. 

H. C. — W. Denneb, Fore Street, Cullompton: — S. W. Gallop, The 
Square, Chew Magna : — and T. Rudge, Lymington, Hants. 



SHEEP-SHEAKING. 

Class 177. — Best Shearing of Two Sheep on the fifih dav of the 
Show hy Competitors under sixteen years of age. [4 entnes.] 

I. (£2.) — S. David, Pibsbury, near Langport. 
' II. (£1.) — H. PoiTLTNEY, Congresbury, Somerset. 
III. (10s.)— Gr. PouLTNEY, Congresbury, Somerset. 

Class 178. — Best Shearing of Two Sheep on the fifth dan ^f ^ ^^ 
hy Competitors of sixteen and under twenty years of age, [2 entries.] 

I. (£8.) — C. NoRRis, Bowers Hill, Somcrton. 

II. (£2.)- -E. David, Pibsbury, near Langport. 
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Class 1 70. — Best Shearing of Two Sheep on the fifth day of the Show 
by Competitors twenty years of age and over. [13 entries.] 

I- (£4.) — F. T. Bdbt, Long Sutton, Langport. 

H. (£8.) — W. SwATRiDGE, LoDg SuttoD, Langport. 

HI. (£2.)— W. M. David, Pibsbury, Langport. 

IV. (£1.) — J. Holland, Long Sutton, near Langport. 

K. & V. H. C— J. E. Newman, Bottom Farm, North Church, Berk- 
ampsted. 

H. C— T. Phillips, Faim Stowey, Bridgwater. 

C. — W. David, Pibsbury, near Langport : — and W. Stark, Horridge 
Farm, Ashford, near Barnstaple. 



POULTEY. 



Class 1.— COCHIN, COCK. [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — J. C. Shuffrey. 
XL (15«.)— Miss M. J. Marshall. 
V. H. C. — R. Holland. 

Class 2.— COCHIN, HEN. [4 entries.] 
L (£1 10s.) — ^Miss M. J. Marshall. 

EL (15s.) — J. C. SUUFFREY. 

V. H. C. — R. Holland. 

Class 3.— BRAHMA, COCK. [7 entries.] 

L (£1 lOs.)— R. W. Webster. 

n. (15s.)— S. W. Thomas. 

III. (10s.) — Mrs. M. L. Sperling. 

V. H. C. — G. H. Henshall : — ^and V. G. Huntley. 

Class 4.— BRAHMA, HEN. [9 entries.] 

I. (£1 10?.)— R. W. Webster. 

n. (15s.) — R. W. Webster. 

TIT. (10s.) — R. Holland. 

V. H. C. — BosLEY and Layton: — and S. J. Southon. 

H. C— S. W. Thomas. 

Class 5.— LANGSHAN, COCK. [10 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— C. Seabrooke. 
EL (15s.) — G. Fielder. 



liv .Prizes awarded for Poultry. 

HL (10s.) — ^A. Lb Ck)RNu. 

V. H. C— W. H. Booth :— and W. J. Oliver. 

H. C— W. B. White. 

Clabb 6.— LANGSHAN, HEN. [5 enteies.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — C. Sbabbooke. 
n. (15s.)— H. Wallis. 

V. H. C— W. H. Crane :— and H. Wallib. 

Class 7.— PLYMOUTH ROCK, COOK. [8 entries.] 

X (£1 10s.) — ^Matthews Bros. 

IL (15s.) — A. and S. Donkin. 

HL (10s.) — J. Sandercock. 

V. H. C. — W. E. Dainton : — and A. Poly-Didier. 

H. C. — J. Wheeler. 

Class 8.— PLYMOUTH ROCK, HEN. [11 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— A. Poly-Didier. 

II. (15s.) — Matthews Bros. 
IIL (lOs.)— T. A. Parry. 

V. H. C. — T. W. Darby : — A. and S. Donkin : — and A. Poly-Didikb. 
H. C. — W. E. Dainton. 

Class 9.— WYANDOTTE, COCK. [13 entries.] 

I. (£1 lOs.) — BoADEN and Thomas. 
IL (15s.) — ^Boaden and Thomas. 

m. (10s.) — Mrs. PlERSON. 

V. H. C— T. DouLT :— and Rev. C. H. Owen. 
H. C. — W. A. and R. F. Spencer :— and W. Titt. 

Class 10.— WYANDOTTE, HEN. [7 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — ^BoADEN and Thomas. 

IL (15s.) — ^Maynard and Ratcliffe. 

ILL (10s.)— W. Titt. 

V. H. C— Mrs. PiERSON : — and W. A. and R. F. Spsnceb. 

Class 11.— ORPINGTON, COCK. [16 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — J. Reeves. 

n. (158.) — W. Cook and Sons. 

HL (lOs.) — W. PiCKABD. 

V. H. C. — W. Cook and Sons :— R. de C. Peele: — ^T. VrarrBLLS :— «» 

T. Venvells. 
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Class 12.— ORPINGTON, HEN. [10 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— W. Cook and Sons. 
n. (168.) — J. Reeves. 

m. (10«.)— W. PiCKABD. 

V. H. C. — W. Cook and Sons : — W. Pickabd : — H. M. Pollktt : — and 
R. Whitfield. 

Class 13.— MINORCA, COCK. [4 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.)— H. Hill. 
n. (15s.) — Fursland Bros. 
V. H. C— W. H. Stoyel. 

Class 14.— MINORCA, HEN. [8 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — Fursland Bros. 

XL (15s.)— D. W. Lewis. 

in. (10s.)— W. H. Stoyel. 

V. H. C. — J. W. Cbossman : — L. Hake : — and J. C. Lamaobaft. 

Class 15.— LEGHORN, COCK. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — Mrs. SiNKiNS. 

n. (15s.) — Wade Bros. 

V. H. C— Dr. A. G. Mossop. 

Class 16.— LEGHORN, HEN. [5 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — Mrs. Sinkins. 

n. (15s.) — WadeBbos. 

V. H. C. — J. C. Lamacbaft : — and Dr. A. G. Mossop. 

Class 17.— HAMBURG, COCK, [2 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— H. Pickles. 
V. H. C— H. W. Hangeb. 

Class 18.— HAMBURG, HEN. [2 entries.] 

[. (£1 10s.)— H. W. Hangeb. 
V, H. C— H. Pickles. 

Class 19.— DORKING (Coloubkd), COCK. [10 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— Maynabd and Ratoliffe. 

[L (15s.)— T. HuLSE. 

m. (10.S.)— H. Reeves. 

V. H. C. — A. Luckin: — and W. V. H. Thomas. 

H. C. — A. Luckin. 
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Class 20.— DORKING (Colourkd),' HEN. [8 entri 
I. (£1 10«.)— H. Reeves. 

H. (168.) — A. LUCKIN. 

TIT. (10«.) — H. Meredith. 
V. H. C. — Mrs. J. Hebditcii. 
H. C. — Maynard and Katciiffe. 

Class 21.— DORKING (Silver Obey), COCK. [7 cnt 

I. (£1 10s.) — 0. E. Cresswell, 
U, (16s.) — H. Reeves. 
m. (lOs.) — ^H. Meredith. 
H. C. — 0. E. Cbesswell. 

Class 22.— DORKING (Silver Grey), HEN. [7 or; 

L (£1 10s.) — 0. E. Cresswell. 

U, (15s.) — J. Paterson. 

HI. (10s.)— 0. E. Cresswell. 

V. H. C. — Mrs. M. L. Sperling. 

H. C. — J. Blukdell:— and H. Reeves. 

Class 23.— DORKING (White or Cuckoo), COCK. [4 

L (£1 10s.)— S. W. Bennett, wlnte. 

H. (16s.) — 0. E. Cresswell. 

H. C. — 0. E. CBEgswELL : — ^and J. J. G. Woodcock, white. 

Class 24.— DORKING (White or Cuckoo), HEN. [6 

L (£1 10s.) — J. J. G. Woodcock, white, 
IL (16s.) — 0. E. Cresswelu 
HL (lOs.) — 0. E. Cresswell. 
V. H. C. — S. W. Bennett, white. 
H. C. — H. Reeves. 

Class 25.— OLD ENGLISH GAME, COCK. [6 eni 

L (£1 10s.)— W. Nixon. 

n. (15s.) — 0. Priaulse. 

m. (10s.)— 0. Priaulse. 

H. C. — Rev. R. F. Maynard :— and G. Roper. 

Class 26.— OLD ENGLISHJGAME, HEN. [6 eni 

I. (£1 10s.)— J. T. Organ. 
IL (16s.)— W. Nixon. 
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HL (10s.) — Rev. R. F. Maynabd. 
"Y. H. C. — G. Roper. 
S. C, — 0. Priaulse. 

Class 27.— INDIAN GAME, COCK. [8 entries.] 

i. (£1 10«.) — John Frayn. 
IL (15s.) — James Frayne. 
UL (10s.) — H. Paynter. 
V. H. C— W. H. Bradikg. 
H. C— T. Turner. 

Class 28.— INDIAN GAME, HEN. [6 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — John Frayn. 
IE. (15s.) — James Fbayke. 
m. (lOs.)— W. Brknt. 
V. H. C— H. Paynter. 
H. C. — W. J. Oliver. 

Class 29.— MALAY, COCK, [3 entries. ( 

L (£1 10s.) — J. C. HUXTABLK. 

IL (16s.) — J. R. R. Mitchell. 
V. H. C. — John Frayn. 

Class 30.— MALAY, HEN. [3 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — J. C. HUXTABLE. 

H. (15s.) — John Frayn. 
V. H. C. — R. Parkhouse. 

Class 31.— FRENCH, COCK. \Q entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— F. Valpy, La Fleche. 
n. (15s.)— S. W. Thomas. 
IIL (10s.) — J. Hill, Eoudan. 
EL C— S. W. Thomas. 

Class 32.— FRENCH, HEN. [8 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— F. Valpy, La Fleche. 

H. (15s.) — F. Valpy, Houdun. 

UL (10s.)— S. W. Thomas. 

H. C. — Mrs. C. Hill and Mrs. Macokochie, Eoudan : — ^Mrs. C. HilIi 
id Mrs. Maconochie, Eoudan : — Miss F. A. Roberts, Eoudan : — ^and S. W. 

BOMAS. 

Class 33.— ANY OTHER DISTINCT BREED (not previously 

mentioned), COCK. [8 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— T. Turner, Poland, 
n. (15s.) — C. Payne, Qame, 
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HI. (10s.) — G. PoDGER, Spanish, 

H. C. — ^V. G. HUNTUSY. 

C. — ^F. Stoodley, Dominique, 

Class 34.— ANY OTHER DISTINCT BREED (hot pbkvioublt 

mentioned), hen. [9 entries.] 

I. (£1 10«.) — F. Stoodley, Dominique, 

H. (15«.>— T. Turner, Poland, 

m. (10«.) — L. Hake, Spanish, 

H. C. — G. C. Day, black red Game :— and V. G. Huhtlsy. 

CHICKENS OF 1887. 

Class 35.— COCHIN, BRAHMA, LANGSHAN, PLYMOUTH BOCK, 
WYANDOTTE, OR OBPINGTON, COCKEBEL. [11 entriea.] 

I. (£1 108.)— BoADEN and Thomas, WjfandoUe, Jan. 

H. (IBs,) — B. DE C. Peele, Orpington^ Jan. Sth. 

m. (10s.) — B. Holland, Jan. 3rd. 

H. C. — ^W. E. Dainton, Plymouth Rock :— Mrs. B. V. Dawes, «i?«r 
Wyandotte, Jan. 22nd : — A. and S. Donkin, Jan. 15th : — ^L. and T. Fawxs, 
Plymouth Rock, Jan. 5th : — and J. Wheeleb, Plymouth Rock^ Jan. 12th. 

Class 36.— COCHIN, BRAHMA, LANGSHAN, PLYMOUTH BOCK, 
WYANDOTTE, OR ORPINGTON, POLLET. [12 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — C. J. Else, silver Wyandotte, Jan. 2nd. 

H. (15s.) — ^R. Holland, Jan. 15th. 

III. (10s.) — J. Wheeler, Plymouth Rock, Jan. 12th. 

Class 37.— MINORCA, LEGHORN, HAMBURG, OR FRENCH, 

COCKEBEL. [Sentries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — W. T. Lambert, white Leghorn, Jan. 17th« 
n. (16s.) — L. and T. Fawkes, Minorca, Jan. 12th. 
m. (10s.) — A. Ransom, Leghorn, Jan. 2nd. 

Class 38.— MINORCA, LEGHOBN, H AMBUBG, OB FBENOH, PULLET. 

[5 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — L. and T. Fawkes, Minorca, Jan. 12th. 

IL (15s.) — A. Ransom, Leghorn, Jan. 2nd. 

H. C. — ^W. T. Lambert, white Leghorn, Jan. 17th : — and Mrs. Ldtd- 
Kay, Leghorn, Jan. 

Class 39.— DORKING, GAME, MALAY, OB ANY OTHER DISTINCT 
BBEED (not previously mentioned), COCKEBEL. [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — H. Beeves, Dorking, Jan. 1st 
IL (15s.) — C. LucKiN, Dorking, Jan. 12tt, 
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CA88 40.— DORKING, GAME, MALAY, OR ANY OTHER DISTINCT 
BREED (not previously mbntionbd), PULLET. [8 entries.] 

I. (£1 IDs.) — J. Blundell, Dorking^ Jan. 2nd. 

IE. (15«.) — James Fbayne, Indian Oamcy Jan. 9th. 

Xn. (10«.)— A. H. Skoyles,^ Old English Game, Jan. 27th. 

H. C. — H. Reeves, Dorking ^ Jan. 1st. 

LIVE TABLE POULTBY. 

Class 41.— PAIR OF COCKERELS OF 1897, OF ANY PURE 

BREED. [7 entries.] 

L (£1 10«.) and Special.* — ^W. Brent, Indian Game, Jan. or Feb. 

H. (15«.) — H. Reeves, Dorkings, Jan. Ist. 

m. (10s.) — W. R. Crofton, white Dorkingsy Jan. 

C. — J. W. Gore, Dorkings, Jan. 5th. 

Class 42.— PAIR OF PULLETS OF 1897, OF ANY PURE BREED. 

[6 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — ^A. Stone, Indian Game, Jan. 3rd. 
IL (15s.) — H. Reeves, Dorkings, Jan. 1st. 
HI. (10s.) — ^W. R. Crofton, white Dorkings, Feb. 
H. C. — W. Brekt, Indian Game, Jan. or Feb. 

Class 43.— PAIR OF COCKERELS OF 1897, OF A FIRST CROSS 
FROM ANY PURE BREEDS. [5 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — F. Read, Indian Game-Dorking, Feb. Ist. 
XL (15s.) — W. R. Crofton, White Dorking-Redcap, Jan. 
HL (lOs.) — ^H. Hill, Indian Game-Dorking. 
C. — Miss M. DoLBEN, Old English Game-Dorking, Jan. 6th. 

Class 44.— PAIR OF PULLETS OF 1897, OF A FIRST CROSS FROM 

ANY PURE BREEDS. [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 lOs.) — W. R. Crofton, Creve-Dorking, Jan. 

H. (15s.) — W. Abrey, Indian Game-Dorking, Jan. 1 5th. 

H. C— H. Hill, Indian Game-Dorking: — and C. Luckin, Dorking- 
Indian Gam£. 

SEIiIiINa CLASSES. 

Class 45.— ANY DISTINCT BREED, COCK (Price not to exceed £1 Is.). 

[16 entries.] 

I. (£1 lOs.) — J. England, Orpington. 
IL (15s.) — R. W. Webster, Cochin. 
m. (lOs.) — C. Luckin, Dorking. 

* A Silver Cup, given by Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, for the Best Pair of 
Cockerels or Pallets in Class 41, 42, 43, or 44. 
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V. H. C. — V. Gr. Huntley:— H. Lake, Plymouth Bock: — A. Lucus, 
Dorking : — and Maynabd and Ratcliffe. 

H. C. — H. Paynteb, Indian Game, 

Class 46.— ANY DISTINCT BREED, HEN (Pbicb not to exceed £1 k). 

[11 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.)— H. Hill. 

H. (15«.) — H. Reeves, Dorking. 

m. (lOs.) — J. C. Lamacbaft. 

V. H. C. — BosLEY and Layton, light Brahma : — and H. J. Gibbs, India 
Game. 

H. C. — W. E. Daixton: — ^C. Luck in, Dorking :—&nd R. W. Webbto, 
Brahma. 

DUCES, aEESE, AND TUBKEYR 

Class 47.— DRAKE OR DUCK (Aylesbuby). [6 entriea.] 
I. (£1 lOs.)— S. H. Bbown. 
IL (15s.)— F. Read. 
HL (lOs.) — ^Mrs. B. Radclyffe. 
H. C. — ^A. Bbown. 

Class 48.— DRAKE OR DUCK (Rouen). [13 entries.] 
L (£1 10s.)— V. G. Huntley. 
IL (£15s.)— V. G. Huntley. 
HL (10s.) — W. Cook and Sons. 
V. H. C. — S. H. Bbown : — and W. H. Gulliver. 
H. C. — W. Bygott. 

Class 49.— DRAKE OR DUCK (Pekin). [9 entries] 

L (£1 10s.)— J. F. Hill. 

IL (15».) — T. Allen. 

m. (10s.)— J. R. R. Mitchell. 

V. H. C. — S. H. Bbowk. 

H. C. — S. H. Bbown. 

Class 50.— GANDER. [3 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — H. T. GooDENOUGH, Emhden. 
EL (15s.) — Mrs. J. Hebditch, Toulouse. 

Class 51.— GOOSE. [3 entriea.] 

L (£1 10s.)— W. G. Watson. 

IL (15s.) — H. T. GooDENOUGH, Emhden. 

Class 52.— TURKEY, COCK. [9 entriefc] 
L (£1 10s.)— W. Stanfobd. 
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X"(15s.)— Miss M. B. St. John. 

IL (10s.) — Mrs. B. Radclyffe. 

7, H. C. — Mrs. R. Ashford : — and J. F. Hill. 

a. C. — H. T. GooDENOUGH : — G. Harper : — and Mrs, E. E. Uexshaw. 

Class 53.~TURKEY, HEN. [6 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.)— W. Stanford. 
CL (15s.) — J. R. R. Mitchell. 
EIL (10s.) — H. T. Goodenough. ' 
V. H. C— T. Rogers. 

DEAD TABLE POULTRY. 

Forwarded alive, and killed and plucked hy a Poulterer employed hy 

the Society,) 

Class 54.— PAIR OF COCKERELS OF 1897, OF ANY PURE 

BREED. [3 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — H. Reeves, Dorkings, Jan. 

n. (15s.)— ^W. E. Dainton, Plymouth Bocks, Jan. 14tb. 

H. C. — W. R. Crofton, white Dorkings, Feb. 

:lass 55.— pair of PULLETS OF 1897, OF ANY PURE BREED. 

[1 entry.] 

I. (£1 105.) — C. LucKiN, Dorkings, Jan. 20th. 

Jlass 56.— PAIR OF COCKERELS OF 1897, OF A FIRST CROSS 
FROM ANY PURE BREEDS. [5 entries.] 

I. (£1 10s.) — C. LucKiN, Dorking-Indian Game, Feb. 3rd. 

Class 57.— PAIR OF PULLETS OF 1897, OF A FIRST CROSS 
FROM ANY PURE BREEDS. \2 entries.] 

L (£1 10s.) — ;Manor Poultry Farm, Indian Game-Dorking, Jan. 
H. C. — C. LucKiN, Dorking-Indian Game, Feb. 3rd. 

Class 58.— PAIR OF DUCKLINGS OF 1897. [6 entries.] 
L (£1 10s.) and Special.* — F. Read, Aylesbury, March 2 1st. 
U. (15s.) — H. Hill, Aylesbury and Pekin, 
III. (10s.) — Mrs. Hebditch, Aylesbury, March 12th. 
H. C. — H. Hill, Aylesbury and Pekin, 



♦ A Silver Cup, given by Sir Walter Gilbey, Bart., for the Best Pair of 
•ckerels. Pullets, or Ducklings in Class 54, 55, 56, 57, or 58. 



Ixii 



Prizes in Art Union. 
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OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY AND FBIVIIiEaES OF 

MEMBEBSHTP. 

ANKUAL EXHIBinOKS. 

Tlie Society annually holds an Exhibition in some city or town in England 
•or Wales. Kach section of the ^^oci«.•ty*8 district is visited at intervali, » 
that most Members have an opiwrtunity of seeing the Show in their own neigh- 
bourhood every few years, rrizes to a largo amount arc given for Hont^ 
Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, Farm Produce, &c. Provision is alw) mado for tht 
exhibition of Agricultural Implements and Machinery, Seeds, Cattle FocHl^ 
Artificial Manures, and articles of general utility. A snbstantially-bnilt awl 
completely-cquipptrd Working-Dairy on a large scale is a special feature of tk* 
Kxhibitions. Here ex))lanutoi-y denionstmtions, and comparative tests of imple- 
ments and processes are carried on with the assistance of well-known practiv.-al 
and scientific experts, and Butter-making Competitions are held. Among otbor 
features of tin- Annual Meeting are Shoeing and Milking Competitions, Punliir 
Aud Horticultural Shows, and Exhibitions illustrative of Bee-keeping, Hoiut' 
Industries, Art-Manufacturey, and the Fine Arts. 

Memhership entitles to free admu^ion to the Annual Exhibition^ and al» tn ih 
Ornnd Stand ovrrlooking the Horse and Cattle Iting, to the JHeserved Stats in /A« 
Worhing Dairijy and to the vse of the Me-mhcrs' Special Patilion for Heading. 
Writing, rfc 

Entrifs can he made hy Members (electeA on or before the last Tuesday in January 
preceding the Shoir) at 10«. per entry for Horses {other than Hamessy, and o«. 
per entry for Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs. Xon-Members am required to pay tl per 
rntry for Horses (other than Harness) and 15«. per entry for the other Stuck 
named. Similar reductions in the Fees in the Farm Produee^ the Povliry^ and 
other Classes are made to Members. 

THE JOTJBirAL. 

All Members receive free of charge tlie Society* s Journal^ which is pviUiAei 

..mually^ bound in cloth. It has for its aim the dissemination of agricalUinl 

kiio\vled;;e in a jiopular form, and in ad<lition to original articles by well-knoini 

^'jricultural a"*horitie8, it contains particulars of the Society's eenend opeiutioiie, 

'" rei>ortd o ts experimental and research work, prize awards, financul state- 

-s. lists '^ iT*.T..iv/.,.ji^ reviews ^^ new books on agriculture, &c. (The price oi 

xubAxoj ^ i-Jiii »ui^ ANICAL FACILITIEB. 

^.^t. _ 'insulting Chemist (Dr. J. A. Voelcker, M.A., F.I.C.,&c.>. 
' -^suiting jjw.v .list (!Mr. W. Carruthers, F.R.S.), from whom Membenean 
■h'"^" /»*!/' •'./• ' • 'tifi*iftpj^ rnfc^g of charae, 

c « « »- o TKEKTS. 

..xin .A- -ti v^i->i"^ uxi .w. luuti" it experimental stations in Tarious part* 

'"ugd. . "'^' f^^hers are eux^bled to take part in ihe§e and to receive 
'\ereb 

'-"''' '^ - • -perimental station and laboraioiy attached to ita 
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Cheese School, and a similar department for carrying on researches in connection 
rith Cider-making. Here systematic investigations are conducted by a scientific 
•iaff, acting in conjunction with practical experts, detailed reports of which are 
'umiihed to Members. 

TEOHHIOAL SSUOATIOK. 

The Society conducts, on behalf of the Somerset County Council, a Cheese 
School, where Students are received and boarded, and also a Travelling Farrier}* 
School for promoting improvement in the Shoeing of Horses. Members are 
admitted free to witness the Teaching and Competitions at any of the Society's 
Schools. 

FINE ART AND AET-XAHUFAOrxrEES. 

One of the objects for which the Society was founded was the encouragemen 
«>f Arts as well as Agriculture, and, to tliis end, exhibitious of Paintings an 
Art-Manufactures are amiually held. The special aims of the Society in 
maintaining this department are: — 1st The encouragement of young Artists, 
especially, and of local efforts to bring art- workmanship to bear in the production 
of decorative or useful articles. 2nd. The exhibition of such art treasures as 
there may be in private or other coUecticms, to which the public, ordinarily, have 
Qo access. No charge is made to Artists for the exhibitions of their Paintings, 
^nd, in order to promote the sale of meritorious works, an Art Union is held, the 
>tizes for which are selected from the Pictures exhibited, a large sum being 
kxuiually voted by the Society towards their purchase. 



TERMS OF MEMBEBSHIF. 



AVKirAL BUBBCEIPTIOirB. 

Ordinary Members, not less than .. £1 

Tenant Farmers, the rateable value of whose holdings does not 
exceed £200 a-year, not less than . . . . . . . . 10/- 

Govemors, who are eligible for election as President or Vice-President, and 
vho subscribe not less than £2, are entitled, in addition to the privileges already 
aentioned, to an extra Season Ticket for the Annual Exhibition and to the 
jrrand Stand, &c. Governors subscribing more than £2 are entitled to a farther 
I'icket for every additional £1 subscribed. 

Members subscribing less than £1 are entitled to all the privileges of Member- 
hip except that of entering Stock at reduced fees, and their admission Ticket 
or the Annual Show is available for one day only inst-ead of for the whole time 
)f the Exhibition. 

LIFE OOXPOBinOVB. 

Governors may compound for their Subscriptions for future years by payment, 
Q advance, of £20 ; and Members by payment, in advance, of £10. Governors 
.nd Members who have subscribed for 20 years may become Life-Members on 
payment of half these amounts. 

Any person desirous of joining the Society can be proposed by a Member, 
r by 

Thos. F. Plowman, 

Secretary and Editor, 
4, Terrace Walk, Bath. 

Telegraphic Address :— '* Plowman, Bath." 
VOL. VIII. — F. S. e 
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ii3ati) anH SS^sst axCQ ^onti^etn iKTounties 



GENEBAIi IiAWS, 



As recised in accordance Vfith tJte Report of a Special Commtitee ; whiek BeooH 
was received and adopted by the Annual General Meeting of HaM&eni, ken m 

May 30, 1895. 

OOXPOSmOK OF THE 800IETT. 

I. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, Tnuteee, Goimeil. 
Treasurer, Secretary, and Members. 

OBJECTS. 

II. The Society shall have the following objects : — 

a. To hold Exhibitions of breeding stock, agricultural implements, andancb 
other articles ooimected with agriculture, arts, manufaotores or commeree 
as may be determined upon by the Ck>uncil. 

h. To conduct practical and scientific investigations in agriculture. 

€. To promote technical education in agriculture by proTiding mesni of 
systematic instruction. 

d. To publish a Journal for circulation. 

STIBSCEIPTIOKS. 

III. The Annual Subscriptions for Members shall be as follows: — 

Governors (who are eligible for election as President or Vice-Presi- 
dent) not less than .. .. .. .. .. .. £2 

Ordinary Members, not loss than .. .. .. .. .. £l 

Tenant Farmers (the rateable value of wliose holding does not 

exceed £200 a-year) not less than .. .. .. ., 10/- 

IV. The payment of £20 in one sum shall constitute a GoTernor for life, and of 
£10 in one sum an Ordinary Member for life ; but any Governor who has nib- 
scribed nut less than £2 annually for a period of twenty years may heoome a life 
Governor on the further payment of £10 in one sum ; and any Ordinaiy Membw, 
who has subscribed not less than £1 annually for the same period, may heoome a 
Life-Member on the further payment of £5 in one sum. 

V. Subscriptions shall become due and be pavable in advance on the Ist of 
January in each year or as soon as the Subscriber has been elected a MsBobcr. 
When the election takes place during the last quarter ot the year the ■obsciiptioo 
payable on election will be considereid as applying to the ensuing year. 

Yl. A Member shall be liable to pay his subscription for the oonent year 
unlesa he shall have given notice, in writing, to the Secretary before Januazy 
1 ft of his intention to withdraw. 

OOYEBKIHO BODY. 

VII. The entire management of the Society — including the maVing of Bn- 
lawH, election of Members, determining the Prizes to be awaided, ^ppointng 
Committees, fixing the Places of Meetings and Exhibitions, appointing or lemoring 
tho Treasurer, Secretary, and such other officers as may be requirra to cany oa 
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the business of the Society — shall be vested in the Council, who shall report its 
proceedings at the annual meetings of the Society. 

VIII. The Council shall consist of the Patron (if any), President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Trustees, and Treasurer (who shall be ex-officio Members), and of sixty-six 
elected Members. 

ELECTION OF FEESISEKT, YICdS-PBSSIllSHTB, TBV8TEE8, AXTD GOVNGIL. 

IX. The electionof a President for the year, of any additional Vice-President, 
of Trustees, and of the Members of Council representing the Divisions named in 
Law X., shall take place at the Annual Meeting of the Society, and they shall 
enter into office at the conclusion of the Exhibition during which such Annual 
Meeting has been held. 

X. The sixty-six Members of the Council referred to in Laws VIII. and IX. 
shall consist of fifty-eight persons residing or representing property in the fol- 
lowing Divisions, viz. : — 

Twelve from the Counties of Devon and Cornwall, which shall be called the 

Western Division ; 
Twenty-four from the Counties of Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts, which shall 

be called the Central Division ; 
Twelve from the Counties of Hants, Berks, Oxon, Bucks, Middlesex, Surrey, 

Sussex, and Kent, which shall be called the Southern Division ; and 
Ten from the Counties of Worcester, Gloucester, Hereford and Monmouth, 

and the Principality of Wales, which shall be called the North-Weet^m 

Division. 

The remaining eight shall be elected (irrespective of locality) horn, the general 
body of Members, and shall form a Division which shall be called the " Without 
Reference to District" Division. 

XI. One half of the elected Members in each of the five Divisions named in 
Law X. shall retire annually by rotation, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

XII. The Council shall have power to nominate a President, Vice-Presidents, 
Trustees, and Members of Council for the approval of the annual meeting, and 
to fill up such vacancies in their own body as are left after the annual meeting, 
or as may from time to time occur during the interval between the annual 
meetings. 

Xni. Nominations to offices, election to which is vested in the whole body of 
Members, must reach the Secretary ten days before the meeting at which such 
vacancies are to be filled up. 

MEEinros. 

XTV. The Annual Meeting of the Society shall take place during the holding 
of the annual Exhibition. 

XV. Special general meetings of the Society may be convened by the President 
on the written requisition of not less than three Members of Council ; and all 
Members shall have ten days' notice of the object fur which they are called 
together. 

XVI. No Member of less than three months' standing, or whose subscription 
is in arrear, shall be entitled to vote at a meeting. 

SZEIBITIOHS. 

XVII. The annual Exhibitions of the Society shall be held in different Citiea 
or Towns in successive years. 

XVin. All Exhibitors shall pay such fees as may be fixed by the Council. 
Members subscribing not less than £1 per annum, who have been elected previous 
to February Ist, and have paid the subscription for the current year, shall be 
entitled to exhibit at such reduction in these fees as the Council shall determine. 

e 2 



Ixviii General Laws. 



PEIZES. 

XIX. All prizes offered at the cost of the Society shall be open for compctilion 
to the United Kingdom. 

XX. No person intending to compete for any prize offered at the annual 
Exhibition shall be eligible to act as a judge or to have any voice in the selection 
of judges to award the premiums in the depckrtment in which he exhibits. 

XXI. If it be proved to the satisfaction of the Council that any person has 
attempted to gain a prize in this, or in any other Society, by a false certificate 
or by a misrepresentation of any kind, such person shall thereupon be for the- 
future exclud€Kl from exhibiting in this Society. 

JOTJBHAI. 

XXII. The Proceedings of the Society, Awards of Prizes, Financial State- 
ments, and List of Officers, Governors and Members shall be printed annually 
in the Society's Journal, and every Governor and Member, not in arrear with \a» 
Hubscription, shall be entitled to receive one copy, free of expense, and there 
tihsM be an sidditional number printed for sale. 

POLITICS. 

I 

XXIII. No subject or question of a political tendency shall be introduced at 
amy meeting of this Society. 

ALTEEATIOKS IH LAWS. 

XXIV. No new General Law shall be made or existing one altered, added to 
or rescinded, except at an annual or special general meeting, and then only pro- 
vided that a statement of particulars, in writing, shall have been sent to the 
Secretary at least twenty-one days previous to the meeting at whidi the question 
is to be considered. 
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"Etet of Officers. 

18«T-W. 

CARDIFF MEETING. 

■ 01 

PATBOH. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

PBESIDEVT FOB 1897-98. 

IE RIGHT HON. THE LORD WINDSOR, Hewell Grange, Bromsgrove. 

TBUSTEES. 

•AcLAND, The Right Hon. Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., Killerton, Exeter. 
Paget, The Right Hon. Sir Richard Horner, Bart., Cranmore Hall. 

Shepton Mallet. 
Lennard, Sir John Farnaby, Bait., Wickbam Court, West Wickham, Kent. 

yiGS-PBI8IDSHT8. 

York, H.R.H. The Duke of, K.G. . . , York House, London, S.W. 

♦AcLAND, Right Hon. Sir T. D., Bart. . Killerton, Exeter 
ACLA^D, C. T. D Holnicote, Taunton 

* Amherst, Earl Montreal, Sevenoaks, Kent 

Bath, Marquess OF Longleat, Warminster 

Belfield, John Primley Hill, Torquay 

Brymer, W. E., M.P Ilsington House, Doichester 

•Clarendon, Earl of The Grove, Watford [Devon 

♦Clinton, Lord Heanton Satchville, Beaford, N. 

♦Cork and Orrery, Earl of ... . Marston, Fi-ome [ce>ter 

♦Coventry, Earl of Croome Court, Severn Stoke, Woi- 

Daw, R. R. M Spurbarne, Exeter 

Devonshire, Duke of, K.G Chatswoi*th, Derbyshire 

DiGBY, G. D. W Sherboine Castle, Sherborne 

♦DuciE, Earl op Tortworth, Falfield, R.S.O. 

♦Kortescue, Earl . . . . . . . Castle Hill, Soath Molton 

GiBBS, A Tyntesfield, Bristol 

Goring, Rev. J Wiston Park, Steyning 

Hippesley, J. H Ston Easton, Somerset 

Hulse, Sir K., Bart Biwmore, Salisbury 

♦Ilchester, Karl of Melbury, Dorchester 

•Jersey, Earl of Middleton Park, Bicester, Oxon. 

Knyfton, T. Tutton Uphill, Weston-super-Mare 

♦Lansdowne, Marquess of, K.G. . . . Bowood, Calne 

Leconfield, Lord Petworth House, Sussex [Kent 

Lennard, Sir J. F., Bart. ..... Wickham Court, West Wickham, 

♦Llewelyn, Sir J. T. D., Bart., M.P. . . Penllergare, Swansea 

♦Lopes, Sir M., Bart Maristow, Roborough, S. Devon 

LoYD, Lewis Monk's Orchard, Bromley, Kent 

MiLDMAY, Sir H. St. John, Bart. . . . Dogmerefield Park, Winchfield 

♦Montagu of Beaulieu, Lord . • . Palace Hou8«', Beauliea, Hants \ 
Moore-Stevens, J. C Winscott, Great Torrington 

*•* Those to' whose names an asterisk (*) is prefixed have filled the ofiioe of PreaUent. 
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Vice-Presidents— eon<mti«c/. 

MORETOX, Lord Saraden Hooaey Chipping Norton 

^MoRLET, Earl op .Salti-am, PlymptoDy Deroo 

MORRELL, G. Herbert, M.P Headington Hill Hall, Oxford 

^Mount-Edgcumbe, Earl of ... . Mount Edgcumbe, Devonport 

Neville-Grenville, R Butleigh Court, Glastonbury 

NoRTHUUBERLAj^D, DuKB OK ... • Alburj PUrk, Guildfbrd 

*0n8L0W, Earl of 7, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 

Paget, The Right Hon. Sir R. H., Bait. Cnuunore Hall, Shepton Mallet 

PiNNBY, W Soinerton 

POLTiHORE, Lord Poltimore, Exeter 

^PORTMAN, Viscount Brjanston, Blandford 

Portal, Melville Laver8todcHouse,MidieldeTer,HiBt* 

Saint Germans^ Earl of Port Elliot, Demoport 

Serine, H. D Claverton Manor, Bath. 

Somerset, Duke of Maiden Bradley, Bath 

Stort-Maskeltne, N Basset Down House, Swindon 

Stuclet, Sir G. S., Bart l^loreton, Bideford, N. Dttron 

^Temple, Earl Newton Paric, Bath. 

Thynne, Lord Henry Muntham, Worthing 

*Tredeoar, Lord Tredegar Park, Newport, Monmoutk 

*Tremayne, John Heligan, St. Austell 

Walrond, Sir W. H., Bart., M.P.. . . Bradfield, Cullompton 

* Warwick, Earl of Warwick Castle 

Winchester, Marquess OF . . . • Amport St« Marj's, AndoTer 
Tub Lord Warden of the Stannaries. 
The Surveyor-General of the Duchy of Cornwalu 
The Receiver-General of the Duchy of Cornwall. 

*«* Those to whose names an asterisk (*) is prefixed have filled the ofBoe of FnsUent. 
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MEMBERS OF COUNCIL. 

EX-OFFIOIO MBMBEBSv 



The Patron 
Thb Pbksidext. 
The Vicb-Pbksidekts. 



Thb Tbbasubeb. 

Tug CottsnvnHo SnaTcroB. 



I •> a:i -t 



BL£CTED 

WESTERN DIVISION (Devon and Cokswall), 
(12 BtpruenUUivet.) 



Elected ml896:— 
Same^ Addreu, 

C R.. . . Hartwell House, Exeter 
R. . . • Gombe, Honiton 
, Sib J.. Bt . Shobrooke Park, Creditoo 
IB, Sib W. R.» 

. . . . Ueanton, Barnstaple 
^ K. . . • TbonrertoD, Devon. 
Sd6bll,0ol. A. Cowley Place, Ez^er 



Elected in ISQ7;^ 
A'amf, Addrest, 

BouTHo, T. B., M.P. Treridden, Penxanoe 
IJTMoon), F. W. . . Bampfyide House, Escier 
Kino, Sib D. Duck- 
worth, Bart . . Wear House, Exeter 
Samdkbb, E. J. . . Stoke House, Exeter 
SiLurAXT, A. 0. • Coombe, Copplestone 
VOBFBR, W. P. , . Merafleld, Pfympton 



CENTRAL DIVISION (Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts). 

(24 Bqpresentativet.) 



>L. Q. 



T, E. T. D. 
T T 

3E.H.,M.P. 



Springfield House, l^epton 

Mallet 
Cbarlton House, Lndwell, 

Salisbury 
Hinton Charterhouse, Bath 
Havyet Lodge, Langford, 

R.S.O., Somerset 
Hadspen House.CastleCar7 
LTN, E. H., Langford Court, Langford, 

Somerset 
M. St. J. . Chapel House, Bath 
Siu A. W., 
. . . . Grittleton, Chippenham 

H. B. . . Chippenham 

x,MajobC.D. Evercreecb, Bath 

CoL. H. M.. Warleigh Manor, Bath 

IS, E. W.. . Herringston, Dorchester 



Bbown, W. J. 4 . Middlehill House, Box, 

Wilrs 
Digbt, J. K. W., 

M.P Sherborne Castle, Sherborne 

Dtkb, T. . . . Long Ashton Lodge, Clifton 
Edwarm, C. L. F. . The Court, Axbridge, 

Somerset 
Farwkll, F. 6. . . 11, Laura Place, Bath 
FowLBB, W. H. . . Claremont. Taunton 
GiitBuHs, 6. . . . Tunley Farm, near Bath 
Hall, J. F. . . . Sbarcombe, Wells, Somer- 
set 
Hkytesbuuy, Lord . Heytesbnry, Wilts 
Hood, Sib A. Ac- 
land, Bart., M.P. St. Audries, Bridgwater 
Skinmeb, a. C. . Pound, Biubop's Lydeard, 

Somerset 
Rtrachet, E , M.P. . Pensford, Somerset 



THERN DIVISION (Hants, Berks, Oxon, Bucks, Middlesex, Surrey, 

Sussex, and Kent). 
(12 ItepresentativetJ) 



\. F. M. . . Bladon, Woodstock 

;, C. R. . . Grange Cottage, Aires- 
ford, Hants 

j>, A. . . Eatons, Steyning 

F. ... 44, Great Ormond Street, 

Bloomsbury, London 
ead, C, F.L.S. BarmingHouse,Maidstbne 

IS, A. G. . . Portsea, Hants 



AsHCKoiiT, W. . .13, The Waldrons, Croy- 
BoTK lbb,Capt.W.J.C. The Elms, Taplow [don 
CuNDALL,U. M.,F.S.A.Ricbmond, Surrey 
Jones, H. P. . . . Beaufort House, Win- 
chester 
Paik, C. . . . . Orosvenor House, Stock- 
bridge, Hants 
Surrov, M. J. . . Wargrave Manor, Twy- 

ford, R.S.O., Berks 



I-WESTERN DIVISION (Worcestershire, Gix)ucestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Monmouthshire, and Wales). 
(10 BqtretenUUiva.) 

GHT, J. II. . Hampton Court, Leomin* Baker, G. £. Lloyd Hardwicke Court, Olou- 

[Sevem cester 

Brst, Capt. J. C. . . Vivod. Llangollen 

Buck, A Worcester 

Tatlob, H. W. . . Showle Court, Ledbury 

. The Leen, Pembridge, 
Hereford 



ster 



, G. E. . . Ham Court. Upton-on- 
A North Hill, Swansea 



?, C. D. 
►N, R. 



. Newport, Mon. 
. The Duffryn, Newport, I Turner, A. P. 
Mon. 



iPT. T. G. 

C. . 
r, T. . 



WITHOUT REFERENCE TO DISTRICT DIVISION. 

(*8 B^presentatives,) 

. Dean House, Wliitchurch, Cobb, H. M. . . . Htgham, Kent 

Hants Nafbb, Col. W. D. . 84, Oomwall Gaidens, 

wt..^« i>.*ir fi*<»nin« Loodoin,S.W. tWarwtek 

. . Wiston Park, Stigming Jutland. Howard P. MoxhpU Pad^ £rdlBg|0D, 

. . Dorchester, Oxon ' Skyjiodb, R. A. H. . 46, Earl StaMi, MaMslone 



There is at the present time one yacancy in the Without Reterence to District DiTidon 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 1897-98. 

[The Pbesidemt is ex-offido Member of all Committees.] 

AOBIOULTUBAL EBUOATIOIT. 

Paget, Right Hon. Sib R. H., Bajt., Chturtnan. 



AcLAND, Rt. Hon. Sir T. 

D., Bart. 
ACLAND, C. T. D. 
ALLENf J. D. 

Best, Col. G. 



Edwards, C. L. F. 
Gibbons, G. 
Goring, Rev. J. 
hobuouse, h. (m.p.) 
Knollts, C. R. 



Bolitho, T. B. (M.P.) 

(With power to add to their number.) 



Lathak, T. 

Lennard, Sib J. F., Bart 
Llewellyn, £. H. (H.P.) 
Maskeltne, N. Stobt- 
Sutton, M. J. 



Best, Col. 

Boteler, Capt. W. J. C. 



ALLOTMEKT. 

Best, Capt. J. C, Chairman, 

Edwards, C. L. F. | Napier, H. B. 

Gib dons, G. | SillifaKT, A. 0. 



ABT8. 

AcLAND, Right Hon. Sir T. D., Bait., CStaimuau 
WyATT-EDGELL, CoL. A., Vice-Chairman. 



acland, c. t. d. 
Bath, Marquess of 

CUNDALL, H. M. (F.S.A.) 
Daw, K. K. M. 



Farwell, F. G. 
Hall, J. F. 
Moore-Stevens, J. C. 



Morrell, G. H. (M.P.) 
Naper, Col. W. D. 
Williams, £. W. 



(Willi power to add to their number.) 



Best, Capt. J. C. 
Boteler, Capt. W. J. C. 



COHTBA0T8. 

Llewellyn, E. H. (M.P.), Chairman, 

Edwards, C. L. F. | Napier, H. B. 

Mason, A. 



Neville-Grehyille, R. 



DAIBY. 

Acland, C. T. D., Chairman. 

Acland, Rt. Hon. Sir T. Giubons, G. 
D., Bart. Hall, J. F. 

Allen, J. D. Knollys, C. R. 

AsHCROFT, W. i Latham, T. 

Edwards, C. L. F. Lennard, Sir J. F., Bart. 

Fowler, W. H. Llewellyn, E. H. (M.P.) 



Maskeltne, N. Stobt- 
Napier, H. B. 
Neville-Grenvuxk, R. 
Paget, Rt. Hon. Sir B. H., 

Bart 
WlPPELL, R. 



Acland, C. T. D. 

ALLEN, J. D. 

ashcroft, w. 
Dyke, T. 
Druce, a. F. M. 
Farwell, F. G. 



DISQUAUFTDrO. 

The Stewards of Horses. | The Stewards of Stock* 

The Steward of Poultry, 

EXPEBIMEHTS. 

Acland, L'ight Hon. Sir T. D., Bart., Oioirman, 



Gibbons, G. 
Gibson, J. T. 
Heytesbury, Lord 
Knollys, C. R. 
Lennard, Sir J. F., Bart. 
Llewellyn, £. H. (M.P.) 

(With power to add to their uumU*r.) 



Maskeltnk, N. Stost- 

NETILLB-GBEirTlLLi; B. 

Paqbt, Rt. Hox. >ra B*H., 

Bart. 
Sutton, U, J 
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FIHAHCE. 

Collins, C. R., CJmnnan, 
Dyke, T. | Martis, G. E, 



C. T. D. 
JPT. J. C. 
:, Capt. W. J. C. 



IMPLEMSHT EEOTTLATI0H8. 

Shelley, Sir J., Chairman, 
Edwards, C. L. K. 

GiBHONS, G. 

Heytesbl*ry, Lord 

LL£WELLY2r, E, H. (M.P.) 



Mason, A. 
Napier, H. B. 
Neville-Grenyille, R. 



JOUBHAL. 

Acland, Right Hon. Sir T. D., Bart., Chairman. 

C. T. D. I Dymond, F. W. I Martin, G. E. 

Maskelyne, N. Story- 



J. D. 

OL. G. 
W.J. 
A. K. M. 



JUDO£B' SELECnOH. 

Lennard, Sir J. F., Bart., Chairman, 



Gibbons, G. 
Hall, J. F. 
Moore-Stevens, J. C. 



Shellet, Sir J., Bart 
SiLLIFANT, A. 0. 

Williams, E. W. 



EAILWAY ABRAK0EMENT8 AND ADVEBTISEXEHTS. 



T, Earl 

ARL OF 

RY, Earl of 
A. F. M. 



Best, Capt. J. C, Chairman. 
Ilcuester Earl of 
Lennard, Sir J. F., Bart. 
Lopes, Sir M., Bart. 



Mason, A. 
Morley, Earl of 
Shelley, Sir J., Bart. 



(With power to add to their number.) 



8ELECTI0H. 

The Chairmen of all other Committees. 

SHOW DATES. 

airmen of the Allotment, Dairy, Finance, Implement Regulations, 
ILWAY Arrangements, and Stock Prize-Sheet Committees, and The 
■ward of Works. 

(With power to add two to their number.) 



J. D. 

Iarquess of 

^L. G. 

W.J. 

, T. 

A. F. M. 



STOCK PBIZE-SHEET. 

Lennard, Sir J. F., Bart, Chairman. 



Gibbons, G. 
Heytesbury, Lord 
Llewellyn, E. H. (M.P.) 
Marker, K. 
Moore-Stevens, J. C. 



Sanders, E. J. 
Shelley, Sir J., Bart. 

SiLLIFANT, A. 0. 

Stanford, A. 
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EXAMINATION OF PLANTS AND SEEDS.' 

of the Bath and West and Southern Countiei Soeiety, who may also 
embers of other Agrioultnral Soeietiei, are partienlarly requested, in 
ing for ETamiuation of Flaats and Seeds, to state that they do so as 
bers of the first-named Sodety. 

ncil have arranged for the fc^lowing rates of charge for the exami- 
' the Society's Consulting Botanist, of Plants and Seeds for the bond fide 
ridual information and benefit of Members of the Society (not being 
), The charge for examination must be paid at the time of application, 
arriago of all parcels must be prepaid. 

KNTi on the purity and gcrminatios power of a sample of seed, ttatijig the aorta 

unoant of any other s^ds found tnerein it. 

mination of tne species of any weed or other plant, or of any epiphjrte or vegetable 

lite, with a report on its habits, and the means fur ita extermination or prevention 1«. 

rt on any disease affecting fiurm crops 1«. 

mination of the species of a collection of natural grasses found in any d^ric^ 

a report on their habits and pasture value 6«. 

\e Consulting Pianist's Beportt on Seeds are furnished to enable Jiembers,'-pur- 
teeds and com for Agricultural or MorticuUural purposes," to test the value qf what 
nd not to be used or nutde available for advertisistg or trade purposes. 

PURCHASE OF SEEDS. 

archaser should obtain from the vendor, by invoice or otherwise, a 
^signation of the seed he buys, with a guarantee that it contains not 
Q a specified amount of other seeds, and is free from ergot, or, in the 
3ver8, from dodder, and of the percentage of seeds that will germinate. 
^rmiDation of cereals, green crops, clover, and timothy grass should be 
lan 90 per cent ; of fox-tail not less than 60 per cent. ; of other grasses 
lan 70 per cent. 

tuncil strongly recommend that the purchase of prepared mixtures should 
d, and that the difierent seeds to be sown should be purchased separately. 

RUCTIONS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING SAMPLES. 

I. Seeds. 
ling seed or com for examination the utmost care must be taken to 
air and honest sample. In the case of grass-seeds the sample should 
from the centre of the sack or bag, and in all cases from the buUv 
to the purchaser and not from the purchase sample. When bought by 
tie whole or part of that sample should also be sent, 
it is considered necessary to secure legal evidence, the sample should be 
m the bulk and placed in a sealed bag in the presence of a reliable 
fho is acquainted with the identity of the bulk, and care should be 
t the purchased sample and bulk hie not tampered with after delivery, 
or come in contact with any other sample or stock, 
ince of grass and other small seeds should be sent, and two ounces 
3 or larger seeds. The exact name under which the seed has been 
lould be sent with it. 

eeds should he sent at least foub Weeks, and clover-seeds two Weeks 
y are required, and they should not he soion until the report has heen 

II. Plants. 

acting specimens of plants, the whole plant should be taken up, and the 
ken from the roots. If possible, the plants must be in flower or fruit, 
aid be packed in a light box, or in a firm paper parcel, 
ens of diseased plants or of parasites should bie forwarded as fresh as 

They should be placed in a bottle, or packed in tinfoil or oil-silk, 
cimens should be accompanied with a letter specifying the nature of 
aation required, and stating any local circumstances (soi^ situation, &c.) 
the opinion of the sender, would be likely to throw light on the inquiry. 

or letters containing seeds or plants for examination (carriage or 
repaid) must be addressed to Mr. W. Cabbuthebs, F.B.S., 43, G^tral 
870od, London, S.E. 
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ANALYSES OF FERTILISERS, FEEDIKG-STUFFS, 

WATERS, SOILS, &c. 

Appliedble only to the ease of Persons who an not eommereiatty migagei k fl 
manufcuiture or sale of any tubstanee tent for Analysis,) 

Members of the Bath and West and Sonthem Oonntlei Sooiety, who may ili 
be Xembers of other Agricnltnral Societies, are partieiilarly roqnestid, 1 
applying for Analyses, to state that they do lo at Xembers of tlie ftn 
named Society. 

The Council have fixed the following rates of ChAi|^ for Chemical AnalysU to MenAen of tl 
Society. 

These privileges nre applicable only when the Analyses are for bond-JIde sgikoltnnl p< 
poses, and are required by Menil^rs of the Society for their own use and gnldaooe in reqwct 
lanns or land in their own occupation and within the United Kingdom. 

The analyses are given on the understanding that they are required for the fndtridail ii 
Role benefit of the Member applying for them, and must not be used for otbw persows or 1 
commercial purposes. 

Ijand or estate agents, baillffSf and others, when forwarding sampl««, are reqolred to tU 
the names of those Members on whose behalf they apply. 

Members are also allowed to t«nd for analysis under these privil^^es any manures or UitSk 
stuffs to be used by tbeir outgoing tenants, or which are to be given free of cost to their occopji 
tenants. 

The analyses and reports may not be communicated to either vendor or manuliictarer, txa 
in cases of dispute. 

Members are requested, when applying for an analysis, to quote the nnmber in tbs ^o^ob 
schedule under whicn they wisli it to be made. 

No. 

1. — Anopinionof the purity of bone-dust or oil<a1ce (each sample) . . . . Si. I 
2. — An analysis of sulphate or muriate of ammonia, or of nitrate of soda, together with 

an opinion as to whether it be worth the price charged I 

3. — An analysis of guano; showing the proportion of moisture, oraaniu matter, sand, 
phosphate of lime, alkaline salts and ammonia, together witn an opInioD as to 

whether it be worth the price charged 

4. — An analysis of mineral superphosphate of lime for soluble phoepiiatea onlyt to- 
gether with an opinion as to wlictlier it be worth the price charged • 
6. — An analysis of superphosphate of lime, dissolved bones, &c, showing the proportiODs 
of moisture, organic matter, sand, soluble and insoluble phosphates, snl^iate of 
lime, and ammonia, together with an opinion as to whether it be worth the price 

cliarged 

6.— An analysis of bone-dust, basic slag, or any other ordinary artificial manure^ togilher 

with un opinion as to whetlier it be worth the price charged 

7. — An analysis of compound ariitldal manures, animal products, refuse sabetances nssd 

for manure, &c flruBi lOf. to 

». — An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime If. 

9. — An analysis of limestone, showing the proportion of lime and magnesia . . . ' 
lu. — An analysis of limestone or marls, showing the proportion of carbonate, idM^ibals^ 

and sulphate or lime and ma^iesia, with sand and clay 

1 1 . — Partial analysis of a soil, including determinations of clay, sand, oiiganio matttf, and 

carbonate of lime 

2. — Complete analysis of a soil 

"^ ^u analysis of oil-cake or other substance used for feeding porposea, ebowing the 
proportion of moisture, oil, mineral matter, albimainous matter, and woodylbRy 
ds well as of starch, gum, and sugar in the aggregate; and an opinkm of Its 

eeding and fattening or uiilk-producing properties 

Analysis of any vegetable product 

u.— Determination of the " hardness " of a sample of water before and after boilhig . . 
C. — Analysis or water of land-drainage, and of water used for irrigation .... 

7. — Analysis of water used for domestic purposes £11 

^n analysis of milk (to assist Members in the management of their Dalrlee and 
-lerds, bond fide for their own inrormation and not fur trade purpoiea, nor for «n 

1 connection with the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts) 

rsonal consultation with the Consulting Chemist. (To prevent dlaapmlittBNiit 
t is suggested that Members desiring to hold a consultation with the GoDsaltfaic 

Chemist should write to make aii appointment) 

V Jonsultation by letter '. . •• 

* — Consultation necessitating the writing of three or nmre letters 

'embers wishing to exercise their privileges on the above-named terms, tfMmM forward ti 
^...ples for examination, bv post or parcel ^ prepaid, to the Consnlttng Chenlit, Dt. JO 
^ iJtJUSTUS VOhLCKKK. M.A., F.I.C.. 22, Tudor Street. New Bridge Street, LouIqii, KCL 
./- f<Mi, w n.i»^i« ir-\»* he sent to the Consulting Chemist at the Ubm <tf appliesUoB. 
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GUIDE TO PURCHASERS OF FERTILISERS AND 

FEEDING-STUFFS. 



>BB the psoyisions of the Fertiliflers and Feeding Stuffs Act of 1893, DiBtrict 
icultuial Analysts have been appointed throughout the country to examine 
pies taken in compliance with the Act. Inasmuch, however, as the procedure 
issitated in these cases is very complicated. Members of the Bath and West 
Soathem Counties Society wUl fina it much simpler to avail themselves of 
prtyileges afforded by the Society, and will be able to protect themselves, 
1 amply and with far less trouble, by making their purchases in accordance 
h. the following directions, and by stipulating that purchases shall be inbjoet 
he axLaly^ and report of the Society'i Ooninlting Ohemiit. 

'urchasers are recommended in every case to insist upon having an Invoice 
an to them. This invoice should set out clearly : — 

Q the case of Fertilisera — 

(1.) the name of the fertiliser ; 

(2.) whether the fertiliser be artificially oompoimded or not ; 
(3.) the minimum analysis guaranteed in respect of the principal fertilis- 
ing ingredients. 

n the case of Feeding-Stnifk — 

(1.) the name of the article ; 

(2.) the description of the article : whether it has been made from one 
substance or seed only, or from more than one. 
S'OTE. — The use of the terms " Linseed-cake," " Cotton-cake," &c., implies 

that these cakes shall be ^' pure," and purchasers are recommended to 

insist upon these terms being used without any qualification such as 

**95 per cent.," **as imported," &c. "Oil-cake" should be avoided. 

Mixed feeding-cakes and meals should be only purchased with a 

euaranteed analysis.) 
[embers of the Society should see that the Invoices agree accurately with 
orders given by them, and, in giving these orders, they should stipulate that 
goods come up to the guarantees set out in the following list, and that they 
{old subject to the analysis and report of the Consulting Chemist of the Batik 
. West and Southern Counties Society. 



FEBTILISSE8. 

taw Bones, Bone-meal, or Bone-dust to be guaranteed *' pure," and to contain 
less than 45 per cent, of Phosphate of Liiue, and not less than 4 per cent, of 
monia. 

Knled Bones to be guaranteed " pure," and to contain not less than 55 per 
t. of Phosphate of Lime, and not less than 1 per cent, of Anunonia. 

[ineral Superphosphate of Lime to be guaranteed to contain a certain 
outage of "Soluble Phosphate." [From 25 to 28 per cent, of Soluble 
ephate is an ordinarily good quality.] 

issolved Bones to be guaranteed to be " made from raw bone and acid only," 
to be sold as containing stated minimum pi^rcentages of Soluble Phosphate, 
duble Phosphates, and Ammonia. 

ompound Artificial Xannres, Bone Manures, Bone Compounds, ftc, to be sold 
inalysis stating the minimum percentages of Soluble Phosphate, Insoluble 
tsphates, and Ammonia contained. 

asic Slag to be guaranteed to contain a certain percentage of Phosphoric 
d [a good quality contains 17 jier cent, or more of Phosphoric Acid], and to 
sufQciently finely ground that 80 to 90 per cent, passes through a sieve 
ing 10,000 meshes to the square inch. 

eruvian Ouano to be described by that name, and to be sold by analysis 
ing the minimum pciccntagcs of Phosphates and Ammonia. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia to bo guaranteed to bo ** purs," and to contain not Im 
than 24 [)er cent, of Ammonia. 

Nitrate of Soda to bo guaranteed to contain 95 per cent, of pure Nitrate 
of Soda. 

Kainit to be guaranteed to contain 23 per cent, of Sulphate of Potash. 

All Fertilisers to be delivered in good and suitable condition for sowing. 

FEEDIN0-8TVF7B. 

Idnieed Cake, Gotten Cake (Decorticated and UndecorticatedX and Bape Oiki 

(for feeding pur})08i^8) to bo pure, i.e. prepared only from the one kind of seed 
from which their name is derived. The report of the Consulting Chemist of the 
Bath and West and Southern Counties Society to bo condoBiTe as to the 
'* purity " or otherwise of any feeding-stuffs. 

Xized Feeding Cakea, Meals, ftc, to be sold on a guaranteed analysis. 



TNSTEUCTIONS FOR SELECTING AND SENDING 

SAMPLES FOE ANALYSIS. 

GEinSBAIi BUIiES. 

1. — A sample taken for analysis should bo fairly repreBentative of Ike hAh 
from which it has been drawn. 

2. — ^The sample should reach tlu; Analyst in the same oondiium as it was at the 
time when drawn. 

FEBTILI8EBS. 

AVhen FertUiiers are delivered in bags, selccl four or five of these from the 
bulk, and either turn them out on a floor and rapidly mix their contents, or 
else drive a shovel into each bag and draw out from aa near the centre 
OS possible a couplo of shovelfuls of the manure, and mix these quickly an 
a tiuor. 

Halve the heap obtained in either of these ways, take one-half (reiecting the 
other) and mix again rapidly, flattening down with the shovel any lumps that 
tipi)ear. Boi)eat this operation until at last only some three or four pounds 
are loft. 

From this fill three tins, holding from }-lb. to 1-lb. each, mark, fasten up 
and seal each of these. Send one for analysis, and retain the others for 
ref<?rence. 

Or, — the manure may l>e put into glass bottles provided with weli-flttiag 
rorks ; the bottles should l>e labelled and the corks sealed down. The sample 
sent for analysis can be packed in a wooden box and sent by post or ralL 

Wheu manures aro delivered in bulk, portions should lio sucocssivelT drawn 
from different ytari* of the bulk, tho heap being turned over now and again. 
The portions drawn should ho thoroughly mixed, sub-divided, and, fluJly, 
samples should be taken as before, except that when the manure is coarse and 
bulky it is advisable to si^nd larger samples than when it is in a fiLndy-diTided 

4>ondition. 

FEEDIHO-STTJFFS. 

Linseed, Cotton, and other Feeding Cakes. — If a single cake bo taken, three 
strips should l>e broken off right across the cake and from the middle portkm of 
it, one piece to be sc^nt for analysis, and tho other two retained for refexence. 
Each of the three pieces should bo marked, WTap])C(l in paper, fastoied up aad 
sealed. The piece forwarded for analysis can be sent by poet or ndL 

A more (satisfactory plan is to select four to six cakes from different parti of 
the delivery, then break off" a piece about four inches wide from the middle of 
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h cake, and pass these pieces through a cake-breaker. The broken cako 
•uld then be well mixed, and three samples <^ about 1 lb. each should be 
:en and put in tins or bags duly marked, fastened, and sealed as before. One 
these lots should be sent for analysis, the remaining two being kept for 
erence. It is advisable, also, with the broken pieces to send a small strip 
m an unbroken cake. 

Feeding Meals, Grain, ftc. — Handfuls should be drawn from the centre of 
If-a-dozen different bags of the delivery; these lots should then be well 
xed, and three }lb. tins or bags filled from the heap, each being marked, 
itened up, and sealed. One sample is to be forwarded for analysis and tiie 
lers retained for reference. 

SOILS, WATERS, ftc. 

Boils. — Have a wooden box made 6 inches in length and width, and from 
to 12 inches deep, according to the depth of soil and subsoil of the field. 
Eirk out in the field a space of about 12 inches square ; dig round in a slanting 
rection a trench, so as to leave undisturbed a block of soil and its subsoU 
to 12 inches deep ; trim this block to make it fit into the wooden box, invert 
e open box over it, press down firmly, then pass a spade under the box and lift 
up, gently turn over the box, nail on the lid, and send by rail. The soil will 
en b« received in the position in which it is found in the field. 
In the case of very light, sandy, and porous soils, the wooden box may be at 
ce inverted over the soU and forced down by pressure, and then dug out. 

Waters. — Samples of water are best sent in glassHstoppered Winchester 
ttles, holding half-a-gallon. One such bottle is sufficient for a single sample, 
ire should be taken to have these scrupulously clean. In taking a sample of 
9tter for analysis it is advisable to reject the first portion drawn or pumped, so 

to obtain a sample of the water when in ordinary flow. The bottle should be 
[ised out with the water that is to be analysed, and it should be filled nearly to 
e top. The stopper should be secured with string, or be tied over witii linen 

soft leather. The sample can then be sent carefully packed either in a 
ooden box with sawdust, &c., or in a hamper with straw. 

. — ^A pint bottle should be sent in a wooden box. 



GENERAIi IKSaTBUCTIONS. 

Time for Taking Samples. — ^All samples, both of fertilisers and feeding-stuffs, 
lould be taken as soon after their delivery as possible, and should reach the 
nalyst within ten days after delivery of the article. In every case it is advis- 
>le that the Analyst's certificate be received before a fertiliser is sown or a 
eding-stuff is given to stock. 

Procedure in the Event of the Vendor wishing Fresh Samples to be Brawn. — 
hould a purchaser find that the Analyst's certificate shows a fertiliser or 
(eding-stuff not to come up to the guarantee given him, he may inform the 
3ndor of the result and complain accordingly. He should then send to the 
mdor one of the two samples which he has kept for reference. If, however, the 
3ndor should demand that a fresh sample be drawn, the purchaser must allow 
lis, and also give the vendor an opportunity of being present, either in person 
r through a representative whom he may appoint. In that case, three samples 
lould be taken in the presence of both parties with the same precautions as 
efore described, each of which should be duly packed up, labelled, and aecUed by 
oth parties. One of these is to be given to the vendor, one is to be sent to the 
.nalyst, and the third is to be kept by the purchaser for reference or future 
nalysis if necessary. 

All samples intended for the Consulting Chemist of the Society should be 
ddressed (postage or carriage prepaid) to Dr. J. AUOUSTirS VOELCEBB, HA, 
J.C., 22, Tndor Street, New Bridge Street, London, E.C. Separate letters of 
Dstraotion should be sent at the same time. 
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CARDIFF MEETING, 

May 25, 26, 27, 28, and 30, 1898. 



MONEY FIMZE8. 

£ 8, d, PAGE 

HoBSEs 780 .. Ixxxi 

Cattle 1,278 10 .. Ixxxiv 

Sheep 415 .. Ixxxvii 

Pigs 200 .. Ixxxviu 

Cheese 116 .. xci 

Butter AND Cream .. .. 59 10 .. xd 

Butter-Makiko 40 .. xcii 

MiLKiKO 11 5 .. xdii 

Shoeing 22 .. xciii 

Poultry 170 11 .. di 

Total .. .. £3,092 16 

DONOBS OF MONET PHIZES. 

£ 8. d. 

Bath and West and Southern Counties Society 2,829 5 

Cardiff Local Committee 200 

English Jersey Cattle Society 30 

Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society 10 10 

Captain J. C. Best, R.N 10 

Shorthorn Dairy Prize Fund Committee .. .. 10 

English Guernsey Cattle Society 2 

Mr. A. E. Morgan 110 

£3,092 16 

DONOBS OF MEDAIiS AND FIiATE. 

Jn addition to the Money Prizes, there are offered : — 

A Gold Medal, in the Shire Horse Classes, by the Shire Horse 
Society. 

A Gold and a Silver Medal, in the Hunter Classes, by the Hunters' 

Improvement Society. 

A Challenge Silver Bowl, in the Jersey Classes, by Sir James 
Blyth, Bart. 

A Challenge Cup, value 25 Guineas, in the Jersey Glasses, by the 
Duke of Marlborough. 

A Gold, a Silver, and a Bronze Medal, in the Batter Test Classes, 

by the English Jersey Cattle Society. 
A Silver Cup, and a Silver, and a Bronzb Medal, in the Gnonsey 

Butter Test Class, by the English Guernsey Cattle Sodety. 
A Gold Medal, and 24 Silver, and 24 Bronze Mien AT^^ in the 

Cider Classes, by the Society. 

A Gold, a Silver, and a Bronze Medal, in the Batter-making 

Classes, by the Society. 

A SiIiVer Cup, in the Poultry Classes, by Sir Walter Gilb^, Btrt. 
A Silver Cup, in the Poultry Classes, by Mr. W. B. T^getmeMr. 
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PBIZES. 



HORSES. 




mats entered in the Open Classes can, if etegibU, he 
so entered, on payment of an additumd fee, in the 
ocal Classes, Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 16, 23, 2S, 30, 38, 
id 41. {See Note at foot of page,) 



SHIRE. 



eligible for the Shire Horse Society's Stud Book.) 

88 

. — ^Stallion, foaled before 1896 
. — Stallion, foaled in 1896 
.—Colt, foaled in 1897 
. — Mabe and Foal, or in-FoATi 
. — Filly, foaled in 1895 
.—Filly, foaled in 1896 
.—Filly, foaled in 1897 . 



Offered by the Shire Horse Society, a Gold Medal, 
value £10, for Best MABE or FILLY in Class 4, 
6, 6, or 7, under Conditions 46, stated on 
page xoviii. 

Cnr AGRICITLTUIlAIi BBEED EXCEPT 



. — Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1895 . 
. — Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1896 . 

ANY AGBICULTURAIi BREED. 

. Stallion, that shall have travelled Glamorgan- 
shire during the year 1898 
. Mare and Foal, or in-Foai, to foal before July 1st 
.-Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1896 
. Filly or Colt, foaled in 1897 .... 

COIililERY HOBSEa 

. — Mabe and Foal, or in-FoAL, not exceeding 13 . 2 
hands, adapted for Colliery purposes, but 
which has not yet been worked underground 

. — Mabe or Gelding, not exceeding 15.2 hands, 
adapted for Colliery purposes, but which has 
not yet been worked underground 

. Mare or Gelding, not exceeding 15 hands, adapted 
for Colliery purposes, hut which has not yet 
been worked underground .... 



20 
20 
16 
20 
10 
10 
10 



10 
10 



10 
8 
6 
6 



Second Third 
Prize. Prize. 



10 

10 

10 

10 

5 

5 

5 



5 
5 



8 
S 



5 
5 
5 

5 
2 
2 
2 



2 
2 



10 


5 


2 


10 


5 


2 


8 


-* 





The Prizes in the Horse Classes printed in italics are offered by the Cardiff 
al Committee, and in Classes 11, 12, 13 and 16, competition is confined to 
ant Farmers residing in Glamorganshire or Monmouthshire. 
^OL. VIII.— F. S. / 
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Prizes for Horses, &c,,for 1898. 



HOESES — continued. 

Class HUNTERS. 

17. — Mabb and Foal, or in-FoAL . 
18. — ^Maee or Gelding, foaled in 1894 . 
19. — Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1895 . 
20. — Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1896 . 
21. — Filly, Colt, or Gelding, foaled in 1897 

SPECIAL PHIZES. 
(Offered by the Hunters* Improvement Society.) 

A Gold Xedal, or £5 and a Bronze Xedal, for the 
best HUKTEB BBOOD HAEE in Class 17, in- 
Foal to, or with Foal at-foot by, a Thorongh- 
bred Horse or Begistered Hunter Sire, under 
Conditions 47, stated on page zcviiL 

A SUver Xedal, for the Best HUNTER FILLY in 
Class 19, 20, or 21, not exceeding three years' 
old (foaled in 1895, 1896, or 1897), under Condi- 
tions 48, stated on page zciz. 

HACKKEYS. 

22. — Mabe and Foal, or in-FoAL .... 
*23. — Mare or Gelding, not exceeding 15 hands, and 
not under five years old, the property of a 
resident in South Wales or Monmouthshire 
24r. — Mare or Gelding, foaled before 1894 
25. — Mare or Gelding, foaled in 1894 or 1895 
26. — Filly or Gelding, foaled in 1896 . 
27. — Filly, Colt, or Gelding, foaled in 1897 

PONIES. 

*28. — Welsh Mountain Mare and Foal, not exceeding 
13. 1 hands, the j^roperty of a resident in 
South Wales or Monmouthshire . 

Mare or Gelding, 4 years old or over, ex- 
ceeding 13 and not exceeding 14 hands 

Mare or Gelding, not exceeding 1^ hands, the 
property of a resident in South Wales or 
Monmouthshire 

Mare or Gelding, 4 years old or over, not 




0() 

*30. 



31.-1 



exceeding 13 hands 



HABNESS. 

Horses entered in the Hackney or Pony Classes can, if eligible, 
be also entered, on payment of an additional fee, in the 
Harneas Classes. 

Horses entered in the Double Harness and Tandem Classes can 
also be entered, on payment of an additional fee, in the Single 
Harness CUuses. 

32. — Pair of Carbiage Horses (Mares or Geldings), 
15 hands or over, to be driven in double 
harness on the 2nd day of Show . 



15 



8 
10 
10 
10 
10 



r» 



10 

8 
10 



15 



10 



4 
6 
5 
5 
5 



5 ' 

I 

4 I 

O 



2 
2 





* The Prizes in the Horse Classes printed in italies are dfcMd hf the Gtidflf 
Local Committee. 
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HOESES — continued, 

s 

-Mare or Gelding, 15 hands or over, to be 
driven in single harness on the 2nd day of 
Show 

-Pair of Horses (Mares or Geldings), under 
15 hands, to be driven in double harness on 
the 3rd day of Show 

-Mare or Gelding, over 14 and under 15 hands, 
to be driven in harness on the 3rd day of 
Show. ....... 

-Tandems fMares or Geldings), 15 hands or 
over, to be driven in harness on the 4th day 
of Sho'v 

-Tandems (Marcs or Geldings), under 15 hands, 
to be driven in harness on the 4th day of 
Show 

T>ray or Cart Mare or Gelding, suitable for 
and having been worked by a Cardiff Brewer, 
Builder, Timber Merchant, Tradesman or 
Haulitr, or the Corporation, for a period of 
not less than six months prior to the date of 
the Show ; to be exhibit&i tvith gear on the 
Jfth day of Show ..... 

-Mare or Gelding, over 13 and not over 14 
hands, to be driven in harness on the 5th 
day of Show 

^Iare or Gelding, not over 13 hands, to be 
driven in harness on the 5th day of Show . 

Light Mare or Gelding, the property of a 
Cardiff Tradesman', used solely by him and 
driven regularly by his servants for the 
delivery of his goods, and having been in his 
])oss€ssion for a period of not less than six 
months jyrior to the date of the Show ; to be 
exhibited in trade cart and harness on the 
"tth day of Show 

>os entered in the Harness Classes only must be in the Show 
ird by 2 p.m. on the day on which they compete, and, with 
e consent of the Stewards, may leave the Yard as soon as the 
iss has been Judged. 




15 



6' 



10 



a 



5 






5 



o 



■ * 



3*.Prize8 in the Horse Classes printed in italics arc oflfered by the Cardiif 
ommittee. 

/2 
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Frizes for Cattle, &c.,for 1898. 



CATTLE. 



AnimaXi entered in the Open Classes can, if eligible, he 
also entered, on payment of an additional fee, in the 
Local Classen, Nos. 53, 58, 63, and 67. (See Note at 
foot of page.) 




£ 8. 



DEVON. 

Class 

42.— Bull, calved in 1894 or 1895 . 
43.— Bull, calved in 1896 .... 
44. — Bull, calved in 1897 .... 
45. — Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1895 
46. — Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1895 
47. — Heifeb, calved in 1896 .... 
48.— Heifer, calved in 1897 .... 



BHOBT-HOBN. 

49.— Bull, calved in 1894 or 1895 . 
50.— Bull, calved in 1896 .... 
51. — ^BuLL, calved in 1897 .... 
52. — Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1895 
*53. — Fair of Cows, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 

1895 

54.— Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1895 

(An Animal entered in Cluss 52, 53, or 54, can^ if eligible 
he also entered, on payment of an additional fee, in 
Class 55.) 

The Firit Friie in Class 55 is offered by the 
Short-Horn Dairy Prise Fnnd Committee. 

55. Pure Short-Horn Cow or Heifer, in-Milk, eligible 
for Coate's Herd Book, snlject to the Speoial 
Conditions 58 on page zciz 

50. — Heifer, calved in 1896 

57. — Heifer, calved in 1897 

*58. — Heifer under 3 years old . . . . 

HEBEFOBD. 

.ij. — Bull, calved in 1894 or 1895 
^0.— Bull, calved in 1896 .... 
>1. — Bull, calved in 1897 .... 
)2. — Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1895 
' Pair of Cows, in-Milk or in- Calf, calved before 

fi95 

:.^ir£R, in-Milk or in-P**!*" c«lved in 1895 
^^. — Heifer, calved in 189( 
Hei"'" ca'-''»'l in 1891 



^^* 



lift' 



,fi/H 



15 
15 
10 
15 
10 
10 
7 



15 
15 

10 
15 



10 

10 

7 
5 



15 
15 
10 
15 

S 

10 

10 

7 

5 



he Prizes in the Cattle Classes printed in italies are offeree 
v^i Committee, and competition in them is confined to icii 



Prizes for Cattle, &c,,for 1898. 
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CATTLE — continued. 

L69 SUSSEX. 

!.— Bull, calved in 1894 or 1895 
.—Bull, calved in 1896 or 1897 
>. — Cow or Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, cnlved 

before 1896 

. — IIeifeb, calved in 1896 

. — Heifer, calved in 1897 

ABEBDEEN-ANGUS. 

.—Bull, calved in 1895, 1896, or 1897 

. — Cow or Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved 

before 1896 

. — Heifer, calved in 1896 or 1897 

BliACK WEIiSH. 

. — Bull, calved in 1894 or 1895 .... 

.— BuL^ calved in 1896 

. — Bull, calved in 1897 

. — Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1895 . 
. —Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1895 

. — Heifer, calved in 1896 

. — Heifer, calved in 1897 




JEBSET. 

. — BuLii, calved in 1894 or 1895 . . . . 

. — Bull, calved in 1896 

.—Bull, calved in 1897 

. — Cow, in-Milk or iu-Calf, calved before 1895 . 
— Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1895 

. — Heifer, calved in 1896 

. — Heifer, calved in 1897 

SPECIAL PHIZES. 

(Offered by Sir Jamei Blyth, Bart.) 

The Blythwood Challenge Silver Bowl, weighing 
25 ounces, for the Beit Cow or Heifer in-lfilk, 
in any of the Jersey Classes, bred in Ghreat 
Britain or Ireland, to be awarded by inspection 
(see Special Conditions 59 on page c). 

(Offered by His Grace the Dnke of Xarlborongh.) 

A Challenge Cup, valne 25 guineas, for the Best 
Bull, not exceeding 18 months old, Cow of any 
age in-Milk or in-Calf, and Heifer her prodnca 
in-Milk or in-Calf; in any of the Jersey Classes, 
the property of one Exhibitor (see Special 
Conditions 60 on page e.}. 



15 
15 

15 
10 

7 



7 
7 



10 

10 

7 

10 

10 

7 

7 



15 
15 
10 
15 
10 
10 
7 



10 
10 

10 
5 
5 



5 
5 



Tbiid 
Prize. 



5 
5 

5 
2 

2 



2 
2 



5 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 


10 


5 


10 


5 


5 


2 


10 


5 


5 


2 


5 


2 


5 


2 
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Prizes for Cattle, &c,,for 1898. 



Class 



CATTLE — continued. 
aiTEBNSET. 



90.— Bull, calved in 1894 or 1895 . 

91.— Bull, calved in 1896 .... 

92.— Bull, calved in 1897 1. 

93.— Cow, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved before 1895 

94. — Heifeb, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved in 1895 

95. — Heifer, calved in 1896 .... 

96. — Heifeb, calved in 1897 .... 



K yjtcKY. 



97. 
98. 



?AXBY. 



Bull, calved in 1895, 1896, or 1897 

Cow or Heifkb, in-Milk or in-Calf, ailvctl 

before 1896 

99.— Heifer, calved in 1896 or 1897 

SPECIAL FBIZE. 
(Offered by the Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society.) 

Best Animal in Class 97, 98, or 99, whose Sire and 
Dam are entered in the Herd Book . 



DEXTER TTRKBY. 

100.— Bull, calved in 1895, 1896, or 1897 

101. — Cow or Heifer, in-Milk or in-Calf, calved , 

before 1896 • 

102.— Heifer, calved in 1896 or iei)7 

SPECIAL PBIZE. 

(Offered by the Kerry and Dexter Cattle Society.) 

Best Animal in Class 100, 101, or 102, whose Sire 
and Dam are entered in the Herd Book . 



■ fwCt V. 



h. 



'"5 Breed Clattse* ran, if eligible, he 
also, 0. ^...^..lent of an additional fee, in either 



First 
PriM. 



15 
15 
10 
15 
10 
10 
7 



Second 
PriM. 



£ 

10 

10 

5 

10 

5 

5 

5 



t 

7 



6 6; 



i 

7 



6 6 



5 
5 



5 
5 



.. -.uij I )reed or cross, under 

'0 lbs. L>c wcigi r, yielding the largest i 
,uantity of Milk, containing 12*25 percent. , 
ff total solids, of which not less than 3*25 | 

)er cent, shall be fat i 

', in-Milk, of any breed or cross, 900 Ibe. 
liorKf — r pp ditto ditto . • I 



10 
10 



a 

8 
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W«a 



CAmK—coTUimied. 



.ASS 



05. — Pair of Cows in full profit . 
)6. — Cow or Htifer in full profit . 



BUTTEB TEST. 
(Offered by the English Jeriey Cfattle Society.) 

)7. — Cow, of any breed or cross, nnder 900 lbs. live 
weight, obtaining the greatest number of 
points by the practical Test of the Separator 
and Chnm, judged by the scale of points 
adopted by the English Jersey Cattle Society 

18- —Cow of any breed or cross, 900 lbs. live weight 
and over ditto ditto . . . . 

Gold, Silver, and Bronse Xedals are offered for the 
three Jersey Cows, entered or eligible for entry 
in the English Jersey Herd Book, obtaining the 
grreatest number of points in the Test. 

(Offered by the English Guernsey Cattle Society.) 

Cow or Heifer, entered in the English Guernsey 
Cattle Society's Herd Book, yielding the largest 
quantity of Butter by the practical Test of the 
Separator and Chum : — 

Ist Prise, Silver Cup, value £5. 

2nd „ Silver Xedal and 

drd „ Bronze Xedal and .... 



»» 



SHEEP. 



nuih entered in the Open Claaes can, if eligible^ he 
ho entered, on payment of an additional fee, in the 
<ocal Classes, Nos. 133, 134, and 135. 



COTSWOLD. 

.'-Shearlins; Ram .... 
■—Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1898 
— Pen of three Shearling Ewes . 

DEVON IiONGKWOOIi. 

— Shearling; Ram .... 
— Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1898 
— Pen of three Shearling Ewes . 



First 
Prise. 



5 



10 

10 



1 
1 



10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



Second 
Prize. 



4 



Third 
l»rise. 



8 
3 



2 

S 



5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



The Prizes in the Cattle Classes printed in itdlice are offered by the Cardiff 
il Committee, and competition in them is confined to residents in South 
es or Monmouthshire. 
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Prizes for Pigs, &c,,for 1898. 



SHEEP — continued. 

Class SOUTHDOWN. 

116 — Shearling Ram .... 
117. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1898 
118. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes . 

HAMP8HIBE DOWN. 

119. — Shearling Ram 

120. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1898 
121. — ^Pen of three Shearling Ewes . 

BOP 

122.— Shearling Ram 

123. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1898 

124. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes . . . • 

OXFOBD DOWN. 

125. — Shearling Ram 

126. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped in 1898 

127. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes .... 

SOMERSET AND DOBSET HORN. 

128.— Shearling Ram , 

129. — Pair of Ram Lambs, dropped after Nov. Isf, 

1897 

130. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes .... 

WEIiSH MOUNTAIN. 

131. — Two Shear or Shearling Ram . 

132. — Pen of three Shearling Ewes .... 

ANT BREED. 

*133. — Pair of Bam Lambs, dropped in 1S98 . 
*134. — Pen of three Ewes that have bred La nibs in 

1898 (with or without offspring) 
*135. — Fen of three Ewe Lambs . . . . 



PIGS. 



BERKSHIRE. 

136.— BoAB, farrowed in 1895, 1890, or 1897 . 
137. — Pair ot Boars, farrowed in 1898 
138. — Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1898 
139.— Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1898 . 




10 
10 
10 



1 10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



10 

10 

10 



10 
10 



5 



5 
5 
5 



6 

5 
5 



6 
5 
5 



6 
5 
5 



5 
5 



5 
5 



3 



7 


1 
8 


5 


2 


7 


3 


5 


2 







Third 
Pritt. 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 



2 





2 
1 
2 
1 



* The Prizes in Glasses 133, 134, and 135 are offered by tiie OardiiT local 
Committee, and competition in them is confined to Tenant Farmen reiidi''^ 
in South Wales or Monmonthsliire. 
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PIGS — continued, 

TiATtQE WHITE. 

Boar, farrowed in 1895, 1896, or 1897 . 
Pair of BoARg, farrowed iu 1898 
Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1898 
Pair of Breeding Sow8, farrowed in 1898 . 



MIDDIiE WHITE. 

Boar, farrowed in 1895, 1896, or 1897 . 
Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1898 
Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1898 
Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1898 . 



VTATiTi WHITE or SMAIiL BIjACK. 

Boar, farrowed in 1895, 1896, or 1897 . 
Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1898 
Breeding Sow, farrowed before 1898 
Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1898 . 



TAMWOBTH. 

Poar, farrowed in 1895, 1896, or 1897 . 
Pair of Boars, farrowed in 1898 
Breedinj:; Sow, farrowed before 1898 
Pair of Breeding Sows, farrowed in 1898 . 



7 
5 



I 
5 

7 
5 



7 
5 



Flnit 


Second 


Third 


Prize. 


Prlie. 


Prize. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


7 


3 


2 


5 


2 


1 


7 


3 


2 


5 


2 


1 



3 
2 
8 
2 



3 

2 
3 
2 



O 



2 

1 
2 

1 



2 
i 
2 
1 



2 

1 
2 
1 



xc PHzesfor Cider for 1898. 



PRODUCE. 



CIDEB. 

* 

(Open to Growers or Xakert.) 

First Prise in each Class, a Silver Xedal and a Oertiileate. 
Second Prise in each (Sass, a Bronse Xedal and a Certiileata. 

CHAHPIOK PBIZE. 

For Best Exhibit in any of the Classes, a Gold Xedal sad a 
Certificate. 

The Cider must have been made in 1897, and each Exhibit 
ill Cask must consist of not less than 18 gallons. 

Class Cider made in Devon. 

156. — Cask of Cider {open to Landowners only), 
157. — 12 Bottles of Cider (open to Landowners only), 
1 58. — Cask of Cider {open to Tenant Farmers ordy), 
159. — 12 Bottles of Cider {open to Tenant Farmers only). 
160. — Cask of Cider {open to Cider Merchants only), 
161. — 12 Bottles of Cider {open to Cider Merchants only). 

Cider made in Herefordshire. 

162. — Cask of Cider {open to Landowners only), 
163. — 12 Bottles of Cider {open to Landowners crdy), 
164. — Cask of Cider {open to Tenant Farmers only), 
165. — 12 Bottles of Cider {open to Tenant Farmebs only), 
166. — Cask of Cider {open to Cider Merchants only), 
167. — 12 Bottles of Cider {open to Cider Merchants only). 

Cider made in Somerset. 

^.68. — Cask of Cider {open to Landowners only), 
69. — 12 Bottles of Cider {open to Landowners only), 
.70. — Cask of Cider {open to Tenant Farmers ordy), 
'^l. — 12 Bottles of Cider {open to Tenant Farmers only), 
2. — C9«k of Cider {open to Cider Merchants only), 
^' ^r '1,- 1 ' ■ Ptoer {open to Cider Merchants only). 



' > 



.. ^ jther than Devon, Herefordshire, 

^uoa. ui OiJJr.x* ^^,Jf^,.t, L. ijANDOWNERS Only), 

5. — 12 Bottles of Cider {open to Landowners only\ 
S. — Cask of Cider {open to Tenant Farmers only), 
i r. — 12 Bottles of Cider {open to Tenant Farmers only), 
'8. — C'^'-k of Cider {open to Cider Merchants only). 
^0. v ^^ffine ^f Cir>KR {ojen to Cider M ebchaiits os/jf). 



Prizes for Cheese, i&c.,fdr 1898. 



CHEESE. 



ss 



L— 



j.- 



Three Cheeses (not less than 56 lbs. 
each), made in 1897 

Three Cheddar Cheeses (not less than 
28 lbs. earh), made in 1897 by a 
Student who has received not less 
than a week's instruction in one of 
the Society's Cheese Schools . 

-Three Cheeses (not less than 28 lbs. 
each), made in 1898 

-Three Cheddar Cheeses ( not less than 
28 lbs. each), made in 1898 by a 
Student who has received not less 
than a week's instruction in one of 
the Society's Cheese Schools . 

Eight Loaf or other Truckle Cheeses, 
made in 1898 

Three Caerphilly Cheeses, made in 
lo9o ...... 

The Prizes in Class 186 are offered by 
the Cardiff Local Committee. 

■56 lbs, of Caerphilly Cheese, made in 
Glamorganshire or Monmouthshire 

Three Cream or other Soft Cheeses 




BUTTER AND CREAM. 



These Classes are not open to Professional 

Teachers.) 

!. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) 
Butter, in pound rolls or brick- 
shapes, made of Cream from Cows 
other than Channel Lsland Breeds . 

I. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) 
Butter, in pound rolls or brick- 
sbapi's, made of Cream from Cows 
of Channel Island Breeds only 

t. — 3 lbs. of Fresh (or very slightly salted) 
Butter, in pound rolls or brick- 
shapes, made from scalded Cream . 

. — 3 lbs. of Butter, to which no salt 
whatever has been added, in pound 
rolls or brick-shapes 



15 



8 
8 



6 
5 
3 



4 

3 



Second 
Prize. 




10 



5 



4 
3 
2 



2 
2 
1 



3 
2 



Prizes fm- Butter ^Making, iu:.,for 1898. 



BnTTER AND CUEAM^wnimued. 


IwJe. 


^- 


Pria. PriB 


■■^^^ 8PKCUI PHIZES. 


£ 


£ 


£ £ 


Three Ptimi of £l sash wilt lie given 
















ing qnalitlai, exhibited ia CIbbb 1S8, 


1 






189. 190, Of 191. 1 lb. will be t>keii 


1 






on the fiTEt day of the Otaw from etuh 


1 






Prlie lot of Batter Id tbo CUaiei nuned. 








and will be judged on the la.t da; of ) 






theOu*. 








192.— 12 lbs. of Salted Bdtteb, in a iar or 
crock, to be delivered to the Seere- 


















tarr four weeks before the Show . 
193.~4 half-poundi of Clotted or Devon- 


4 


S 


2 


1 








shire Cream, packed either in tins or 








eartlienJHrs 


3 


2 


1 


lOi. 


BUTTEBr-MAKING. 


















inlerttU o/Sfuin-i or F^fwior. of Chumi. an 
«<A digOAe io nmpeJa in the BuUer-Making 










Claua. Thi$ Regidalum iciU be elneliy «n- 
forofd. 










A prerioiu wrnnsr o/ the Society'i Champion ; 
Gold Medal U not MnOU Io c^wfc in any 
'.f Ihe BuUtr-Maki,y (Slow.. | 








These Priisc* will bo awarded for tlia bert and ' 








largest quantity of Batter iniulo from a. given 








quantily of Cream in the cleaneet and most 








Approved method. 








qj '%. i,^ igi jjy pf [],g Show, open to 








.../ Dairymaid (not reading with or ' 






■■^ployed by her parenis) working 

u. wages not exceeding £20 a year . 4 






3 


8 1 


... •"•2nd day of the Show, open to any 






• -u or womoD who has never won 






i'irst PriKB in any open Butter- : 








3 


2 1 


■ tneSrddayof the Show, open to any 






' "nan '. 4 


3 


2 ' 1 


<: 4th day of the Show, open to any ' 






i.anor woman eiccpt the winner of 






•"■'■tPriw! in Class IM 


4 


8 


S 


1 



Prixesfor Butler-Making, &c.,for 1898. 



■tJTTEK-MAKING— coniinuerf. 

Champion Prikes. 
>fl the 5t1i Aa.y of the Sliow the Winners 
of Prieea in Clafises 194, l'J5, I'J6, nnd 
19T will compete for : — 
lat Prize — A Gold Medal, and the 

Society's Certificate. 
Sod Prize — A Silver Medni, and the 

Society's Certificate. 
3rd l*rize — A Bronze Medal, and the 
Society's Certificate. 



—For Men 20 yeara of age and over 
—For Women .... 
—For YouthB under 20 yeara of age 



SHOEING. 

.—Best Shoeing of a Nao Hobbb by a 

Smith on the 3rd day of the Show . 

. — Best Shoeing of a Cabt HoBas by a 

Smith on the 4thdiiyof the Show .'50 
he Eegisfratioa Commitlee of tbe Farriere' 
Company will admit tbe Winneis of Firat 
I'rizes in Ibeee Competitions to the Official 
Register free of charge, on tbeir aatiafying 
the Judges that they liavu a fair knowledge 
of the atruclure o! tbe bowe's foot, and on 
tlic neccasniy application being made to the 
Company in the prescribed form. 




xciv Conditions and Begulations. 



CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS. 



GTSNERAJm 
Entries. 

1. The following are the Fees payable for Entries made on or before 

A])ril 4, After that date and up to April 11, Entries (except in the 

Harness Classes) will only be received on payment, in each case, of douUe 

the Fee named below. Exhibitors are requested to note that no exception can 

he made to this. 

Memben. Non-lfemlNn. 
(see Reg. 6 below) 

Horses other than Harness Horses (see 

Reg. 2 below), including Horse Box for each Entry 10», .. 20i. 

Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs do. bs* .. Ibt. 

Butter and Milk Test (Classes 103, 104, 

107, 108, and 109) do. 2U. .. .21*. 

Cheese, Class 180 do. 10«. .. 20f. 

Do. Classes 182, 184, 185, 186, and 187 do. 5«. .. lOi. 

Do. Classes 181 and 183 .... do. 58. .. 5f. 

Cider, Butter, and Cream do. \ o- A/? k 

Butter-making, Classes 195 to 197 .. do. | -£«. oo. .. aj. 

Butter-making, Class 194 do. Is. .. Ij. 

Horse-Shoeing do. 2s.6d...5t. 

Milking do. 2$, Od. .. 2s.U 

2. Horses entered in the Harness Classes must be in the Yard by 2 fjl on 
the day on which they compete, and, with the consent of the Stewards, may 
leave the Yard as soon as they have been judged. Entries of Harness Horses, 
if no Horse Box is required, must reach the Secretary not later than May 4. 
If a Box is required the Entry must reach the Secretary on or before April 4, 
or, at double fees, by April 11. The Entry Fees are — 

Members. Noo-Memben. 

Without Horse Box for each Entry 5». . . lOi. 

With Horse Box do. 10«. .. 20i. 

3. No Exhibitor can make more than three Entries in any one Glass of 
-torses, Cattle, Sheep, or Pigs. 

'. No Entry will be received unless the Fee accompanies it, and (if the 
'ji^jibitor is a Member of the Society) the subscription for the year, unless 
'^' ously paid, together with any arrears that may be due. 

"le privilege of entering at Members' Fees is strictly limited to 
•'^•x Aix's of the Society elected on or before January 25, 1898, and sub- 
Sing not less than 11. annually. 

Vhere a Prize is offered for a pair or pen of Animals, Single Entry-fees 

... '•e payable for each pair or pen, and only one Entry-fonn must be nied. 

U Entries must be made on the printed forms to be obtained of the 

wwio.«ny (Thos. F. Plowman, 4, Terrace Walk, Bath), and, in applying foe 

>«nnnc i!vhibitor8 are requested to state how many Entries th^wuin to make 

• > -f^rses, Cattle, Sheep, Pigs, &c., as each Stock intrj must be 
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!. Every Exhibitor or Competitor is requested to carefully examine the 
t of Prizes and Conditions, as he will be held responsible for the coiTect- 
3 of his Certificate of Entry. An Exhibitor omitting to give information 
ed for on the Entry-form, with regard to the age, breeder, name, colour, 
, dam, &c., of an Animal, will be liable to have his Entry disqualified. 
. If an Exhibitor or Competitor faily, when called upon by the Stewards 
]Jouncil, to prove the correctness of his Certificate of Entry to their satis- 
ion, the Entry may be disqualified, and any award made to it cancelled. 

0. An Exhibitor who has made, in due time, an Entry of Horses, Cattle, 
ep, or V]gA in a particular Class, will be permitted, up to Friday, April 29, 
vithdraw the Entry of such Animal, and to substitute for it the Entry of 
ther Animal in the same Class, on payment df the difference, if any, 
iveen the amount of the Entry-fee originally paid for the Animal withdrawn, 

the post Entry-fee. 

1. An Animal entered in tl)e Hackney or Pony Classes can, if eligible, 
' be entered in the Harness Classes, provided notice is given on the 
;ry-form and the additional Entry-fees be paid. Except in these and 
3r Classes named in the Prize List an Animal cannot be entered in more 

1 one Class. 

2. Every Exhibit must be the bond fide property of the Exhibitor both at 
time of Entry and on the first day of the Exhibition. 

Showyabd. 

3. The Yard will be open for the reception of Horses (see Regulation i^ 
Harness Horses), Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, on Monday and Tuesday, 
y 23 and 24, from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. Horses will also be received from 
> 8 o'clock on the morning of the first day of Show, but all other Stock 
ries must be in the Yard the previous day. A Label denoting the number 
3ach Entry will be sent by the Secretary, and must be securely affixed 
be head of the Animal, or, in the case of other Exhibits, to the receptacle 
taining such Exhibits. 

4. All Live Stock (see Conditions 2, 38, and 39 for exceptions with regard 
lorses) must remain in their places in the Showyard until after six o'clock 
he afternoon of the last day of the Show, and shall under no circumstances 
aken out of their places in the interval yrithout the special permission of 
Stewards. 

5. All Exhibits and all persons in charge of the same, will be subject to 
Orders, Regulations, and Rules of the Society, and the Stewards shall 

2 the power to remove from the Yard the Stock or property belonging to, 
to cancel the admission ticket of, any Exhibitor who shall infringe any 
he Re;{ulations or Conditions of the Meeting, or who shall refuse to 
ply with any instructions given by the Stewards, without any responsi- 
y attaching to the Stewards or the Society in consequence of such 
3val. 

3. The carriage of Exhibits must in all cases be paid by the Exhibitor, 
exhibit subject to charges will be received by the Officers of the Society. 
J, No Animal shall be decorated with colours other than the Society's 
e Rosettes. 

^. No person shall be allowed to fix any placard, or to take down any 
ial placard in the Yard without the written permission of the Stewards. 
*. All persons in charge of Exhibits will be subject to the orders of the 
^ards, and will be required to parade or exhibit the Animals in their 
ge at such times as may be directed by the Stewards. Servants mast be 
.tendance each day during the Show at least a quarter of an hour before 
time appointed for exhibiting the Animals under their charge in the Show-* 
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rings. Owners of Animals exhibited will be held responsible for the behavioar 
of their Servants, and for the consequences of any misconduct of 8uch 
Servants. 

20. Servants in charge of Stock at night must, if they leave the Yard, 
return before 10 p.m., for they will not be admitted. 

21. May, straw, and green food will be delivered to the Servanti of 
Exhibitors free of expense at the Forage Stores in the Showyard, and tiiey 
must take it to their respective Animals. Servants must apply at tbe 
Forage Stores for their Forage Tickets after they have brought their Ammaii 
into the Yard. Com, meal, and cake can be obtained in the Showyard at 
fixed prices. 

Note. — For the convenience of Exhibitors wishing to sell their Animals, a 
Register will be kept at the Secretary's OiBce, in which they may enter the prices. 

Tickets. 

22. Each Exhibitor of Live Stock will have a Free Ticket of admission to 
the Showyard sent to him, except in the case of a Member of the Sodety, who 
will receive his Member's IHcket in lieu of an Exhibitor*8 Ticket. Ticksts 
for the use of Servants in charge of Live Stock will also be sent, ind the 
Exhibitor will be held responsible for the proper use of such Hcketa. In 
case of transfer or other improper use of a Ticket, the Exhibitor will be 
required to pay a fine of 11, for each case. Exhibitors will be held respon- 
sible for the attendance at each Parade of as many Servants as l^dcets hate 
been issued for. 

Bebpombibility. 

23. Neither the Society nor any of its Officers or Servants shall be in ray 
way responsible or accountable for anything that may happen (from anj 
cause or circumstance whatever) to Exhibitors or their Servants, or to any 
Animal or Article exhibited, or property brought into the Showyard, or other- 
wise for anything else in connection with, or arising out of, or attributable 
to, the Society's Show, or these or any other Conditions or Regulations pre- 
scribed by the Society in relation thereto, 

24. Each Exhibitor shall be solely resix)nsible for any consequential or 
other loss, injury, or damage done to, or occasioned by, or arising from, any 
Animal or Article exhibited by him, and shall indemnify the Society against 
all legal or other proceedings in regard thereto. 

25. The Society, its Officers, and Servants, will not be liable for any enors 
or mistakes that may happen in placing or penning the Stock or Artides to 
be exhibited, but the Servants in charge of the same must see that they are 
placed or penned according to their Entries. 

DiSQUALiriOATIONS. 

zu. No Animal which has been exhibited as Fat Stock at any Show aball 
^ eligible to compete for the Prizes offered in this Prize Sheet. 

"^ No Animal which has taken a First Prize at any Meeting of ih!« Sodety 
• ompete again in the corresponding Class. 

b. An Animal having any unsoundness likely to be tnuumitted to its 
/iv/gcny, shall be disqualified thereby from receiving any Prise offored^or 
h lugh the Society. 

'^^ If it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Stewaidt or Ooanoil that 

« xhibitor or Competitor has knowingly signed an inoorxect Oertiiksate, or 
''lovingly given an incorrect Pedigree of any Animal, or baa attempted to 
otpr an Animal or other Exhibit, or to obtain a Prize by any other unfidr 
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eaiis, the Council shall have the power to cancel all awards made to such 
Khibitor or Competitor and to disqualify him or her from exhibiting or com- 
sting at future Meetings of the Society. 

<30. No person who shall have been shown to the satisfaction of the Council 
» have been excluded from exhibiting for Prizes at the Exhibition of any 
;ber Society in consequence of having attempted to obtain a Prize by giving 
false Certificate, or by other unfair means, and no person who is under 
cclusion from any Breed Society for fraudulent practices, shall be allowed to 
shibit at this or any other Meeting of the Society. 

Penaltiis. 

31. As the non-exhibition of Animals entered for the Show causes unne- 
essary preparations and expense, and disarranges the Showyard, any person 
interinf; Stock, and failing to exhibit the same shall pay a penalty of lOs. 
or each Entry, unless a Certificate, under the hand of^ the Exhibitor or his 
iuthorised Agent, be lodged with the Secretary of the Society, before the day 
>f Exhibition, certifying that such non-exhibition is caused either by — 
'1) the death of the animal or animals ; or (2) contagious or infectious 
lisease (confirmed by the explanatory Certificate of a Veterinary Surgeon) ; 
^r (3) by its becoming ineli^nble for die Class in which it has been entered. 

32. Every Exhibitor will be required to undertake to forfeit and pay to the 
^ety the sum of 20Z., as and for liquidated damages, if any Animal which 
le exhibits be, to his knowledge, suffering from any contagious or infectious 
lisease, and the Stewards are empowered to prevent the entry of any diseased 
Vnimal into the Yard, or to have it removed therefrom. 

SS, Any infringement of any of these or any other prescribed Begulations 
*r Conditions will subject the Exhibitor to a fine of 11. by the Stewards, and 

the forfeiture, by order of the Council, of any Prize to which he may be 
ntitled (in addition to all other consequences attaching to such infringement). 

AWABDS. 

^4. The Society reserves to itself the right to withhold any Prize, if, in 
be opinion of the Stewards, the conditions and regulations have not been 
roperly complied with. 

36. Ko Second Prise will be giren in any OUm of Stook valosi tiiero are 
iiroe Xntrioi exhibited, no Third Priie nnloM there are liz Xntriet exhibited, 
nd BO Fourth Friie vnleti there are nine Xntriet exhibited, ezeept in the ease 
r inffieient merit and on the ipeeial reoommendation of the Judges, with the 
pproYal of the Steward of the Department, at the time of Judging the Clais. 

36. The Certificate of the Veterinary Inspector, whether as to age or 
randness, shall be required only in cases where the Judges are in doubt, or 
rhere the Stewards may consider it necessary. The decision of the Inspector 

1 such cases shall be final and conclusive; and in case it shall be against 
be Animal to which a Prize has been awarded, such Animal shall be 
isqualified from receiving such Prize. 

PsonsTS. 

37. Any Exhibitor wishing to lodge a protest having reference to Live 
>tock exhibited at this Meeting must make the same in vrriting on a form to 
le obtained from the Secretary and deposit with him the sum of Zl, If on 
aveetigation the protest is not sustained to the satisfaction of the Stewards, 
he sum thus deposited shall, at the discretion of the Council, be forfeited to 
he funds of the Society. All protests must be delivered at the Secretary's 
)ffice in the Showyard, on the day on which the award is made, and no pro* 

VOL. Vin. — F. S. g 
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test will be subsequently received, unless h satisfactory reason be asBigned 
for the delay. The Stewards will consider such protests at Eleven o*clodton 
the followiDg day at the Secretary's Oflice, at which time and place inv 
person making a protest must attend or be represented by his anthoriied 
agent. The decision of the Stewards shall be final. 



AFFLYINa TO CBBTAUT CIiASSES OlUiT. 

HOBSSS. 

38. Horses can be removed from the Yard at night on deposit by tbe 
Exhibitor of 3Z. at the Finance Office, which sum will be forfeited if the 
Horse does not return at 8 a.m. each day during the Exhibition. This regu- 
lation does not apply to Harness Horses. 

39. The Stallions in Classes 1, 2, and 10 are not required to remain in the 
Yard longer than 6 o'clock in the evening of the third day of the Show. 

40. Exhibitors must provide saddles for Horses in Classes 18, 23, 24, 25, 
29, 30, and 31, as they are to be ridden; and vehicles and harness fortboH 
in Classes 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 39, 40, and 41, which are to be driven. 

41. No Horse, unless a Foal, will be admitted into the ring without < 
proper bit. 

42. The Prizes for Stallions in Classes 1 and 10 will be withheld unUl i 
Certificate from the owner is delivered to the Secretary that the Hone hai 
served at least 20 Marcs during the current season. 

43. All Foals must be the offspring of the Mares with which they at) 
exhilited, and the name of the Sire of the Foal must be stated on the Gerti 
ficate of Entry. 

44. Mares entered as in-Foal shall hereafter be certified to have produced : 
living Foal before the 1st August, or in Class 11 before July Ist, of the yei 
of the Show. If the required Certificate, which must be on a form obtaintU 
from the Secretary, is not received by September 30, 1898, the Prize awarde 
will be forfeited. 

45. Horses may, at the discretion of the Stewards, be measured, and tl 
measurement shall be taken in the shoes worn by the Entry at the time < 
jud-ing. 

4G. The following special conditions apply only to the Prize offered by t) 

Shire Horse Society, viz. : the owner of the Animal entered to hftTe been 

Member of the Bath and West and Southern Counties Society for not le 

than six months previous to April 11, 1898 ; a Mare fix years old, or upward 

to have had a living Foal ; no Animal to compete which has won the Shi 

iurse Society's Gold Medal during the current year, the Boyal and LQndu 

Shows being excepted ; the winning Animal to bo entered, or ei^Ue f 

>ntry, in the Shire Horse Society's Stud Book ; and a Certificate that she 

iree from hereditary disease to be lodged with the Secretary of the Shi 

^<^*'sc Society, the Veterinary examination to be made on the ground h^ t 

ccrinary Inspector appointed for the Show. 

7. The following Special Conditions apply only to the Prize offered i 
.iv. Hunters' Improvement Society for Hunter Brood Mares, vie. : — ^T 
^Tarc awarded the Medal must be registered in the Society's . Bcooid 
^unter Mares and Sires (or entered for Volume VIII.), and not bcri 
/icvionsly won the Hunters' Improvement Society's Grold Medal or FMniii 
t& a Brood Mare, possessing a Certificate of soundness iroin henditi 
iiscase, signed on the ground by the local Society's appointed Yeterini 
nspector. who must be a Member of the Koyal Gdfege o£ -Yeterini 
$n*-^eon>^ n the '^saa of Mares entered as 'Mn-foal," a ftirUief CMificAte 
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uast also be lodged with the Secretary of the Hunters' Improvement 

. — If the Judojes select a Brood Mare whose Entry for tHe Record was 
l)efore the date of the Asiooiated Society's Show, the Prize will be 
i to a Gold Medal and IZ., or 5Z. and a Silver Medal, 
he following Special Conditions apply only to the Prize ofifered by 
Iters' Improvement Society for Hunter Filly. The Filly awarded the 
lust be registered in the Society's Record of Hunter Mares and Sires 
ired for Volume VIII.), and not having previously won the Hunters' 
ment Society's Silver Medal in 1898, possessing a Certificate of sound* 
m hereditary disease, signed on the ground by the local Society's 
d Veterinary Inspector, who must bo a Member of the Royal College 
inary Surgeons. 

. — If the Judges select a Filly whose Entry for the Record was 
>efore the date of the Associated Bociety'i Show, the Prize will be 
1 to a Silver Medul and 1/. 

Cattle. 

.11 Cattle must be properly secured to the satisfaction of the Officers 

k)ciety, on being brought to the gate of the Yard, or they will not be 

1. 

.11 Bulls must have a ring or clamp attached to the nose, and in the 

isses must be provided with a strong chain, and be led with a proper 

.11 Cattle will bo required to bo {laraded in the ring at least once a 
he discretion of the btewards. 

\o Bull calved before January 1, 1896, will be eligible to reoeiye a 
itil certified to have served not less than six different Cows (or 
, previous to June 1st, 1898, and to be the sire of live Calves 
in the year 1898. 

io Cow or Heifer, entered as in-milk, will be eligible to receive a Prize 
rtified to have had a living Calf within the fifteen months preceding 
I of Show, or that thcf Calf, if dead, was bom at the proper time. 
\o Cow or Heifer, entered as in-Calf, will be eligible to receive a 
itil certified to have produced a living Calf before January 1, 1899, 
the Calf, if dead, was born at full time before that data If the 
Certificate, which must be on a form obtainable from the Secretary, 
ceived by February 1, 1899, the Prize awarded will be forfeited. 
Ivery Cow or Heifer in-milk shall be milked dry in the Showyard at 
1 the evening preceding the day of judging, or, in the Milking and 
Test Classes, at such hours as the Stewards may appoint, in the pre- 
an Officer of the Society appointed for the' purpose, 
.ny Animal in the Cattle Classes found to Ix) artificially coloured wiH 
alified. 

ny person selling Milk in the Yard, except in the place appointed by 
^ards, will be fined bs. for each infringement of this Regulation, 
he following Conditions apply to the Prizes oflered in Class 55 :— ^ 
previous winner of one of these First Prizes to bo eligible to compete, 
date of last Calving to be stated on Entry-form, (c) The Judges to 
ally requested to take into consideration the Milking qualifications of 
petin? Animals, and in no case to award a Prize to any Animal that 
t exhibit good Dairy qualities ; the object of these Prizes being to 
;e the production of the highest type of Shorthorn Dairy Cow, com- 
;ood milking properties with robustness of constitution, and at the 
ne to discourage the exhibition of fat Animals. 
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59. The BIythwood Challenge Bowl when won two years in suooesBion or 
three years at intervals, hy different animals belonging to the same Exhibitor, 
^vill become absolutely his property. Any Animal having been awarded one 
of the '* BIythwood Bowls" in 1898 will not be eligible to compete for a 
second in the current year. The possevsor of the Bowl must give security to 
the Society that it shall be delivered up to the Secretary one week before the 
commencement of the Society's Show the following year ; and In the event 
of the same Exhibitor not being the winner o( the Bowl the second year, a 
Silver Medal will be given him by Sir James Blytb, as a memento of his 
success in the previous year. 

60. The Challenge Cup offered by the Duke of M arlboioiigh must be wod 
twice by the same Exhibitor before becoming his absf^ate property. The 
possessor of the Cup must give security to the ^iety that it shall mdcdlTneo 
up to the Secretary one week before the commencement of the Society's Show 
the following year. 

61. Except in the Local and Dairy Classes, every Animal entered for Com- 
petition must be entered, or certified as eligible to be entered, in the Herd Book 
of its Breed, where such Herd Book exists, and has been in existence for not 
less than seven years. Where an Animal is entered by the Exhibitor as eligiUe 
for Entry in the Herd Book of its Breed, proof of such eligibility must be 
furnished to the Secretary at the time of making the Entry. 

Sheep. 

62. All Sheep over one year old must have been really and fairly shorn 
bare on or after the 1st of April, 1898. If the Judges considor that a Sheep 
has not been shorn bare they will report this to the Stewards, with a view 
to its disqualification. 

63. Each pen of Ewes must be of the same Flock. 

Pios. 

64. The Pair of Pigs in each pen must be of the same litter. 

65. All Sows farrowed before 1898 shall be certified to have had a litter 
of live Pigs within six months preceding the first day of exhibition, or to be 
in-Pig at the time of entering, so ns to produce a litter of Pigs, fiurrowed u 
their proper time, before the 1st of September following. In the case oJ 
in-Pig Sows the Prize will be withheld until the Exnibitor shall ht^e 
furnished the Secretary with a certificate of forrowing as above. If the 
required Certificate, which must be on a form obtainable from the Secretary, 
is not received on or before the 15th September following, the Priie awiided 
will be forfeited. 

66. All Pigs exhibited with a Sow shall be her own produce, of the tune 
itter, and not exceeding two months old at the time of the Show. 

67. No Sow above 18 months old that has not produced a litter of livr 
"^'gs shall be eligible to compete in any of the Classes. 

>8. Any Animal «n the Pig Classes found to be artificially coloured wQlbe 

^xi)EB, Daibt Fboduob, Milkino, and BHOBIHa. 

'^'- fiiditions and Begulations see Eniry-Fomu, 



Railway Arrangements. ci 

ADJTn)ICATION OF PRIZES. 

69. The Judges are instrucied as follows, and Entries are received subject 
to this : — 

a. Not to award any Prize or Commendation miless the Entry possesses 
sufficient merit. 

h. Not to award a Prize to any Horse or Mare unless it is free from unsound- 
ness likely to bo transmitted to its progeny ; or if a Gelding, unless free from 
unsoundness ; in either case, an accident having temporary consequences only 
excepted. 

e. In awarding Prizes to Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, to decide according to the 
relative merits of the Animals for Breeding purposes, and not to take into con- 
sideration their present value to the butcher. 

d. To draw the attention of the Stewards to any Exhibit that has been 
improperly prepared for exhibition or is wrongly entered. 

e. To report to the Stewards for disqualification any Sheep which in their 
opinion^ has not been shorn bare. 

/. To give in a '* Reserved Number" in each Class, indicating the Animal 
or Exhibit which in their opinion possesses sufficient merit for the Prize, if 
the Animal or Exhibit to which the Prize is awarded should become dis- 
qualified. Should the '* Reserve Number" succeed to a Prize, and be itself 
disqualified, the Prize will be forfeited. 

g. Immediately after the Judging to deliver to the Stewards on the special 
sheets, to be obtained at the Secretary's Office, their awards, signed, stating 
the numbers to which the Prizes are adjudged, and noting all disqualifications. 

70. Should any question arise upon which the Judges may desire a further 
opinion, the Stewards shall provide them with a Referee.. 



PAYMENT OF PRIZES. 



71. Cheques for the Prizes awarded (except where further qualification of 
an Animal is required) will be drawn at the meeting of the Finance Com- 
mittee held in July, 1898, and will then be forwarded by post to the Exhibitors 
to whom they have been awarded. 



INTERPRETATION OF CONDITIONS. 

72. The Society reserves to itself by its Council the sole and absolute right 
to interpret these or any other prescribed Conditions and Regulations, or Prize 
Sheets, and to arbitrarily settle and determine all matters, qnestioDs, or 
differences in regard thereto, or otherwise arising out of or connected wither 
incident to the Show. Also to refuse and to cancel any Entries, disqualify 
Exhibitors, prohibit exhibition of Entries, vary or cancel awards of Prizes or 
lieserved Numbers, and relax Conditions, as the Society may deem expedient* 



RAILWAY ARRANaKMKNTS. 

The Railway Companies offer special facilities for the Conveyance of 
Stock to and from the Show, and particulars of these will be supplied to 
Exhibitors by the Secretary. 
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—Cochin— Cock 


I 10 


190 


TO 4 


a.— Ditto-Hen 








3.— BRAUMi— Cock 








4.— Ditlo~Hen 








.i,— Lakobhan— Cook 








6.— Ditto— Hen 








7.— Plymocth Bock— Cock 






8.— Ditto-Hen 












10.— Ditto-Hen 
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15 




1 1.— OifflNQTOH— Cock 
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IS— MiSORCA-Cook 
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15.— Lbohobi— Cock 
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le.— DiHo-Hen 
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17.— aAMMWJ— Cock 
















19.— DoRDKO (Coloured)— Cook 


1 10 
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ion 


20.— Ditto— Heii 








2l.-DoRsrao (Silver Grey)-Cook . . . . 










1 10 
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li3.-Do»KisG (Whito or Oiickoo)-Cock 








1 10 i IS « 
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25.— Old Engi.ibh Gimi— Cock 














".iT-- iKDiiir Gakb— Cook 
















29— Maus— Cook 


1 10 


ISO 
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m— Ditto— Hen 


1 10 


ISA 
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31.— French— Cock 


1 10 


ISO 


10* 


32— Ditto— Hen 








33,-Asv OTHER Dmwnct JJbbed (not. preTioulj 








monlioned)— Orwk . . . :■ 




ISO 
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34.-Ditto— Hen 


I 14 


18 


101 


BPBOUL FBIZU. 








0flbr«d1)7 Captain; C. fielt. 








3«.-8UTn Onr DoBKUio-Cack and tlx Shu, bna Is 
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• PrizeBfoT Poultry, &c.,for 1 



CHICKENS OF 189a 



. — Cochin, Bmhi 

dotle, nr OrpingUii 

—Ditto— Pullet 

. — Hinorcft, Legborn, Hunborg^ or "Siessih, — Oookenl , 

,— Ditlo— PuUet 

. — Dorting, Qiune, Ualay, or any other DIatiiict 

Breetf (not prpvicitiBlj mentioned)— Cockerel 
,— Ditto-PnlU.1 



LIVE TABLE POULTRY. 

2.— P«ir of Cockerels oC 1898, of any Pore Breed. 
&— Ditto— PuUetfl . , -■ ■. - - , 
1. — Pair of Cockerels of 1898, of a first erow from any 



8XIB4 7BIZZ. 
A BILVKB COF ii affar>d by Mr. W. B. T«g«tmtfar fOt 
tlta BMt Pair of Cookerdi or Fnlleti In OUh til, 4S, 
44.or4S. 



SELLING CLASSES. 

16. — Amv Dibtisct Ubeed — Cook (prvM nol to «2i 
II. It) 

>T.— Ant DisnNor Bsekd — Hen (dWm no( to txetei 

II. 1».) 1 10 



BANTAMS. 

%.—Blacli Bofeeomb—Coek or Hen, Codcerel or PlOUl, 
(A« vToperlu of an Exhibitor midiitg wiOiin own 
mila oj Ike Town HoO, Cardiff .... 

The FriMi in Clau 48 ar« oArwl by Hx. A. X. Korgan. 



SUCKS, aSESB, ANI> TURKEYS. 

:9.— Dbaki or Dock (Aylesbtiry) 
■0.- Ditto (Bouen) 
il.— Ditto (Pekin) 
•2. — Qandib 



10 
10 
10 
10 



It j 10 
15 ID 



15 
15 
15 
15 
ISO 
U« 
lltV 



10 
10 
10 

lao 

10 



eiv 



Poultry Conditions amd SegukUian^. 



DEAD TABLE POULTRY. 

(To he forwarded o/tve, and to be kiUed and pluched by 
a Poulterer employed by the Society. See Re^ttlation 12.) * 

56. — Pair of Cockerels of 1898, of any Pure Breed . 

57.— Ditto— Pullets 

58. — ^Pair of Cockerels of 1898, of a first cross from any 

Pure Breeds 

59— Ditto— Pullets 

00.— Pair of Ducklings of 1898 .' 



EXTEA FBIZB. 

A 8ILVXB CUP is offered by 8ir Walter Oilbej, Bart, 
for the Best Pair of CkMkereli, Pullets, or DnekUngi 
in Class 66, 57, 68, 59, or ea 




10 
10 
10 



POULTRY. 



CONDITIONS AND REGULATIONS. 



Charges, &o. , 

1. Exhibitors may make an unlimited number of Entries in each Class on paysMst 

of Fees as follows : — 

. Hamben. NoB*lliBlwit. 
.j; d. $.4, 

Classes 48 TBantams) and 56 to 60 (Dead Poultry) .10 2 6 

All other Classes .... . ..26 50 

The above Fees include coops, food, and attendance. 

N.B. — The above Fees'miu^ be sent with the Entries, or no notice will be takes of 
•^-^ latter. 

z. The privilege of entering at Member's Fees is strictly limited to Memben of the 
society elected on or before January 25, 1898, and subscribing not leis tbsi ^^ 
-j»nually. 

• All Entries must be made on the printed forms, to be obtained of the O e ci f ttty 
idus. F. Plowman, 4, Terrace Walk, Bath), and such forms most be oometljr 
i\led up and returned to' the Secretary, together with all Fees due, on or liiftrt 
pril 30. Exhibitors are requested to carefully examine the Usi.of Warn m' 
'onditions, as the Society cannot be responsible for an^ errors made bgr Sxblbtteis h 
f^t Entry-forms, and birds entered in a wrong Class will' be neetsiefUy aida j M 
'om competition. No alterations can be made in Entry-forms ajfter' %hty bm hm 
«ceived by the Secretary. 

'•. The Council reserve the right (o refuse the Entries of any 

f Exk^H^'^rs *«*"•«; r^ate the price' and breed of their birds on~ 



Pmdtry Conditions and Regulations, cv 

Showyabd. 

)irds must be in the Showyard bj 6 p.m. on Tuesday, May 24, and no bird 
moved before Monday, May 30, at 7 P.M. Any Ejchibitors who &end fur 
t must do 80 between 7 and 8 P.M. on that day. 

carriage must be prepaid to Cardiff Hallway Station, otherwise the 
not be received at the Exhibition; but they will be conveyed free of 
ora the Station to the Showyard and back. 
Exhibitor or Servant will be allowed into the tent until the birds have been 

Poultry Tent will not be open to the public until 2 o'clock on the first day 
libition. 

*s on-Transferable Admission Ticket for the Exhibition will be sent to each 
whose Entry-fees amount to 1/, and upv.ards. 

Table Poultbt. 

these Classes (42 to 45 and 56 to 60) quality for the table will be con- 
sfore mere weight. The date of hatching must be given, and, in the case 
red biixis, the breeds of the parents. 

Classes 56 to 60 the whole of the birds will be fii-st exhibited alive. They 
2 killed on the evening of Wednesday, May 25, and trussed by a qualified 
, the Prizes being finally awarled to the dead birds. These will then all 
ed, but will be withdrawn from exhibition when considered necessary, and, 
, will be returned to Exhibitors after 6 P.M. on Friday, May 27. 
s are recommended to put a reasonable price upon their Exhibits in these 
as to promote the sale of them. 

Sales. 

i birds may be claimed, at the price put upon them, anytime after 4 o'clock 
esday, May 25. and a sale must take place if the price stated be paid to the 
the Poultry Office at the time of claiming. No cUteration can be made in 
s stated on the Entry-forms and in the Catalogue until after Friday, 
(vhen the price may be reduced on payment to the Stewards of Is. per pen 
alteration. Birds must be sold in pens, and the price stated must include 
it. A charge of 10 per cent, will be made for all birds sold. The persons 
! the management of the sales cannot take charge of birds which are 
)f privately. 

Awards. 

cept under a special recommendation from the Judges, no Second Prize will 
in any of the Classes unless there are three Entries, and no Third Prize 
ere are six Entries. 

Disqualifications. 

e Judges are empowered to withhold a prize or prizes where birds are not 
i of suHicient merit, or to disqualify any that have been clipped, drawn, 
marked, or dyed, and an Exhibitor detected in a false statement as to the 
of any bird, or in any other practice calculated to deceive or mislead the 
r Stewards, shall forfeit all or any Prizes awarded to him or her at the 
d will be disqualified from competing at any future Show of the Societv. 
» person who shall have been shown to the satisfaction of the Council to 
1 excluded from exhibiting for Prizes at the Exhibition of any other Societv 
uence of having attempted to obtain a Prize by giving a false Certificate, or 
unfair means, and no person who is under exclusion from any Breed Societv 
ulent practices, shall be allowed to exhibit at this or any other Meeting of 

ty. 

ihealthy birds will not be exhibited, but will be immediately returned to 
aers, and the Fees will be forfeited. 

VIII. — F. S. h 



cvi Poultry Conditions and Regulations. 

Pbotssts. 

18. In order to check friTolous and vexatious protests, no protest will beeitertaiDed 
unless accompanied by a deposit of 1/. in each case ; and in case the protest is not 
substantiated, the deposit may be forfeited to the funds of the Society. AUpuDte^ts 
must be made before 12 o'clock (noon) on Thursday, May 26. 

Forfeits. 

19. Persons entering birds, and failing to send the same to the Exhibition, will 
forfeit the enti-ance Fee for each pen so left racant. 

GSNEBAL. 

20. All birds shown must be bond fide the property of the Exhibitor. 

21. For each pen entered, the Exhibitor will receive a Label, on the reverse side "f 
which he must le^^ibiy write his 'name and address for the return journey. 

22. All Eggs laid at the Exhibition will be destroyed. 

2:^. The Stewards pledge themselves to take every care of the birds exhilMted, but 
neither they nor the Society will, in any case, be responsible for any accident, loss, or 
damage, from whatever cause arising, the Exhibits being entered at the sole rick of the 
Exhibitors, and Exhibitors will be required to hold the Society harmless in the 
event of loss. 

24. In case of death of any bird during the Exhibition, it will be sent back for the 
inspection of the Exhibitor. 

25. The Poultry Department is subject to the Rules and Regulations of the Society 
and its Officers. 

♦^* 27ie use of properly-constructed Poultry Baskets will facilitate the safe ami 
sj}ecdi/ conveyance of tlie birds to and from the Exhibition. 

The Society cannot^ under any circumstances j undertake to send telegrams to 
Exhibitors as to Judjes* Awards. 

Applications for Catalogues (price Is. each) and printed lists of Awards ^o^ 
he made only to tlie Publisflers, Messrs. W. Lewis and Sons, Herald Office^ Bath, 

By Order of the Council, 

THOMAS F. FLOWlIAy, Secretary. 

4, TiTrace Widk, Bath. 
Telegrraphic Address— " FLOWKAH, BATH.*' 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 



FOB 



189 7 



WITH ITEMS OF 1896 FOB, COMPABIBON. 



pAon 

Sumnuuy of the Cash Acooont .. cx-cxi 

Detailed Cash Account '.. .. cxii-cxxiii 

Aasets and Liabilities .. .. cxxir 



VOI-. vni. — F. s. 



SOUTHAMPTON MEETING, 1897. ^ cx ) 

Cfie I5at{) atiD Wiest 



Dr. 



SUMMAEY OF THE CASH AO 

WITH GOMPA 



*age of 
mpanying 
1 Account. 


RECEIPTS. 


. • • 
... 
... 


1897. 

SOCTHAMPTOV. 


Si 


acco 
Casl 


General BeOeiptB:— 

Dividends and Interest 
Sabacripttons fh>m Members 
Life Compositions 
Journal . . • • • 


£ «. 

610 3 

1,161 « 

20 

42 9 

8 


d. 

7 


2 



jti s. d, 

1.824 6 9 




cxii 
cxii 
cxii 
cxii 


I. 


cxii 


Miscellaneous ...«•-• 






Bliow Becelptf : — 

Implements • . • • 

Horses 

Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs 
Catalogues, &o 

Pooltry • . • • . 


... 
£ », d. 

190 18 9 

449 5 

81 6 10 




cxU 

cxiv 
cxiv 
cxlv 


1,603 18 

721 10 

100 1 

14 10 

183 13 

143 18 

102 14 

6 6 

9 

2,623 


11 
7 


1. 
I, 


cxiv 




1. 


cxiv 


Horse Shoeinir 


^ 1 
A 


— 


cxvi 
cxvi 
cxvi 


Arts 

Art Union .... 
Art-Manufiftctures 

Cheese and Butter 

Workins Dairv .... 


5 6 
89 6 6 

89 1 6 



2 
2 




6 

8 



1 




M^H 


cxvi 
cxvi 


... 


— 


cxviii 


Sheen Shearins ••.•... 


— 


cxviii 


Cider 




cxviii 


Admissions ••..... 


2 


cxviii 
cxviii 


Keflreshment Contracts 

Unapportionable :— 

Cloak Rooms, &c. . 
Stand FitUngs 

Subscription from Cardiff for 1898 S 
Schools 


. • • 

48 2 
185 13 8 


621 10 

233 16 
800 


cxviii 


how 


— 


cxxli 




1 
1 


6,902 17 

1 99A «A a 


7, 


cxxU 


Experiments 




1 «,«>•■ A* O j 
QAA A A 1 


cxxii 


Sale of India Stock (£1,847 U. 7(2.) . 
Balance in Bank, Jan. 1, 1A97 . 


• • • 

■ • • 


• • 
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• • 
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3,000 


1, 


cxxli 
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SOUTHAMPTON MEETIWO. 1897. ( cxii ) 

Cbe 'Bat{) anC CQest 

Db. cash account foe the tear ending deg 



RECEIPTS. 



OlVIDBNOe AKD IHTEBEST:- 



lodjft Stock 
CuudtStoek 
QiuBiiluid Slock 
Naw SODtli WaiBB & 



SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM KEMBBRS :- 



LirE COHPOSmONB . 



HISCELLiiiEODS . 



niPLEHENTS:— 



( cxiii ) SOUTHAMPTON MKETINQ, 18W. 



tbecn Counties ^ocfetp. 



WI'l'H COMPAHATIVE STATEMENT FOE 1896. 


Cr. 


PAYMENTS. 


1897. 


isoe. 
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SOUTHAMPTON MEBTING, 1897. ( cxiv ) 



Dr. 



CASH ACCOUNT— cofrfwtwd 



EECEIPTS. 



Brouf^t forward 



• • • 



HORSES, cattle; SHEEP. AND PIGS>- 

£ i. d. 

Horses :— Entry Fees . . . . 109 

Fines and Forfeits . • 3 10 

Grand Stand Admissions . K8 8 9 

Spedal Prises . . . 20 



1897. 

SODTHAICPTOK. 



181 

St.Ai 



Cattle, Sheep and Pigs >- 
EnteyFees. 
Fines 
Special Prizes 



Gatalogoes • • 
Manure and Fodder • 



POULTRY}— 

Entry Fees • 
Commission on Sales 



4t •^'^jSgrndtXiJi^'** 



J IV. ««a4« 



. 350 15 
. 17 
. 81 10 



80 8 10 
18 



£ ^f. d. £ «. d. 



3,328 6 8 



190 18 9 



449 6 



81 6 10 



98 
2 10 



YSl 10 1 



m 

12 
113 
122 

I3t 



342 
26 
89 

458 

80 
24 

les 

1.000 



100 1 



101 
2 

IS" 



14 10 



U 



••• £, 4.1M y a 



( CXV ) SOUTHAMPTON MEETING. 1897. 



CASH ACCOUNT--con^nued. 



Or. 



PAYMENTS. 



BroogfatibrwArd 



iORSES. CATTLE, SHEEP. AND PIGS:— 



Hones — Prises . . 

Shedding ADd Gnnd Stand 
Stewards and Assistants 
Judges ...» 
Misoellaneons • • 



Oattto— Prizes . 1,101 10 
deferred 35 



£ i. d. 

477 

809 10 10 

41 6 4 

22 3 



1,066 10 



Sheep— Prizes . • 
Pigs—Prizes - . 

Shedding and Canvas 

Stewards and Assistants. 

Judges . 

Grant to British Goat Society 



GaQTss, &C. . • . . 

Fodder 

Steward of Fodder and Assirtants 
and Uoflse hire . , 

Veterinary Inspector. . 

Rosettes 

Printing and Stationery • • 
Refreshments to Judges • 
Deferred Prizes of 1896 



448 

222 

391 12 4 

32 11 « 

156 16 7 



42 4 8 
221 8 1 

22 7 4 
27 7 

7 10 6 
68 17 11 

9 10 11 
30 



POULTRY :- 

Marquee, Staging and Sheds . . • • 

Stewards and Assistants 

Judges 

Prizes 

Printing, Stationery, Cartage, &o. • . , 



HORSE-SHOEING:— 

Prizes 

Judges 

Anvils, Forges, Coals, Horses, and Printiug. • 

Shedding . • 

Steward and Assistants 



Carried forward . 



1897. 

SOUTHAXFTOK. 



£ S d. 



£ t. d, 
1,077 18 7 



830 2 



2,317 10 0/ 



419 6 4 



57 15 

19 1 

12 9 

145 15 

14 7 




1 


2 



23 

18 6 

6 10 10 

32 10 

8 10 1 



3,586 16 11 



249 7 3 



88 6 11 



5,002 8 8 



1896. 
St. Albaks. 



£ 8. d. 



630 

444 5 6 

46 13 6 

19 7 6 

3 



1,133 6 6 



1,210 10 
30 



1,180 10 



446 

311* 2 2 

36 5 2 

132 7 6 

10 



2,116 4 10 



41 14 11 

201 4 6 

29 19 8 

17 15 6 

8 9 7 

60 18 8 

10 9 

35 



405 11 10 



8,666 3 a 



59 14 S 
22 5 10 
12 18 2 
166 5 
11 6 3 



272 3 6 



92 

18 18 
5 11 

30 17 
3 16 




1 

3 




81 1 11 



SOUTHAMPTON MEETING, 1897. ( cxvi ) 



Db. 



GASH AGCODNT— contotMNi 



RECEIPTS. 



Brought forward 



ARTS:— 



Gatalogaes and Oommlssioiis on Sales . 
Betnmed on Picture 



ART UNION :— 

SaleofTlcketo . 
£xoe88 paid on Prizes. 



ABT-MANUFAGTUBES : 
Fees for l^pace • 



CHEESE AND BUTTER:— 

Entry Fees 

Cheese and Batter Sales 

Special Prizes . 



wnaKINQ DAIRY 
^'^•nisslons 



f^vj Fees, CompeUuwH;. 
Oitto Dairy Applia...^ 



>^..«4al Pr 



(60 • wi Tt ••■ O 



1887. 

SOUTHAXPTOK. 



£ «. d. 



6 5 



81 14 
T 19 



£ 9, d. 

.,164 1 S 



IN 

St. Au 



8 6 



89 6 6 



8 16 



115 a 6 

28 16 8 



£ 8. d. 

26 6 « 

7 6 

.3 12 



4 8 6 



143 18 3 



67 4 6 



31 'i a 



*l 



loa 14 a 



4,6f4 11 7 



I I. 



7 1 

s 

10 



II 

8 

76 



91 
91 

18 

Ul 



61 
41 

wi 

"u 
u 

ui 



( cxvii ) SOl'THA^tPTOX MEETING, 1SS7 
OASH ACCOVliT— continued. Ca. 



PAIMENTS. 

Brcuglil forward 



d Rtp^dDgTecluidStiKlnK . 



HAMPTON BtBETING, 1897. ( CXVlii ) 

CASH ACCOUNT— «mlimi««l. 



EECEIPTS. 



1897. 

SOOTHAMPIOK. 



Bitmght forward 



• I 



£ «. d. t £ «. d. 
4,694 12 7 



1198 
ScAui 



£ i. 



SHEKP SHEARING:— 
Entry Fees 



• SO 



CIDER:— 
Entry Fees 



• 00 



ADMISSIONS TO SHOW-YARD: 

Admissions at 2s. 6d. 

Ditto At If. 

Chlldien at It. 

Ditto at ed. 

Season Tickets . 



960 13 


6 


1,613 16 





28 1 





86 16 


6 


43 10 










2,6S3 



SHOW REFR1£SHKKNT CONTRACTS:— 
Sale Pcemlnms and Buildings . 



•• 



I 631 10 • 



SHOW RECEIPTS (UNAPPORTIONABLE) :— 

Stand-fittings 

Cloak Room, Ptfoels Office, Chairs, Pboto- 
graphs,&c 



186 13 8 
48 3 



S3Sli 8 



SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM TOWNS:— 
Cardiir, for 1898 Show. . , 



WW • • 



Csnlad lerward • 



£|«»m S 9 



su 



11 i 



1,38T II 

1,031 ( 

SOU 

4S 1 

YIU 



3,6tfU 



MO I 



90011 
40 1 

U 



( cxix ) eOUTHAMFTOW MEETING. 1897. 
GASH AOCOUHT— eontwiMd. Cb. 



PAYMENTS. 



pUcird-F/tibe Stant 



RKSIIMKNT CONTRACTS:— 



S (UNAPPORTIOSABLK):— 



S„L-T11* 


lU-H*-. 


t : <L 




"■:: 




.«.. 


IB D 




tl« 4 


! ': : 


MS !l 



CirTlad n>mnt 



SOUTHAMPTON MEETING, 1897. ( cxx ) 



Db. 



CASH ACCOUNT— ijontfntieei. 



RECEIPTS. 

Broaght forward . 
SCHOOLS:— 

SOXSBSET FaBBIXBT : — 



SfeQdentB' Fees . 

Grant fh>m Ooanty Couocil 



SOITBBSBT BUTTKB 



SOMSBSET ChBESR: — 



StodentB' Fees .... 
Cheese and Butter sold 
Sale of Cheese-making Apparatus 
Sale of Students' Note-Books . 



Grant from County Council 



P*"0» Buttkr:— 

=*-'jaents* Fees 
x>|fectators' Admissions 



-J>- 



U,j 



£ 9, d. 

8 17 6 
268 14 1 



99 12 6 

369 16 4 

28 

' 1 14 6 



24 7 6 
7 11 10 
8 6 



1897. 

SOUTHAXFTON. 



£ 9, d. 



£ 9. a. 

8,787 8 9 



277 11 7 



'•Tiea forward * 



499 3 4 



174 17 3 



32 7 10 



300 



1,284 



s,ycT s t 



( cxxi ) SOUTHAMFTOW MEETING, 1S97. 
CASH ACCOUNT— cotKinueA Cb. 



PAYMENTS. 






■uclor'i Travflllngj 



Cokl, lian, ie. . . . 
Prim ud Judga U Cuiopctjtlaa 



eiy, IViBUgr, ood, 
PUnt uid Finings . 



SnUiio uiJ Eip 



Offlra Buff and Travp! 



RppALTlng Uld TppLACJDE PlAbt talt 
flUingt _ ) 



nun u siounu .... Ml ! 
RfpalrlDgudnpLulngPlututdnuint* T II 



BOUTHAJEPTOy MBBTDIG, ISTT. ( cacxii ) 
Dr- cash ACCOUNT— cafi<tntt«l. 



RECEIPTS. 



Brought forward 

SCEOOlS-wntinued. 

D0B8ET Cheese :~ 
Sale of Plant 



• • • 



EXPERIMENTS :— 
Field: — 
Sale ol Hay. 



Field, Cheese, and Cideb :— 
GovemmeDt Grant 



Sale of IndU Stock (£1,847 U. 7d.) . 



Balance in Bank, Jan. 1, 1S97 



1807. 

SOUTHAMPTOir. 



1,284 



£ t, d, 

8,787 3 9 



40 19 8 



li 

St. j 



1,824 19 8 



90i 



3,2Si 



6 



300 



806 



360 
350 



2,000 



1,N7 



.... 



1S,«1S 8 S 
420 12 11 



14^617 1 



12,888 16 4 U,6tT 1 



( cxxiii ) SOUTHAMPTON MEETING, 1897. 
CASH AGCOTJNT— continued. Cr. 



PAYMENTS. 

Brought forward 
SCHOOLS— conU'ntMd. 

DoBSST Cheese:— 

Steward's Time and Expenses 
OflBceSuff .... 
Repairing and replacing Plant 

Balance to County Council 



XPERIMENTS:— 

FlKLD : — 
Rent of Field 

Manures, Seeds, and Cattle Food 
Printing and Stationery. 
Stewards' Time, Travelling, Post 

ag^, &c. . . . • 
Secretary and OflSce • 
Consulting Chemist 

Do. Botanist . • 
Botanical Visitor . 
Veterinary Surgeon 
Bacteriologist 

Expenses of Cattle and Loss on Sale 
Labour and Occupier's Expenses 



CiDBR : — 



Gxx)ert . . • 

Fittings 

Office and Travelling 

Printing and Drawings 



Cheese : — 



Expert and Assistant . 

Board and Lodgings for Ditto and) 

Carriage / 

Ditto Ditto (1896) 
Printing and Publishing 
Secretary and Office . • 
Fittings 



£ «. d. 

7 7 11 

3 7 6 

53 17 10 



14 





23 3 


4 


22 2 





34 


1 


23 6 


8 


» 12 


9 


• • 




29 8 


1 


7 7 





32 11 





3 8 


6 


14 18 


6 


80 





16 





9 6 


8 


26 13 


6 


278 4 





19 6 





11 6 






34 19 5 
27 6 8 



1897. 

SODTHAMPTOK. 



£ «. d. I £ «. d. 
1,828 3 1 10,067 15 10 



1896. 

St. Albans. 



Balance due to Bank, Jan. 1, 1896 
Balance in Bank, Dec. 31, 1697 . 



64 13 3 
40 12 11 



1,933 9 3 



213 17 11 



132 2 



371 1 1 



716 19 2 



s. d. 



18,718 4 8 



120 12 1 



12,838 16 4 



841 12 9 



2,991 7 10 



21 


16 


1 


38 


13 





39 


6 


3 


23 


6 


8 


27 


6 


8 


14 


12 


6 


45 


14 


9 



210 15 11 



75 

16 

10 2 2 

18 3 9 



119 4 11 



281 14 6 

13 7 6 

3111 9 

27 6 8 

2 16 5 



356 16 10 



686 17 8 



18,878 8 6 

338 4 6 
420 IS II 



14,637 3 11 



n. 13th, 1898. 



lereby certify that I have examined the fuegoing acoounts for the year ending Dec. Slat, 1897, 
red the payments entered with the vouchers, and found them aU in order and correct. 

ALBERT GOODMAN. F.C.A., 
Paseed by CouncU, Ai«d«or. 

Jan. Kth, 1898. 

THOS. F. PLOWMAN. 

Seeretary, 



( cxxiv ) 
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FOB T8B 



Sfioouraffement ofAgriculture, Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 



fist d SJemlrers. 

Corrected to January 25th, 1898, inclusive. 



PATBOX. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PEINOB OP WALES, K.Q» 

PBX8IDXXT 

FOB 1897-98. 

The Riqht Hoy. The LORD WINDSOR. 

TBV8TXX8. 

Right Hon. Sib T. D. ACLAND, Babt. 

Sib J. F. LENNARD, Babt. 

BioBT Hon. Sib R. H. PAGET, Babt. 



Names thus (*) distinguished are Qovemors. 
Names thus (f) distinguished are Life Members. 

*^* Members are particularly requested to make the Secretary acquainted 

with any errors in the names or residences. 



Name. 



tWALEB,Hl8 ROTAL H1OHNB88 
THE PbINCB of, E.g. . . 

tYork, H.R.H. The Duke of, 

K.G 

Abbot, G 

fAckers, B. St John . . . 

Acland, Sir H. W., Bart., 

K.C.B., M.D., &c. . . . 

•Acland, Right Hon. ISir T. 

Dyke, Bart 

Acland, Alfred Dyke . . . 

•Acland, Charles T. D. . . 
t Acland, Rt. Hon. A. H. Dyke, 

M.P. 

Adams, E 

(10) 

VOL. VIII. — F. S. 



Residenoe^ 



SandringhaoQy Norfolk 



York Cottage, Sandringham . . 

The Priory, Abbots Leigh, Bristol 

Huntley Manor, Huntley, near 

Gloucester 



Sob- 
■eription*. 

£ s. d. 



10 



Broad Street, Oxford .... 

Eillerton, Exeter 

38, Pont Street, Belgrave Square, 

London, S.W 

Holnicote, Taunton 

28, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W. 

Horner Farm, West Luccombe, 

Minehead 



10 

5 

10 

2 



10 



CXXVl 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Residence. 



Kdptkios. 



Adams, George . , 
Adams, S, W., jun. 
*Addmgton, Lord 



Affleck, F. and T. 
t Agate^ Alfred . 
Aiken, J. C. . . 
tAitken, G. H. . 
Alexander, D. T. 
fAUen, Col. R. E. 



t Allen, James D 

♦Allen, J 

Allen and Sons 

Allen, W. T 

Allmand, F 

•fAmherst, Earl 

Anglo- Bavarian Brewery Co. 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk 

Co. . . 

Archer, C 

t Ark Wright, J. H 

Armstrong, J. D 

Ashburton, Lord .... 
t Ashoombe, Lord .... 

Ashcroft, W 

Ashford, E. C, M.D. . . . 
Aubrey, T., F.R.C.V.S. . . 
t Aveling, Thomas L. . . . 

Avon Manure Co 

Awdry, P. D 

Ayshford-Wise, Major Lovat 



Royal Prize Farm, Pidnell, Faring- 

don, Berks 

7, Boringdon Villas, Plympton St 

Mary 1 ....••• • 
Addington House, Winalow, 

Bucks 

Swindon 

Broomhall, Horsham .... 
The Glen, Stoke Bishop, Bristol . 

Warminster 

Cardiff 

Assist. Adj.-Gen. ; Carragh Camp, 

Kildare, Ireland 

Springfield House, Shepton Mallet 
Park Place, Cardiff ...... 

Shepton Mallet 

West Bradley, Glastonbury . . 
Victoria Flour Mills, Wrexhum . 
Montreal^ Sevenoaks .... 
Shepton Mallet 

Chippenham . • 

Treiaske, near Launceston . • . 
Hampton Court, Leominster . . 

Vallis Farm, Frome. 

The Gi-ange, Alresford, Hants . 
7, Prince's Gate, London, S.W. 
13, The Waldrons, Croydon . . 
The Moorlands, Bath .... 

19, Paragon, Bath 

Koohester 

St. Philip's Marsh, Bristol • • 

Chippenham 

Watts House, Bishop's Lydeard • 



Baber, S. 



Badcock, H. Jeffries. . . 

Badcock, W. L 

Bailey, H 

Bailey, J 

tBailUe, Evan .... 
Bailwood, F. II. M. . . . 
fBainbridge, Captain J. H. 



Baker, F. 



Baker, G. E. Lloyd . 
(39) 



Elborough Farm, Locking, 
Weston-super-Mare .... 

Taunton 

Pitminster Lodge, Taunton . . 

Sr. Stephens, St. Albans . . . 

>iYneh(.'ad, Wellington, Somenet 

Filleigh, Gliudleigh 

Uorsins;ton, Wincanton . . . 

Gnaton Hall, Yealmpton, Ply* 
moutii « 

Manor Farm, Frindsbuxy, Ro- 
chester 

Hardwicke Court, nr. Glocioester. 



1 

1 10 

2 2 
1 



10 
I'l 



2 

10 

10 

1 

1 *0* 

10 
10 

1 'o'o 

10 



• • 



10 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



















1 1 



1 
1 













Subscriptions. 



cxxvii 



Name. 



Resideno*. 



.J 

)bert N. G. . . . 

H 

illiam 

uel 

'aptain K. E. . . 

VV. E 

Q., and Sons . . . 

^. C 

1 

F 

id Perkins. . . . 

>. T 

on. A. H. . . . 

A 

[ajor William . . 
V 

r. J. J. . . . . 

)hn 

Sir Walter, Bart. . i 

0. H 

B. J. P 1 

F. J 

[arquess of . . . 

Wells, The Bishop of 

Co 

C, jun 

, Earl 

01. Mount .... 

K)ll, R. H 

I, W.J 

Edward .... 
> F H 

7.R 

^ 

ip, E. B 

M. H., M.P. . , . 

auford, J 

Jos 

brothers .... 

Edward Hammoml, 



J. Herbert . . . 

Lord 

H. W 

I 



Ottershaw Park, Chertsey, Surrey 

Heavitree, Exeter . . , 

More Down, Mere . . . 

Eastbury, Epsom Road, Guildford 

Westacott Nursery, Barnstaple 

Branksea Island, Poole . . 

Barvin, Potters Bar, Herts . 

Uttozeter 

Thirsk, Yorkshire . . . 

Wolveton, Dorchester . . 

Horsted Place, near Uck field 

Peterborough ..... . . 

College Farm, Finchley . 

The Grange, Alresford, Hants 

Solesbridge, Cborleywood, Herts 

Moredon, North Ciirry, Taunton 

Nailstone Stud, Nailstone, near 
Nuneaton . .. 

The Lodge, Weston-super-Mare . 

Hackwood Farm, Basingstoke • • 

Coates, Pulborough, Sussex . • 

Pilton House, Barnstaple • • . 

Kitley, Yealmpton, IvylHridge 

The Beddings, Moor GreeSy Bir- 
mingham 

Longleat, Warminster . . . . 

The Palace, Wells 

Bath 

Lydney Park, Glos. ...... 

Cirencester House, Cirencester . 

Westown, Bristol 

Coker Court, Yeovil 

Road Manor, Bath 

St. Loyes, Exeter 

Broadway, Dorchester . . « . 

Hailwell Farm, Framfield, Sussex 

G^lderd Road, Leeds .... 

Torr Grove, Plymouth . ... 

Trevince, Scorrier, Truro . . . 

Coombe Priory, Shaftesbury . . 

Pyt House, Tisbury 

Down House, Dursley, Glos. . . 

Jouimal Office, Salisbury . . . 

Kingston Fields, Derby . . . 

Heybridge, Maldon, Essex . . 
Englefield House, Reading . . 
Milverton, Somerset .... 
Uffington House, Stamford . . 
Roselauds, Woolston, Southamp- 
ton 

Abbot's Ann, Andover .... 

k 



Sob- 
•eripUoDS. 

£ B. d. 



b 10* 



1 

I 
1 

1, 
X 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 

1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



















1 



2 






















10 
1 1 
1 
110 

2' 

10 













1 
10 
10 







1 



1 




10 
5 
10 



1 
1 








CXXVUl 



■Subscriptions. 




♦fBest, Capt. John C. (R.N.). 
fBest, Col. George .... 

Best, Major M. G 

Best, Captain T. G 

tBest, Lieut. W 

Bevlngton, T 

Beviss, W. Salter .... 
Bigg, Thomas 

Birmingham, C 

Biscce, H. S. T 

Blackstone and Co. (Limited) 



Plas-yn-Vivod, Llangollen . • | 
Chariton House, Ludwell^ Sali»- < 

bury I 

Park House, Boxley, Maidstone • ! 
Dean House, Whitchurch, Hants ' 
Yivod, Llangollen 



£ ul 



1 
1 








Blake, Abel . 
Blak's, William 

Biimnan, H. T. 



• I 



BloBse, E. F. L. . 
Blundell, R. C. . 
Blyth, Sir J., Bart. 
Board, J. . . . 



Boby, Robert . . . 
Bodman, G. . • • 
Bolden, Rev. C. . . 
BoHtho, T. B., M.P. 
tBond,N. . . . 
Boscawen, Rev. A. F. 



♦Boteler, Cant. W. J. Casberd 
tBoughton-Knight, A. R. . . 

Bound, William 

Bourne, C. H 



Bouverie, Hon. D. P. 
Bouverie, H. P. . . 
fBowen- Jones, J. . 

^Bowerman, Alfred . 

iowerman, F. . . 
3oyle, M 

Rrpl^y^ E. E. . . . 



>radburne, H 

Bradford, l*ho8., and Co. . . 
Bradley, W. McK 

^iH,;Tronr-Mqre, r"' ihu Herman. 



' -.iuKt/iiriugc, W.J. 
3rain, S. A. . . 
B«»s8ey, A., M.P. 



The Grove, Witham 

Linnington, Wambrook, Chard . 

Leicester House, Great Dover 
Street, London, E.C 

Holnicote, near Minehead . . 

Holton Park, near Oxford . : . 

Rutland Iron Works, Stamford, 
Lincoln 

Loxbeare, Tiverton 

Bridge House, llminster. South 
Petherton 

Parsonage Farm, Farrington 
Gumey, Bristol 

Peterstone Su^jer Ely, near Cardiff 

Benhams, Horley, Surrey . . . 

Pantheon, Oxford Street, London 

Hill Farm, East Pt;nnard,Shepton 
Mallet 

Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk . . 

Park Farm, Yatton 

Preston Bissett, Buckingham . . 

Treridden, Penzance 

Creech Grange, Wareham, Dorset 

Ludgvan Rectory, Long Boch, 
Cornwall, R.S.O 

The Elms, Taplow 

Down ton Castle, Ludlow . . . 

Hurstbome 1 arrant, Andover. . 

Stanmore Road, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham 

Coleshill House, Highworth . . 

Brymore, Bridgwater .... 

Ensdon House, Montford Bridge . 

Capton, Williton 

Knott Oak House, llminster • • 

Timsburv, Bath 

Drungewick Manor House, Hor- 
sham, Sussex 

Lybum, Lynd hurst, Hants . • 

Salford, Manchester 

Leylands, Meopham« Kent . . 

The Rookery, Chew Magna, 
Bristol 

Newton House, Clevedon, S(»nerwt 

Old Brewery, Cardiff • • . • 

Heythrop,Ciiipping Norton, OziQlt 



1 1 
1 

10 

10 

1 

1 1 
10 















1 e 

10 
10 

1 1 
10 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 











10 

2 

• . 

1 1 

1 1 

1 1 

10 



1 
1 








10 

10 

10 

1 1 



1 1 
10 



• • 



Subscriptions. 



cxxix 



Name. 



H.L. C 

T. • 

v., and Co. . . . 
ftgon Works Coin- 
Limited) .... 
dmiral R. F. . . 
I, T. Palfrey. . . 

a, W. B 

F. D 

S 

illiam Jeffery . . 
Gr. Prideaux . . . 

P. ! ! ! ! ! ! 

^Villiam E., M.P. . 

am. Rev. F. F. 

W.J 

B 

<J 

dmiral A. . . . 

, E. A 

W 

), Lord 

I 

, and Sons . 

ViT C. R., Bart. . . 

I. L. E 

!. and W. ... 
L, and Co. . . . 
th, R. W. . . . 



Residence. 



Preston Hall, Aylesford, Kent 
Broomhilly Stratton, North Devon 
Polbathic, St. Grermans . . 

Lawrence Hill, Bristol • . . 
Kenwick, Worcester. . . . 
Enmore Park, Bridgwater . . 
Enmore Park, Bridgwater . . 
Beach Borough, Hythe, Kent . 
Cossington, Somerset . . . 
Hill Farm Dairy, Southampton 
Marden Farm, Hertford . . 
Middlehill House, Box, Wilts 
Prideaux Castle, Padstow • • 
7, Princes Street, Yeovil . . 
Bystock, near Exmouth . . 
llsington House, Dorchester . 

Worcester 

The Rectory, Doddiscombsleigh 

Exeter 

Llanelly 

Holcombe Bogus, Wellington 

Somerset 

Land Surveyor, Shepton Mallet 
Erie Hall, Plympton . . . 
Coombe Florey, Taunton . . 

Chippenham 

Debden Hall, Saffron Walden. 
Cattedown, Plymouth . . . 
Island House, His^hbridge 
St. Nicholas Works, Thetford 
Knepp Castle, Sussex . . . 
Ellaston, Atlantic Road South 

Weston-super-Mare . . . 
Elphicks, Horsmonden, Kent. 

Torquay 

Bath 

Percy House, Kensington, Bath 



d1. a. M. . . . Ockley Court, Dorking . . . 

C. Lee .... Glewstone Court, Ross . , . 

W. H Danney, Hassocks, Sussex. . 

C Woolcombe, Cattistock, Dorset 

Milton Clevedon, Evercreech . 



Sob. 
•eriptioQi. 



10 

10 

110 

10 
10 



1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



• • 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 






1 








• • 





















10 



10 

10 
10 

















1 
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Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Retldene*. 



I 



. >«-« 



• • 



Carew, C. . . 
tCarey, P. W. 
Carnarvon, Earl of . 

Carr, L 

tOarter, E. . . . 



Garter, J., and Co. 
tCartwrlght, F. F. 
Carver, H. R. . 



Cary, Edmund 

tCiy, W. H 

Cater, K. B 

Cathedral Dairy Co. ... 
tCatt, C. W 

•Cawdor, Earl of ... . 

Cecil, Lord A 

Cecil, Lord L 

Chadwyck-Healey, C. E. H. . 
♦Chaloner, Capt. R. G. W., M.P. 



Champion, F. 
tChapman, C. 



Chapman, Rev. H. 
Chapman, W. W. 



• I 



Cheetham, F. H. 
Chick, John . . 
Chorley, W. L. . 
Churchouse, A. . 



*Clarendon, Earl of . 
Clark, Isaac . . . 
Clark, James . . . 
tClark,J.J. . . . 



Clark, W.S. . . . 
Clarke, A. J. . . 
Clarke, Captain J. S. 
Clarke, James . . 
Clarke, Joshua . . 
tClarke, Capt. T. E. 
Clarke, W. . . . 



Collipriest, Tiverton 

Cardiff 

Highclere Castle, Newhury . . 
Court-y-hel, Penarth, Glam. . . 
Puckpool House, Ryde, Isle of 

Wight 

238, High Holbom, London . . 
7, Percival Road, Clifton . . . 
West House, Chilton Polden, 

Bridgwater • • • • ^ • • 
Pylle, Shepton Mallet .... 
Steeple Astiton, Trowhridge . . 

Bath 

Exeter 

52, Middle Street, Brighton (Hon. 

I^ocbX Sec, 1886) 

Stackpole C(mrt, Pemhroke . . 
Orchardmains, Tunhridge . . . 
Orchardmains, Tunhrid^ . . . 
New Place, Porlock, Somerset . 
Melksham House, Melksham, 

Wilt8 

West Pennard, Glastonbury . . 
Carlecotes Hall, Dnnford Bridge, 

near Sheffield 

Donhead St. Andrew, Salisbury . 
Fitzalen House, Arundel Street, 

Strand, London 

Tetton House, Kingston, Taunton 
Compton Valence, Dorchester . . 
Quarme, Dunster, Somerset . . 
Perridge House, near Shepton 

Mallet 

The Grove, Watford 

West Lynch, Selworthy . . . 

Street, Glastonbury 

Goldstone Farm, West Brighton 

(Hon. Local Sec., 1885) . . 

Street, Glastonbury 

100, New Bond Street, London . 
Langley Lodge, Chippenham . . 



Sib- 
•cr^licMu. 

£ I. I 

10 



1 1 

10 



Clarke, W. Hurle .... 

Clayden, H 

*Clayton,Sh uttle worth, and Co. 

Cleall,S 

Cleave, B. C 

42) 



Minehead 

Alcombe, Cote, Dunster . . . 
East Lynch, near Minehead, 

Somerset ....... 

Manor Cottage, Wanatrow, 

Somerset 

Northoe, Park View, Hoddesdon 
Lincoln .....••• 
Berwick, Bridport . ... • • 
Sanctuary, Crediton, Devon . • 



10 



10 

10 

• • 

1 1 

1 1 

2 'o' 
10 
10 
10 

2 

10 



10 



1 
1 
1 
1 




1 
1 











10 

2 2 

10 

10 



• • 



10 
110 
10 
10 6 
10 



• • 



10 



1 

1 

2 

1 

1 



1 

1 

2 



1 



SvX)8criptionB. 



cxxxi 



Name. 



Reaidence. 



Cleave, W. C. . 
Cleaver, Capt. J. H. 



Clerk, Edmund H 

Clerk, Lt.-Col. B. M. . . . 

tClifford, Lord 

^Clinton, Lord 

Clout, R 

CluttoD, Robert Geo. . . . 

Glutton, R. W 

Goates, S. B 

Cobb, H. M 

Cockey and Sons .... 
Coles, C 



Oolfox,W. . . . 
CoUingbourne, J. S. 
Collins, C. . . . 
Collins, C. R. . 
Collins, D. . . 



Colman, J. J., M.P. . . . 
^Colston, E., M.P.-. . . . 
Oolthurst, Symons, and Co. 

(Limited) 

*Combe, R. H 

* Combe, R. T 

Ooney, Herbert F 

<jook, N 

Ck)oke, C. W. Radclifife, M.P. 

tCookson, H. T 

Cooling, G., and Son . . . 

Cooml», Joseph 

Cooper, G. H 

tCooper, P. W. D 

tCooper, R. P 

Corbett, J. R 

Corbett, Thomas 

•Cork and Orrery, The Earl of 

tComer, H. W 

tCornwallis, F. S. W. . . . 

Cory, C.J 

♦Cory, H. B 

Cory, R 

Cotton, Col., the Hon. R. S. . 

Coultas, J. P 

Comisell, J. E 

Courtenay, Hon. H. L. . . 
fCoustonaker, Lieut.-Col..G. . 
(45) 



Sanctuary, Crediton, Devon . . 

Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
E.C 

Burford, Shepton Mallet . . . 

Charlton House, Shopton Mallet. 

Ugbrook, Chudleigh .... 

Heanton Satchville, Beaford, 
North Devon 

Brome House, West Mailing, Kent 

9, Whitehall Place, London . . 

Doner's Lodge, Reigate .... 

Stanton Drew Court, Pensford . 

Higfaam, Kent 

Frome Selwood 

Manor House, Winterboume 
Stoke, Salisbury 

Westmead« Bridport .... 

Aston Ligham, near Ross . . . 

Longhouse Farm, Oldford, Frome 

Hartwell House, Exeter . . • 

Newton Ferrars, Carrington, Corn- 
wall 

Carrow House, Norwich . . . 

Roundway Park, Devizes . . . 

Bridgwater 

Pierrepont, Famham .... 

Eamsnill, Curry Rivell, Taunton 

The Poplars, Pucklechurch, Bristol 

Chevithome Barton, Tiverton . 

Helens, Herefordshire, via 
Dymock, Glos. 

Sturford Mead, Warminster . . 

Northgate Street, Bath . . . 

Radstock, Bath 

Huntspill, Bridgwater .... 

99, Pembroke Road, Clifton . . 

Shenstone Court, Lichfield . . 

More Place, Betchworth, Surrey. 

Perseverance Lron Works, Shrews- 
bury 

Marston, near Frome .... 

Manor House, Inglescombe, Bath 

Linton Park, Maidstone . . • 

Llantamum Abbey, Mon. . . 

Druidstone, Castleton, Cardiff . 

3, Elliott Terrace, Plymouth . . 

Somerfoid Hall, Brewood, Staffs . 

Perseverance Works, Grantham . 

Wedmore, Weston-super-Mare . 

^ox, Fowler's Bank» Exeter . . 

Westwood* Guildford, Surrey . 



Sob* 
■criptkms. 



£ «. d. 

110 

10 

10 

10 

• • 



2 


2 





1 








10 





1 








1 








1 








10 





1 








1 








1 








1 








1 


1 


a 


1 








1 


1 


0- 


2 


2 





1 








2 








2 


2 





1 








1 


1 





1 





0- 


■ 
1 


• 
1 





1 








1 


1 






10 

10 
2 2 



• • 



1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



















Q 
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Siiiscriptions. 



Name. 



Rasideiiee. 



• Coventry, The Earl of . . 

Cowles, W. J 

Cox, B 

Cox, C 

Cox, James 

Craig, W 

Crawshay, W. T 

Crick, Thomas 

Crocker, F. W 

Crookshank, Prof. E. M. . . 
Crowley, J., and Co. (Ld.) . 

Cmtchley, P. E 

Culverwell, E. T 

Cuming, A. P 

Cundall, H. M., F.S.A. . . 

Custanoe, Mrs. M 

CutclifFe, G 



I Ssb* 
' acr^ittooi. 

: £ I. d. 
Croome Court, Severn Stoke, 

Worcestershire ! 2 2 

Ramet, Herts ,10 

Pwlpen Farm, Christchurch, ' 

Newport, Mon ' 10 

Pendennis, Laodguard Boad, 

Southampton 10 

Bosewell Farm, High Littleton, 

Bristol 10 

Winford Tower, Beawortby, 

R.S.O., Devon : 10 

Caversham Park, Readiog . ... 1 

Great Ash, Winsford, Dulverton ! 10 
Tedford Farm, Batcombe, Cattis- 

tock, Dorset ,10 

King's College, London. ... 100 

Meadow Hall Works, Sheffield .10 

Limminghill Lodge, Ascot . . i 1 

Durleigh Farm, Bridgwater . . | 1 
Moreton Hampstead, Devon ..100 

Richmond, Surrey . . . . . i 1 

Woodlands, Southwater, Horsham '10 
Coombe House, Witheridge, N. ^ 

Devon •. . . ! 1 1 



Dairy Outfit Company (Ld.) . 
Dairy Supply Company (Ld.) 

Damerel and Son 

Barnes, C. R 

3ampney, Q^ D . . 

Danger, I'h'nupu 



*T/a 



)arby, j. * ^ 
)arby, 1 
^arby, ^ 

j3aveu^k»., i\u« jivui'i 
Dave- J. Sydney . 



King's Cross, London .... 100 
Museum St., Bloomsbury, London 10 
161, Sidwell St., Exeter ... 100 
Hill Stud Farm, Winchester ..100 

Hinton, Ilchester 1 

Rowford Lodge, Taunton ... 100 
Manor House, Stockland, Bridg- 
water 100 

Manor House, Stockland, Bridg- 
water 

Stoodleigh, Tiverton . . . . 1 I 
Little Ness, Shrewsbury ... 1 
Liscombe, Dulverton . . , . . I 
Merafield, Martock, R.S.O. ... 1 

Foxley, Hereford . 

Brockym House, Hclston, Cornwall • • 
Excelsior Plough Works, Ply- " 
mouth i 1 



Subscriptions. 



cxxxiu 



Name. 



J.N. 
F.L. 

a. J. 
l.J. 
w. 



R. R. M.. . 
, Hon. R. 
, W. and F. 
i Sons 
)hn. . . . 



k>D, and Hewitt 
i,W. A. . . . 



[uiere, Lord . . . . 
►ke, Lord Willoiigbby 
0, Col 

, Rev. A. F 

nay, A 

irrieta, A 



R 

Rev. Samuel . . . 
C, and Co. . . . 
The Earl of . . . 
re, iJ. Denis . . . 
shire, Duke of, K.G. . 
*8, Limited .... 
Lord 

J m XV. ..... 

J. K.W., M.P. . . 

. D., jun 

1, W. V 

on, R. M 

«rell, A. C 

r. c 

James 

A. F. Milton . . . 
Earl of 



am, T. . . , 

orth, Rev. VV. A. . . 
rth-KiDg,SirD., Bart. 
, Major A. Gr. . . . 
fne, Lord .... 
•van. Viscount . . . 



Residence. 



Beere Manor, Cannington, Bridg- 
water 

Gweleatb, Cury, R.S.O., Cornwall 

7, Bute Crescent, Cardiff . . • 

Tivoli, Newport, Men 

Doulting, near Shepton Mallet • 

Tracy Park, Bristol 

Larkbere Farm, Ottery St. Mary, 
Devon 

Spurbame, Exeter 

Holne Park, Ashburton. . . • 

Market Place, Bath 

Crewe 

Huxham, £. Pennard, Shepton 
Mallet 

22, Dorset St., Baker St., London 

20, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. . 

Ne^^Twrt, Mon 

Woodborough House, Bath . . 

Compton Vemey, Warwick . , 

Brook Lodge, Holm Wood, 
Dorking, Surrey 

Mcshaw Rectory, S. Molton . . 

Col d'Arbres, Wallinsford . . 

Wadhurst Park, Hawkhurst, 
Sussex 

Bishop's Sutton, Bristol . . . 

Lattiford House, Wincanton . . 

Chard, Somerset 

Knowsley, Prescot 

Charlton House, Wantage . . . 

Chatsworth, Derbyshire . . . 

Chester 

Minteme, Cerne Abbas . . . 

Sherborne Castle, Sherborne . . 

Sherborne Castle, Sherborne . . 

Manor Farm, Bathford, Bath . . 

Perridge House, Shepton Mallet . 

Horsington House, I'emplecombe 

Ripple Hall, Tewkesbury . . . 

Elm Grove, Dawlish .... 

Melrose, Glastonbury .... 

Bladon, Woodstock 

Tortworth Court, Falfield, R.S.O., 
Glos 

2, Clarence Villas, Ryeland Street, 
Hereford 

Orchardleigh Park, Frome . . . 

Wear House, near Exeter . . . 

Stock House, Sturminster Newton 

Grcendale, Clyst St. Mary, Exeter 

40, diaries Street, London, W. . 



8ul>. 
•crlpUoDC 



£ ». d. 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 






1 










1 





















10 



10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



110 
10 
10 



5 
110 











1 






2 



2 
10 
10 



CXXXIV 



Bubscri^ions, 



Name. 



Dunn, William 

*Dunraven, Earl of . . . . . 

fDurrant, Edward .... 

Dyke, Thomas 

♦Dyke, Rt Hon. Sir W. Hart, 

Bart, M.P 

fDymond, Edward E. . . . 

Dymond, Francis W. . . . 



Keridenee. 



Frome 

27, Norfolk Street, Park Lane, 

London, W. ...... 

Tonbiidge Wells (Hon. Local 

Sec. 1881) 

Long Aflhton Lodge, Clifton, near 

Bristol 

Lullingstone Castle, Eynsford. . 
Oaklands, Aspley Green, Bletch- 

ley 

Bampfylde House, Exeter • . . 



Eagle Range and Foundry Co. 

(Limited) 

Easton and Bessemer (Ld.) . 

Easton, Richard 

Eddy, J 

Edgar, Frank 

tEdgcumbe, Sir E. Robt. P. . 
Edgington, Benjamin (Limited) 

tEdmondson, A 

Edwards, C. L. Fry . . . 
"^idwards, A. P. ... - . 
liM wards, J as. 

'< awards, Jas. 
i;dward8, W. ^ - 
Egmont, Ear .. 
''idridge, Po^" and \ ' 

^iliot W T Von, 
<l1ia 1 



1,1... 
'jlWO^tx^ ' 

<inyfc ' : 
i^sdauc, v;. t 






»... K. 



u 



IVI •> 



Catherine Street, Aston, Birming- 
ham 

Taunton 

Heale Mount, Taunton .... 

Eennford Ironworks, Exeter . . 

Polden Hill Dairy, Chilton 
Polden, Bridgwater .... 

Somerleigh Court, Dorchester . 

2, Duke Street, London Bridge, 
S.E 

Tubney Warren Farm, Abingdon 

The Court, Axbridge, Somerset . 

Hutton, Weston-super-Mare . . 

Belmont, Flax Bourton, near 
Bristol 

Brynhyfryd, Bwlch, Breconshire 

Butcombe Court, Wrington . . 

Cowdray Park, Midhurst, Sussex 

Dorchester 

Leigham House, Plympton . . 

Summersbury Hall, Shalford, 
near Guildford 

Maidstone 

Firwood, Clevedou 

Stone Farm, South Molton . . 

Enys, Penryn, Cornwall . . . 

Cothelstone House, Taunton . . 

Winsford, Dulverton . . • • 

Ewell Grove, Surrey .... 



Sob. 
•eriptkni. 

£ t. d. 

110 

2 2 



10 

2 2 



1 



10 

10 

10 

10 

1 
• • 

1 

1 'o' 

10 

10 
10 
10 

1 'o*o 

2 2 



I 



1 

1 

2 2 

10 

1 
1 
10 













Subscriptions. 
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Name. 



Befldenoe. 



.J 

r. H 

liomaB, Commander A. 



Greenhill, Whitchurch, Cardiff . 
Ford Abbey, Chard . . . . . 
Cae Bwnon, Builth 



S. W. . 
Capt. W. 
. F. Geo. 



LP. . 

t. W. 



r 



.P. . . 

Alexander 
W. . . 
>rge J. . 



C. E. . . . 
, Lionel J. W. 



W.J. 

'ames 
^. F. 



I '1^' 



Sab- 




•eripUons. 


|JB 


8, 


d. 


1 








1 









lev. Canon. . . 

N.Ji 

knd Bate (Limited) 

!r,*Capt.'F.*W. .* 

I 

r. C 

iV. S 

le, Earl . . . 
irter, G. L. . . 
. L 



OS. 

r 



Woodram Farm, Pitminster, 

Taunton 

Little Bedwin, Wilts .... 
The Priory, Bumham, Bucks. . 

Laura Place, Bath 

Ludlow Estate Offices, Downton 

Castle, Bromfield, Balop . . . 
Milton Manor, Pewsey, Wilts . 
LitUe Barwick, YeovU .... 
Langton Hall, Northallerton, 

Yorks . 

Elham, Canterbury 

St. Martins House, Wareham. . 
The Briars, Alphington, Exeter . 
Little Brickhill, Bletchley, Bucks 
Westwood Court, Faversham. . 
Churston Court, near Brixham, 

Devon 

Mendip Lodge,Langford,Somerset 
Kenward, lalding, Maidstone . 
Ewell Manor, West Farleigh, 

Maidstone 

The Chantry, Wimbome . . . 
Chilmark, Salisbury . . . . . 
The Hill, Stratford-on-Avon . . 
Worth Vicarage, Dover . . . 
West Stafford, Dorchester . . 

Gorton, Manchester 

Wraxall Court, Nailsea,near Bristol 

Cresswell, Morpeth 

St. Fagans, Cardiff 1 



10 



10 



1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



Clatford Mills, Andover 
Gore Court, Maidstone . . 
Castle Hill, South Molton . 
Packrup Bfall, Tewkesbury 
Wells, Somerset .... 
The Oil Mills, Gloucester . 
Ripple Vale, Deal, Kent . 



1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 









1 




1 














1 
1 










1 
1 
1 
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Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Rasidenee. 



Fowler and De la Perrelle 

t Fowler, G 

Fowler, J., and Co. (Limited) 

Fowler, Richard 

Fowler, W.H 

Fox Brothers and Co. . . . 
Fox, C. L 

Fox, Dr. A. E. W 

t Fox, Robert 

Foxcroft, C. T 

Foxcroft, E. T. D 

tFranklen, Col. C. R. . . . 

Franklin, J.N 

Fricker, J. A 

Froom, Robert 



Frost, Adam E. 



Fry, H. A 

Fry,W 

tFryer, William Rolles 

Fuller, E. R 

tFuller, G. Pargiter. . 
♦Fuller, J. M. . . . 
Fuller, S. and A. . . 
Fursdon, Charles . . 
Fursdon, E. JS. . . . 



Gloucester Square, Southampton 

Claremont, Taunton 

Leeds 

Uroughton, Aylesbury • . . . 

(vlaremout, 1'aunton 

Wellington, Somerset .... 

Shuto Lodge, Wellington. Somer- 
8et 

IG, Gay Street, Bath . . 

Falmouth 

Hinton Charterhouse, Bath . . 

Hinton Charterhouse, Bath . . 

Clemenstone, Bridgend . . . 

Hussell's Farm, Huxham, Exeter 

Burton, Mere, Wilts. .... 

Yondcrcott Farm, Uffculme, 
Devon 

Ottery Villa, Pentonville, New- 
port, Mon 

19, Monmouth Place, Bath . . 

Curry Rivell, Taunton .... 

Verwood Manor, Salisbury • . 

Bathford, Bath 

Ncston Park, Corsham .... 

Xeston Park, Corsham .... 

Bath 

Fursdon, Tiverton, Devon . . . 

Posbury House, Crediton . . . 



Sab. 
riplifi 

10 



1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 












110 
1 1 



10 

10 

10 

10 

1 
10 

• • 

1 1 



2 

10 

10 

1 1 



tGalloway, W. G Cridland Farm, Spaxton, Bridg- 
water 

'^lardiner. Sons, and Co. . . Nelson Street, Bristol .... 

Gardner, W Chippenham 

Gardner, W. E Bedminster, Bristol 

Jarratt, Lt-Col. T. A. T. . Bishop's Court, Exeter .... 

arth, T. C Haines Hill, Twyford . ... 

carton, J. W Langhome, Shepton Mallet . . 

'AT>ton, W Rosdands, Woolston, Southamp- 

I ton 



-.ar, W. H 

iee, B. G. H 

%)rge, F. B 

.George, William E. . . . 

' Trish, J Chipping Sodbury 

.38) 



Union Street, Bath 

Lock's Mill House, near Bristol • 
Swan Hotel, Wells, Somerset. . 
Howe Croft, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 



1 1 
1 

1 1 

2 2 

10 

1 1 

110 
110 
10 
10 

I'o' 



Subscriptions. 



CXXXYll 




B. G 

George 

Intony 

L«tl* • • • • • 

.M 

•enstOD 

.T 

J W., Bart. . . . 
D. A., B.Sc. . . 
illing, Capt. T. . . 

e, J 

''^ Sc Sons (Limited). 
f Richard G., Bart. 
.A 

A. L 

H 

, C. B 

J 

F. B 

, G. Prior .... 
Sir G., Bart . . 
J. K. V 

A.J 

Rev. M. C. . . . 

,A 

'aDiiiure . . . . 

5ton, W. F. . . . 

Rev. John . . . 
, Hugh .... 
Right Hon. G. J., 

E. * ! ! ! ! ! 
.J 

rs 

J, S. W 

[. L 

, Sir G., Bart. . . 



Tunley Farm, Bath 

Tunley, near Bath 

Srntesfield, Bristol 
ilford, Saliftbury 

Barrow Court, Flax Bourton, 

R.S.O., Somerset .... 
Metchley > Barlow's Road, Edgbas- 

toD, Birmingbam 

Havyet Lodge, LaDgford, R.S.O., 

Somerset 

Cambridge House, Regeut's Park, 

London 

University Extension College, 

Reading 

Manor House, Buthfurd, near 

Bath 

Bowden Park, Chippenham . . 

Warwick 

Gaunt's House, Wimbome. . . 
Seagrove, Sea View, Isle of 

Wight 

The Lawn, Swindon .... 
Bossington, Allcrford, Taunton . 
Woldringfold, Horsham. . . • 
Park Hatch, Uodalming . . . 
Langley Burrell, Chippenham . 
Derriads, Chippenham .... 

Beech field, Corsham 

Compton House, Sherborne . . 
Chilton Cantelo, Ilchester • • . 
Chilton Cantelo Rectory, Yeovil. 
3, Hammet Street, Taunton . . 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle St., 

London 

2, Princes Gate, London, W. . . 
Wiston Park, Steyning . . . 
Wiston Park, Steyning .... 
Kingston-by-Sea, Brighton . . 

69, Portland Place, London, W. . 

Bursar, King's College, Cam- 
bridge 

Bassaleg, Newport, Mon. . . . 

28, Broadwater Down, Tunbridge 
Wells 

Back well Hill House, Back well, 
Bristol 

Abergwynant Hall, Dolgelly, N. 
Wales 

The \V bittern, Kington, Here- 
fordshire 

W«ltou Hall, Warrington . . . 



£ «. d. 

1*0 
2 *2* 



110 

10 

110 

10 

10 

I'o 
2 2 

10 
10 
10 

• . 
110 
110 



10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

2 2 



10 

10 

10 

2 2 

10 



S 



^ 







;-^ 



10 
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Subscriptions. 



Name. 



R«ddenee. 



Sab. 



Greenaway, J. 



Greenfield, W. B 

Greenham, W. N 

Greenslade, W. R. J. . . . 
Gregory and Wrenn . . . 

Gregory, Walter 

Griffin, B 

Griffith, Col. J. T 

Griffiths, Bros 

Grimstone, Commander Hon. 

•fGruest, Merthyr .... 
Guille, H. G. de C. Stevens . 
Guise, Sir W. F., Bart. . . 

Gulley, H. J 

♦Gunn, J. E 

Guyon, Rev. H. C 



Ebbw Place, Ebbw Bridge, near 
Newport, Mon. , . . . . 
Haynes Park, Bedford . . . . ! 
Overton, West Monkton, Taunton ' 
Bell House, Trull, Taunton « . - 

Taunton 

Wellington, Somerset .... 
New House, Broad Clyst, Exeter \ 
Fairfield House, Cheltenham . . 
West Place Hall, Coity, Bridgend 



Sopwell, St. Albans ..... 
In wood, Henstridge, Blandfoid 
Little Torrington, Devon . . 
Elmore Court, Gloucester . • 
Rodber House, Wincanton . . 
Tredelerck, Cardiff .... 
The Rectory, Lamyat, Bath . 



t uL 



tHall, J. F. . 
Hall, T. Farmer 

Halsey, E. J. . 



Ham, J., jun 

Ham, William .... 
tHambro, Everard A. . . 
Hamilton, Hon. Mrs. A. 6. 
Hammett, F. T. . . . 



Hancock, C. 



Hancock, Rev. F. . . 

Hancock, G. D. . . . 

Hancock, H. C. . . . 

♦Handley, Rev. E. . . 

Hankey, Col. W. A. . 
Hansard, H. W. and J. 

Harbord, Rev. H. • . 



Harbottle, E. 
Hardeman, H. 
Harding, T. K. 



Harding, R. 



Harding, Webber , 
Hardinge, Viscount 
(38) 



Sharcombe, Wells, Somerset . . 

39, Gloucester Square, Hyde 
Park, London, W 

104, Drayton Gardens, London, 
S.W. . 

Broadclyst, Exeter 

Worridge, Collumpton • . , 

Hayes Place, Beckenham, Kent . 

Sheldons, Hook, Hants .... 

Hollins House, Chepstow Road^ 
Newport, Mon. 

The Gh-ey House, Pucklechnrdb, 
Bristol 

Selworthy, Somerset .... 

Elm Hill, Grimley, Worcester • 

Halse, Taunton 

Bath 

Beaulieu, St. Leonards-on-Sea . 

Swansea 

East Hoathley Rectory, Hawk- 
hurst, Sussex 

Topebam 

Swan Hotel, Tenbury .... 

Ashton Gifibrd House, Codfocd^ 
Bath 

Fenswood Farm, Long Aahton, 
■Bristol 

Highercombe, Dulverton • • • 

South Park, Penshurst . • . , 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 




1 
1 









1 1 



• • 



1 
1 
1 

2 

1 















10 

10 

10 

10 

I'o 

10 



1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

1 
1 



1 






1 
1 



10 

10 

1 

1 

10 

1 

1 1 



Subscriptions. 
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Name. 



Resklenoe. 



Sub- 
■cripUouA. 



rd, W. H. . . 
T, J., and Son . 
*,A 



son, G. 



son, Major-Gen. . . . 

son, McGregor, and Co. . 

►d, C. D 

2y, W. M 

les, T 

'kins, J. Hey wood . . 
tins, Rev. J. B. H. . . 
don, Lieut.-CJol. W. H. . 

J, F.J 

er, Rt. Hon. Sir A., Bart. 
er-Hames, C. G. . . . 

i,j 

1,H 

bhcoat-Amory, iSir J. H., 

art 

bcoat-Amory, I. M. . . 

2y, E.H. 

ir. Major G 

nderson, W 

y, Lt.-Ck)l. F 

on, F. R 

e, F. W 



Old Bank, Bristol 

Ebley, Stroud 

Brownsell Farm,StourtonCaundle, 
Stalbridge ....... 

Underpark, Lealholm, Grosmont, 
Yorks 

West Hay, Wrmgton, li.S.0., 
Somerset 

Leigh, Lancashire 

Manor House, Morebath, Devon . 

AUington Manor Farm, Bishop- 
stoke 

Williton, Taunton 

Bignor Park, Petworth .... 

Rectory, Chelwood, Bristol. . . 

Malmesbury, Wilts 

West Pennard, Glastonbury . . 

Trevina, Tinta^el, Cornwall . . 

Chagford, Newton Abbott 

Dorchester, Dorset . . 

Shepton Mallet . . . 



• • 



esbiiry. Lord .... 

., B. H 

1, Charles 

, Col. ±j. S., C. B. . . . 

Edmond 

Sidney 

W 

nan, J. ..... . 

dsley, Edwin .... 

•pisley, J. H 

•isley, R. J. B 

ock, A., jun 

ock, E 

ire, C .^ . 

ire, Sir H. H. A., Bart. . 

ire, W 

as, J. T 

)house, H., M.P. . . . 
linott, S 



Tiverton, Devon 

Hensleigh, Tiverton, Devon . . 

Mitcham, Pontardawo .... 

Poundisford, Taunton .... 

Berkley House, B>ome .... 

Ehnstree, Tetbury 

Morebath, North Devon . . . 

Yeomans, Wrington, East Somer- 
set 

Heytesbury, Wilts 

Belluton House, Pensford, Bristol 

Clevedon, Somerset 

Rookwood, Llandaff 

Stratton House, Evercreech, Bath 

Langford House, Lansford,R.S.O. 

Kilkenny, Shepton Mallet. . . 

3, Gracechurch St., London, E.C. 

Wells, Somerset 

Ston Easton, Old Down, Bath . 

Ston Easton Park, Bath . . . 

Manor Farm, Motcombe, Shaftes- 
bury, Dorset ...... 

Ashley Farm, Mamhull, Dorset . 

37, Fleet Street, London . . . 

Stourhead, Bruton 

Staplehurst 

Maisey Hampton, Fairford . . 

Hadspen House, Castle Cary . . 

Worminster Farm, Shepton Mal- 
let 



£ 

1 
1 

1 

1 



8. d. 











10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 















.2 2 

10 
110 

10 

1 'o 

10 

10 

10 



10 
110 

10 

10 

10 

1*0* 

10 

10 

2 

2 o' 

10 

2 

10 
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Subscriptians. 



Naaa. 



Retideiice. 



^fHodgaon, J. Stewart . . I Lythe Hill, Haslemere, Surrey . 

Holland and Coombs . . . { Bristol 

Hollond, J. R i Wonham, Bampton, Devoii . . 

Holt,W. D I Manor Farm, Castle Gary, Somor- 

set ........... 

Holt Needham, 0. N. . . . Castle Cary, Somerset .... 

Hood, Sir A. Acland, Bart., 

St. Andries, Bridgwater • • . 

Stanshawes Court, Chipping Sod- 
bury 

48, Catford Hill, London, S.K . 

1, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 

Ghrantham, Lincoln 

Babson Farm, Winterbonme Bas- 
sett, Swindon 

Wellow Vicarage, Bath. 



M.F 
fHooper, B. N 

Hopper, H. B 

tHomer, J. F. Fortescue . . 
Homsby and Sons (Limited) 
Horton, J 



Horton, Bev. Le G. . 
Horwood,B. E. . . 



Hosegood, Obed., jun. . 
Hosken, W. J. . . . 
Hoskins, Robert. . . . 

How, J. H 

Howard, E.S. . . . 
Howard, J. H. . . . 



Howard, J. and F. 
Howse, H. J. 



Drayton Beauchamp, Tring, 

Herts 

Dillington, II minster .... 
Pulsack, Hayle, Cornwall . . . 
Beard Hill, Shepton Mallet . . 

Bideford 

Thornbury Castle, Gloe. . . . 
Goldenhayes, Bartley, Totton, 

Hants 

Britannia Works, Bedford. . . 
London, Gloucester, and N.Hants 

Dairy Co., Bristol ...... 

Hubbard, W.J! | Leonards Lee, Horsham .. . . 

Wintercott, Leominster . . . 
North Cemey, Cirencester . . . 

Breamore, Salisbury 

Seed Merchant, Chester . . . 
Welsh St. Donatts, Cardiflf . . 
Southfield House, Brislington, 

Bristol 

12, Park Place, Cardiflf . . . . 
152, Houndsditch, London . . 
The Grove, Cheddon Fitzpaine, 

Taunton 

Beechcroft, St Davids, Exeter • 
Possingworth Manor, Waldnm, 

Sussex 

Charlton, near Radstock . . , 



tHughes, A. E. 

Hulbert, T. R 

tHulse, Sir Edwai-d, Bart. 

Hunter, J 

Huntley, W. V 

fHurle, J. Cooke . . . 



Hurman, J. . 
Hurst and >Son 
lussey, F. T. 



Hussey, John Ricb^rds 
^''th, L. . . 



• • 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 



1 1 

1 



. • 



1 

1 1 
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Suiseriptions, 



cxli 



Name. 



ResklenGe. 



Sub- 
scriptions. 



)ot8on, R The Haw thorns, Knowle,Warwick- 

I shire 

^Ichester, Earl of . . , . : Melbury, Dorchester . 

bert-Terry, H. M. . . . I Strete Kaleigb, Whimple 

pram, Lieut.-CoL R. B. . . | Stejiimg, Sussex . . . 

les, J I Merton, Surrey . . . 

kip, Jas I Clifton Park, Bristol 

»y, Hon. C ; Hitcham Grange, Taplow 

land, J. C. . . . . . Brislington Hail, near Bristol 



ikson, Sir H. M., Bart. . 

ikson, W 

Jobs, G. J 

nes, A. B 



man, E. J. . 
ikin, S. W. . 
ikins, Sir J. J. 
ikiDs, T. . . 
ikins, W. H. P. 



Jrsey, Earl of 
vel, W. . 



res' Sanitary Compounds 

^mpany 

5l,J.. ...... . 



ID, T. D. 



ms, E 

iQstone, R. . . . 
>lliffe, Hon. G., M.P. 
>na8, F. N. ... 
>nas, George . . . 
>ne8, Henry Parr 
les. Major P. J. . . 
ies,W. L 



}De, James B., and Co. 

BvU,J. V 

11 and Co 

Jer, F 

nble, C. A 

imp, L. J 

nys-Tynte, St David M. . 
inaway. Sir J. H., Bart., 

LP 

38) 

^OL. vin. — F. S. 



Llantillio Court, Abergavenny . 

Manor House, Dawlish, Devon . 

Lansdowne, Guildford . . .' . 

Shovell Hill House, N. Petherton, 
Bridgwater .... 

Snowdon Villa, Chard . 

Liskeard, Cornwall . • 

The Grange, Swansea . 

Pantscallog, Dowlais . 

Baglan House, Briton FeTry, 
S. Wales 

Middleton Park, Bicester, Oxon . 

Thurliteer, Launcelles, near Corn- 
wall 

Cannon Street, London, E.C. . . 
The Firs, Shootup Hill, Bron- 

desbury, N.W 

Chaldeans Stud Farm, St. Fagans, 

Cardiff 

Cowbridge, Glamorgan .... 

River View, Cardiff 

Amerdown Park, Radstock . . 
Crishall Grange, Saffron- Walden 
Ickleton, Saffron- Walden . . 
Beaufort House, Winchester • . 

Chippenham 

Energlyn, Cathedral Road, Cardiff 



Journal Office, Bath .... 
Shaw Farm, Melksham .... 

Gloucester 

Sarisbury Green, Southampton . 

Timsbury, Bath 

Maer Farm, Exmouth .... 
Groathurst, Bridgwater .... 

Escot, Ottery St. Mary. • • • 



£ 8. d. 
10 













1 















1 















1 


































.0 










10 
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• • 

• • 

• • 





1 








1 








1 








1 








1 
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1 





1 





u 



10 
110 



I 



cxlii 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Retldene*. 



KenDedy, D 

tKettlewell, W. W. . . . 

♦Keyser, C. E 

Keywortb, J. & H., and Co. . 

Kidner, E 

Kidner, John 

Kidner, S 

Kidner, W 

Kindersley, E. L 

King, G. P 

King, J. M 

King, J. P 

King, B. Moss 

King and Son, B 

King, Sir Wm. D 

Kingscote, T 

Kinneir, H 

Kirkham, W 

tKnight, Sir P. W.. K.C.B. . 
Knight, B 



Knight, S. J. . 
tKnollys, C. B. 
tKruse, VV. . 



The Porbury, Beading . . , 
East Harptree Ck)urt, Bristol . 
Aldermaston Court, Beading . 
35, Tarleton Street, Liverpool 
Cothelstoue Manor, Taunton . 
Nynehead, near Wellington, Som 
Bickley Parm, Milverton, Somerset 
Pennin^^ton, Kingston, Taunton 
Clyffe, Dorchester .... 
Chewton Kcynsham, Bristol . 
3, Powis Koad, Brighton . . 
North Stoke, WalLingford . 
Ashcott Park, Bridgwater • • 
MiLsom Street, Bath . . . 
Stratford Lodsce, Southsea • . 
The Trench, Tonbridge . . . 
Bed vi lie, Swindon .... 
Bangley Parm, Tam worth . . 
Simonsbath, South Molton . 
Troytes Farm, Tivington, Mine- 
head 

Dundry, Somerset .... 
Grange Cotras;e, Alresford, Hants 
Leeds, near Maidstone . . . . 



2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 















1 



10 

1 
1 
1 



10 

1 



fLake, C 

Lakeman, Thos. • . . 

Lambert, G., M.P. . . . 

Lamoreaux, G 

Lamport, Messrs. C. . . 

Lance, C. E 

Lane, A. P. . • • « • 

Lang, \V. and J. . . . 

Langley, B. W 

Ijangworthy, W. P. . . 

*Lansdowne, Marquis of . 

Lascelles, Bev. E. . . . 

,'Latham, T 

jaurie, A. P 

^aver, J. G 

"'Liaverton, W. H. . . . 
jawrence, J. H. H. . . > 
'jawson, H. G., M.I 
^econficld. Lord . 



I 

I 









M " 



' 'I 



4H 



Oakley, Higham, Kent .... 

Brixham, Devon 

Spryton, North Devon .... 
6, Bovingdon Villas, Plympton . 1 
Bindon House, Wellington, Som. 1 
Stoke Court, Taunton .... 1 

1 
Hambridge, Somerset .... 1 
King's Lynn, Norfolk .... 1 

Clcvedon, Somerset 1 

Bowood, Calne 2 

Newton St. Loe, Bristol . . . : 1 

Dorchester, Oxon 

49, Beaumont Square, Londlbn, £. 1 
Northover, Glastonbury ... 1 
Leigh ton House, Westbury, Wilts 2 
1, Lynwid Villas, Bath ..... 1 

Taplow, Bucks 2 

Petworth, Sussex 2 

The Moimt, Dinas Powis, near 

Cardiff ........ 

Beaufort Arms Hotel, Baglan. • 
South Lychett Manor, Poole^ 

Dorset 

Melplash Court, Melplash, Donet 



Subscriptions. 



cxliii 



Name. 



Sir J. Farnaby, 

Charles. . . . 
, J. C. Baron . . 

',W 

7 



3S . • . 

V. T. . . 
., and Son . 
Henry . , 
.J. . . . 



M.D 



R. C. C. 



5arl of . 



... 



., and Go. . . . 
k, Baron . . . 
ilvan H., M.P. . 

»\r. J 

Sir J. T. D., Bart., 



ert 



. E 

igh, Earl of . . 



Hon. Walter H., 



... 



^Tilliam . 

. BuUer . . . . 

M., Bart. . . . 



Residence. 



nos 



r John, Bart., M.P. 
B 

)t. A. F. . . . 

V. A. H. F. . . 
F 

,tJ.U.. . . . 
, H. Li, £>. . . • 



Court Lodge, West Farleigh, 
Kent 

Wickham Court, West Wlckham, 
Kent 

Carlton Club, Pall MaU, London . 

Tregeare, Launceston . . . 

Courtlands, Lympstone . . . 

Woolleigh Barton, Beaford, North 
Devon 

Plasdraw, Aberdare 

The Mardy, Aberdare .... 

Herald Oflice, Bath 

Trehill, Exeter 

Haggerston Castle, Beal, North- 
umberland 

Silver Street House, Taunton. . 

Over Court, near Bristol • . . 

Frogholt, Hythe, Kent .... 

Crosswood, Aberystwith, S. Wales 

Waminglid Grauge, Hay wards 
Heath 

Dursley, Gloucestershire . . , 

The Hendre, Monmouth . . . 

Langford Court, Langford, Bristol 

Southwood, Tiverton .... 

Penller^are, Swansea .... 

Plas Cilybebyll, Swansea . . . 

Saltford, near Bristol .... 

«... 

Londesborough Park, Market 
Weighton 

Ogboume St. Andrew, Marl- 
borough 

Rood Ashton, Trowbridge . . . 
Woodlands, Cono^resbury, Somerset 
Maristow, Roboroiigh, Plymouth. 
Maristow, Roborough, Devon. . 

Langport 

Winsford, Diilverton . . .* . 
Bossington, Allerford, Taunton . 
St. James' Dairy, Bath. . . . 
High Elms, Hayes, Kent . . . 
Brockampton, Worcester . , . 
Court House, East Quantoxhead, 

Bridgwater 

Minehead, Bridgwater . . . ', 
Dunster Castle, Somerset . . . 
Lukesland, Ivybridge .... 
Bishopswood, Ros^j 



Sab- 
BcripUooi. 



£ s. d. 

10 

3 

10 



2 

10 
110 
10 
10 



10 
10 
10 



110 

. • 

110 
10 

2 2 
110 
10 
10 

10 

10 



• • 



1 

1 

2 
1 

10 

1 
1 

• • 



• • 



1 
1 
1 

2 
1 








1 
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StibscriptioTiS. 



Name. 



Residence. 



Mcintosh, Mrs. CM.. . . 

McMullen, A. E 

Major, H. J., and C. (Limited) 
Mallock, Hichard, M.P. . . 
Manfield, J 

fMansell, A. E 

Maple, Sir J. B., Bart., M.P. 

Marcus, M 

Marker, Richard 

Marshall, J. T 

Marshall, Sons, and Co. . . 

Marten, Gr. N 

Martin, Christopher . . . 

tMartin, G. E 

Martin, J 

"Maskelyne, N. Story . . . 

Mason, A 

*Mason, J. . . . . . 

Massey, F. I 

Mathews, Ernest 

Mathias, W. H., J.P. . . . 

Maule, M. St. John . . . 

May,A. C 

Maynard, W. T. . . . . 

fMayo, Henry 

fMayo, John 

McMurHrie, J 

Meade, F 

Medland,W. R 

Medlicott, Henry E. . . . 

Merry, Richard 

Merry, W.F 

Merryweather, J. C. . . . 

Methuen, Major-Genl. Lord, 
C.B., C.M.G 

Micklem, H 

liiddleton, Hastings N. . . 

Mildmay, Rev. A. St. J. . . 

i^ildmay, Capt. C. B. St. J. . 
Mildmay, Sir H. St. John, 

^^rt 

i.widred, G. B 

tfiles, A 

^Mile8,H. R 

Millard, H 

4illard,J. F 

■lillB, F. La ...••• 

Aiintoti, T. S 

(46) 



Havering Park, Havering Atte 
Bower, Essex 

Vale House, Hertford , • . 

Bridgwater 

Cockington, Torquay . . , 

Hambridge, Curry Rivell, Taun- 
ton 

Astol, Shifnal, Salop . . . 

Childwickbury, St. Albans . 

High Trees, Red hi 11, Surrey • 

Combe, near Honiton . . . 

Highridge Farm, Dundry, Somer- 

Britannia Iron Works, Gainsboro' 
Marshals Wick, St. Albans . 
Broad Clyst, Exeter .... 
Ham Court, Upton-on-Sevem 
Thorverton, R.S.O., Devon . 
Basset Down House, Swindon 
North Hill, Swansea • . . 
Eynsham Hall, Oxon . . . 
54 & 55, Bunhill Row, London 

E.C 

Chequers Mead, Potters Bar • 
Forth, near Pontypridd . • , 
Chapel House, Bath . . . 
Park House, Cotham Park, Bristol 

Yeovil 

4, Temple Terrace, Dorchester 
Coker's Frome, Dcorehester. . 
Southill, Radstock, near Bath 
Laneport, Somerset .... 
Yard Farm, Silverton, Cullomptoa 
Potteme, Devizes .... 
Goulds, Broad Clyst, Exeter . 
Ash Clyst, Broad Clyst, Exeter 
Hollies, Blackheath . • . • 



Corsham Court, Wilta . . . 

Bradford Peverell, Dorchester. 
Hazlegrove, Sparkford, Bath . 
Hallam, Dulverton • • • • 
Dogmersfield Park, Hartfoid 

Bridge, Winchfield • • • 
Butleigh, Glastonbury . . . 
Winchcombe Street, OhelteDham 
Abbots Leigh, Clifton, Bristol 
Shrivenham, Berks . • • • 
Butleigh, Glastonbury . . . 
Ruddington Hall, Nottiiigbaiii 
Montford, Shropshire, R.S.O. • 



Sab. 
Kriptton. 



£ $.d. 



1 
1 
1 
1 

















1 1 



1 
10 
10 

10 
110 

1 
10 

I'o' 

2 2 
10 
2 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 










' • • 
• • 

1 
1 

10 

1 
1 
1 
1 






















1 
1 
1 
1 
1 









1 




I'o 



1 
1 
1 
1 



• • 















Subscriptions. 
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Name. 



Resldenoe* 



use, U 

ell, F. J 

C.J 

ign. Lord 

lore, iSir F., Bart. . . 

C 

!, H. F 

-Stevens, J. C. . . . 

on, Lord 

), H 

in, Hon. F. C. . . . 
i-Richardson, C. . . 
d, Charles W. . . . 

y. Earl of 

11, G. Herbert, M.P. . 
and Griffin (Limited) 
, Son & Peard . . . 

Sir R. A 

W 

jon, Alfred .... 

t, G. W 

t-Edgcumbe, E^rl of . 

Stevens, J 

low, E 

low, E., jun 

ns, VV. H 

s,T 

, Capt. G 

f 1 • iV.., lu.x . • • . • 

f. Col. Wyndham, M.P. 
r-Anderdon, H. Edward 



Col. W. D 

, H. B 

r,G 

nF 

Sir A. \V., Bart. . . 
•, C. \V 

^V. W 

le-Grenville, Uobert . 
n, F. M 



St. George's Hill, Easton-in-Gor- 
dano . 

Llanfreckfa G range, Caerleon, Mon. 

5, Buckingham Gktte, London, 
S.\V 

Palace House, Beaulieu, Hants . 

Worth Park, Crawley .... 

Weston House, Kvercreech . . 

42, Angel Road, Brixton, London, 
S.W 

Winscott, Gt. Torrington, Devon 

Sarsden House, Chipping Norton 

Woolcombe, Wellington, Somerset 

Ruperra Castle, Newport, Mon. . 

Noyadd Wilym, Cardigan . . 

Elmscroft, West Farleigh, Maid- 
stone 

Saltram, Plympton, Devon . . 

Headington Hill Hall, Oxford . 

Maindee, Newport, Mod. • . . 

Auctioneers, North Curry, Taunton 

Sketty Park, Swansea .... 

4, Norton Road, Hove, Brighton. 

Fonthill House, Tisbury . • . 

Wasing Place, Reading .... 

Mount-Edgcumbe, Devon port • 

Railway Hotel, Yatton .... 

Castlehead Grange, Lancashire . 

Bury, Lancashire 

Westfield Place, Battle, Sussex . 

Aberfeldy, The Shrubbery, Wes- 
ton-super-Mare 

Elmsleigh, Send, Woking . . . 

Dunsmore, near Rugby . . . 

10, Rutland Gate, London, S.W. 

Henlade House, Taunton . . . 



Sub- 
scriptions. 

£ 8, d, 
10 



1 

2 
1 1 
10 



3 
2 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





2 









1 

2 
1 






84, Cornwall Ghirdens, London, 

S.W 100 

Chippenham 110 

Lee Farm, Wisboro' Green, Bil- 

lingshurst, Sussex .... 110 

Macknade, Faversham .... 110 

Grittleton, Chippenham ... 100 
Carnarvon Arms, Dulverton, 

Somerset 10 



The Grange, Wenvoe, Qlamorgan 
Butleigh Court, GUstonbury . • 
Barton Grange, Taunton . • . 













2 2 
10 



2 2 











1 



10 



• • 



10 
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Subscriptions. 



Name. 



fNewton, J, G 

Nix, Mrs. S 

Nock, E '. . . 

♦Normanton, Earl of . . . 

Norman, H. T 

Norrish, Thomas .... 
Northcote, Hon. Sir S. H., 

Bart, M.P. 

•Northumberland, Duke of . 
Norton, R 

Okeden, Col. U. P 

Oldfield, W 

Oliver- Bellasis, Captain . . 
♦Onslow, Earl of, G.C.M.G. . 

fOrmerod, Miss E. A. . . . 



Paget, L.C 

♦Paget, Rt. Hon. Sir R. H., Bt. 
Pain, Charles 

Palairet, H. H. . . . . . 

Palfreman, L 

Palmer, Geo 

Palmer, G. W 

tPalmer, R 

Parfitt,J 

Parker, Admiral .... 
t Parker, Hon. Cecil J. . . . 

^arker. Col. R. J. H. . . . 

ir*.xker, H. C. G 

?arker, T 

^arkin, Paxton William . , 

Parmiter,'Wm 

' viTington, M. B 

t eUTy, T 

Parsons, H. J. D 

'i'«»r«='>n8 T, n "on^ood *un. 

' til krOLtt, J.' ".i. • . . . 

^-t, C T 



Resldenoe. 



Millaton House, Bridestowe, Oke- 

hampton 

Tllgate, Cmwley, Sussex . . . 
Brockton House, Shifnal, Salop . 
77, Pall Mall, London, S.W. . . 
Cushuish, Kingston, Taunton. • 
Churchill Farm,Loxbeare,Tivertoii 

25, St. James's Place, LondoD,S.W. 
Albury Park, Surrey .... 
Woodboume, Sbepton Mallet 



Turnwortb, Blandford .... 

Berre»-8 Hall, Walton, S.O., Nor- 
folk 

Shilton House, Coventry . . . 

7, Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, 
London, S.W 

Torrington House, St. Albans . 



Siib- 
flcripUoDab 

£ 8. d 



1 C 

1 c 

2 C 
1 C 
10 ( 



1 
6 
1 





1 



( 

( 
( 



1 i 

1 ( 

1 ( 

2 < 



Amerdown, Radstock .... 

Cranniore Hall, Shepton Mallet . 

Grosvenor House, Stockbridge, 
Hants 

Cattistock Lodge, Dorchester • . 

Ingrams Farm, Loxbeare, Tiverton 

Marlston House, Newbury, Berks 

Elmhurst, Reading 

Lodge Farm, Nazeing, Waltham 
Cross 

Selwood Dairy, Frome .... 

Delamore House, Ivybridge . . 

Eaton Estate OfiBce, Eccleston, 
Chester . 

Bywood Cottage, Woolston, 
Southampton 

Brockton Grange, Shifnal, Salop . 

High Street, Shepton Mallet . . 

3, Mfljor Ten*ace, Seaton, Devon . 

The Axe, Crewkeme .... 

Holborough Cottage, Rochester . 

Newport, Mon 

Bampfylde House, Exeter . . . 

Ashurst Place, Langton, Tun- 
bridge Wells ...... 

Misterton, Crewkeme, Somerset. 

Aldeoham Lodge, Radlett, St. 
Albans 



1 ( 

2 ( 

1 1 ( 

1 1 < 

10 ( 

1 ( 

1 i 



1 ( 
1 < 



( 



( 



1 

1 

1 ( 

1 i 



1 ( 
1 < 



1 i 
1 i 



Subscriptions, 



cxlvii 



^ame. 



Residence. 



Partridge, Capt. W. St Ives. 

Partridge, H 

Jl asSy A.» \j» •••••• 

Peacock, E 

Pearson, E. «& W 

Pearson, J. W 

Pember, G. H 

Pendarves, W. Cole . . . 

Penny, Thomas 

Penny, T. S 

Percival, P. ..... . 

Perkins, Col. E. K. ... 
tPerry-Herrick, Mrs. . . . 

Petera, J 

t Peters, Wm. Parsons . , . 

Petherick, R 

tPettifer, T. Valentine, 
r .IV.C. Y .S.L. • . • . • 

t Phillips, C. D 

Phillpotts, Rev. H. J. . . . 

Philp, Capt 

Phippen, C. C 

Picltsley, Sims, and Co., Lmtd. 
Piggott Brothers and Co. . . 

Pike, W 

tPinckney, Erlysman C. . . 

Pinney, F 

tPinney, U. W 

tPinney, VV 

•Poltimorc, Lord .... 

Polwhele, Thas. R 

Pond,S 

Ponaford, T 

Ponter, E 

Poole, A. R 

Poole Bros 

Pope, Alfred 

Pope, John 

Pope, R. J 

tPope, Rev. W. J. P. . . . 

Porch, J. A 

♦Portal, Melville 

Portal, Wyndham .... 
tPorter, R. ...... 

fPortman, Hon. C. B. • . . 
(44) 



Sab* 
scripUoQS 



The Coppice, Bishopswood, Ross. 
Castle Uill, Bletchingley, Surrey 
The Holmes, Stoke Bishop, Bristol 
14, Union Street, Bath . . . 
African Chambers, Liverpool. 
Shirley, Southampton . . . 
Tangier Park, Basingstoke 
Pendarves, Camborne, Cornwall 

Taunton 

Musgrove Farm, Taunton . . 
Somerset Court, Brent Knoll 

Highbridge 

Wyntersted, Southampton 
Beau Manor Park, Loughborough 
Mark House, Mark, Highbridge 
2, Park Villas, Ashley Road 

Epsom 

Acland Barton,Landkey,Barnstaple 

The Limes, Tetbury, Gloucester • 
The Gaer, Newport, Monmouth • 
Walkern Rectory, Stevenage . . 
Pendoggett, Timsbury, near Bath 
Weston Bampfield, Sparkford,!Bath 
Bedford Foundry, Leigh . . . 
59, Bishopsgate Street Without, 

London 

High Pennard House, Bryn Road, 

Swansea 

Berwick St. James, Salisbury . 
The Grange, Somerton, Somerset. 
Farnley House, Dursley, Glos. • 

Somerton, Somerset 

Pol ti more Park, Exeter. . . . 

Polwhele, Truro 

Blandford, Dorset 

Minehead, Somerset 

9, 10 and 11, Queen Square, Bath 
12, Chester Place, Hyde Park 

Square, London, W 

Marksbury, near Bath .... 

Dorchester 

Tho Shrubbery, Bamfield, Exeter 
Beresford Manor, Plumpton, 

Lewes 

Godmanstone Reotory, Dorchester 
Edgariey, Glastonbury .... 
Laverstoke House, Micheldever • 
MaUhanger, Basingstoke . . . 
Denewood, Broadlands Road, 

Highgate, London, N. . . • 
Child-Okeford, Blandford, Dorset 



£ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 











1 

1 

















110 
10 

I'o 



10 



110 
110 
10 
10 

10 

10 

1*0 



3 

1 
1 
1 
1 



3 

1 









10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

1*0 
2 
10 

• • 
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Subscriptions, 



Name. 



tPortman, Hod. E. W. B. . 
*Portman, Viscount . . . 

Potter, F. P. 

Poulett, The Earl , . . . 

Powell, H. H 

Power, M. K. M 

*Povnder, Sir J. Dickson, 

Bart., M.P 

Pratt, J. D 

Price, J. W 

♦Prior,R. C.A 

Piitchard, W 

Proctor and Rylai)d .... 

Proctor, H. and 'J' 

Pulley, Sir J 

tPurgoId, A. D 

Purrott, \V 

Pyatt, G. H 



Kesidenoe. 



•Ramsden, J. C 

Ransome, James Edward • • 
Rashleigh, Jonathan . . . 
Rawlence, Ernest A, . . . 

Read, B. * 

Reeves, Robert and John, and 

Son 

Reid, A. ....... 

Reid, P. V. A 

Rendeli, R. F 

j^eynolds, W 

iich, F.W 

lichards, T. B 

Richards, W. F 

Uchardson, E. K 

Mc*ift»^son, J. C 

^''^"T^ru, Silas 

^■aiei, Vames « • . . . 

^tidier. 'J'. K 

iigden, Ileurv 

(36) 



Hestercombe, Taunton . . . 
Pryanston, Blandford . . . 
Gate Works, Kinq^s Lynn • - 
Hinton St. George, Crewkeme 

Lewes, Sussex 

Aston Court, Ross .... 



Hartham Park, Corsham . . . 
Pi-ntfs Hflyes, Kxmouth • . . 
Ne\v|)urt Pottery Co., Newport, 

Mori ..*..• 

Halse House, near Taunton . . 
Terrace House, Rhymney, Cardiff 
Carr's Lane, Birmingham . • . 

Cathay, Bristol 

Lower Eaton, near Hereford . . 
Park View Farm, Combermere, 

Whitchurch, Salop .... 
Cunnynhame Hill, St. Albans • 
Park Farm, Bath. . ; . . . 



Busbridge Hall, Godalming • • 
Orwell Works, Ipswich . . . 
Menabilly, Par Station, Cornwall 

Newlands, Salisbury 

New Bam Farm, Eeynsham . . 
Bratton Iron Works, Westbury, 

Wilts 

Livingshayes, Silverton . . • 
Belcombe Brook, Bradford-on- 

Avon . 

Kingston House, Staverton, 

Totnes 

High Ham, Langport . ^ . . 
Royal Nurseries, Sandford, Bristol 
East Pennard, Somerset . i . 
Beaumont, Broad Clyst, Exeter . 
Glanbrydan Park, Carmarthen . 
Glanbrydau Park, Manordtlo, 

R.8.O., Carmarthen .... 
Newlyn East, Grampouiid Road, 

Cornwall 

Blackford, Sel worthy, Minehead . 

Minehcad, Taunton 

Lyminge, Hythe, Kent . • • • 



Suhcriptions. 



cxlix 




3nl. Fox-Pitt . . . 
, Lord .... 
3. and H. (Limited) 

r. D. Cramer . . . 
r., and Son . . . 
,R. T 

S. 

John, and Co. . . 
& And en (Limited) 
W. Buckley . . . 

r 

a. Mark .... 

Fames 

\f Lord .... 

?L 

E. L 

emsey Agricultural 
rticultural Society . 

H.'. \ '.'.'.[ 
d Proctor .... 
3, J. A 

Howard P. . . . 



Bushmore Lodge, Salisbury . • 

Lanhydroc, Bcdmin 

Deanshanger Ironworks, Stony 

Stratford, Bucks . . . • • 
Thornton, Frant, Sussex • . . 
Bridgwater .••.... 
The Church Farm, Babrabam, 

Cambridge 

High Bray, South Molton . . 
Lynhales, Kington, Herefordshire 

Bristol 

Wantage, Berks 

Llanelly 

West Pennard, Glastonbury . . 
Stevenstone, Torrington . . . 
West 1'own, R.S.O., near Bristol 

Tring Park, Herts 

Banham, Attleborough, Norfolk . 
HaU Place, Cianlei^, Guildford 

Guernsey 

Todenhiun, Moreton-in-Marsh • 

Sherborne 

Sheaf IroQ Works, Lincoln . . 
Highclere Castle, Newbury, Berks 
North Cadbury, Bath .... 
MoxhuLi Park, Erdington • . • 



,T. H. . . . 
rmanp, Earl of . 

Lord P. . . . 

[. C 



Bnchan Hill, Crawley, Sussex • 
Beckington Eectory, Bath . . • 
Port Elliot, St. Germans, R.8.O., 

Cornwall 

Barton Hall, Loughborough, 

Leicester 

North Fields, Bridgwater ... 

V I Yonder BnMidpool Farm, Doul- 

ting, Sheptou Mallet .... 
Djamin .... I Newlands, Broad Clyst, Exeter . 
1, Rt. Hon. Sir B., I 

Banbury .••.•••• 

I, Ernest .... I Bodicote Grange, Banbury . . 

i. A I Stoke House, Exeter .. .. . . 

E. J Stoke House, Exeter . . . • 

iev. L I Rectory, Whimple, Devon . . . 

L C. A I NynehcAd, Wellington, Somerset 

V. A Nynehead, Wellington, Somerset 

C. M. . . . . .1 Boraoott, Brandiscomer, N. Devon 

G., jun Lydeard House, Taunton . . . 

I. H. 15. O. I 4, Rodney Place, Clifton . . . 



£ s. d. 

10 
2 

10 
110 
110 



1 
10 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 




1 



1 







1 
1 

10 

1 1 

1 
1 



1 
1 



1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 





1 





1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
I 





1 





1 
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cl 



Subscriptions. 



Name. 



Residence. 



Sob- 



•Scobell, Col. Barton L. J. . 



Scott-Hall, EL 
Scott, R. W. . 
tScott, T. . . 
♦Scratton, D. R. 
Search, Miss fiw 
fSeaton, Lord 



Sellick, Jas. 



Senior, H. . . . 
tSeymour, R. A. H. 



Shackell, R. . . . 
Shakerley, Col. H. W. 
Shaw, J. C. . . . 



tShaw-Stewart, Walter R. . 

Shears, W 

Shelley, Sir John, Bart. . , 
Sheppy, J 

fSherston, Major CD. . . 
tSherston, T. P. D. . . . 

Shore, J. H 

Sillifant, A. 

Silvester, F. W 

Sim8,G. T. 

t Simmons, Henry .... 
Simpson, F. C 



♦fSinger, A. M. . 
♦Singer, W. M. G. 
Skinner, A. C. . 



•Skrine, Henry Duncan . . 

Skrine, Col. H. M 

Slade, A. H 

•Slater, A. . . 

Smart, G. E 

Smith, A. J 

♦Smith, Hon. W. F. D., M.P. 

Smith, Hugh C 

tSmith, J. W 

tSmith, B. Lee 

Smith, W 

(39> 



Eingwell Hall, High littLeton, 

near Bristol 

Dormington Court, Hereford . • 
East Idimbrook, S. Fetberton . • 
Dittou Court, Maidstone • . . 
Ogwell, Newton Abbott • • • 
Cowie, Stonehaven, N.B. . . . 
Nutwell Court, Lympstone, 

Devon 

Courtlands, Brompton Ralph, 

Wiveliscombe • 

Rushton, Blandford, Dorset . • 
46, Earl Street, Maidstone (Hon. 

Local Sec., 1884) 

Lower Swainswick House, Bath . 
Burgate, Godalming .... 
Deane Court, Bishops Lydeard, 

Somerset 

Berwick House, Hindon, Salis- 
bury 

Lee Farm, Pyrford, Woking 

Station 

Shobrooke Park, Crediton . . . 
Iwoods House, Congresbury, 

Bristol 

Evercreech, Somerset .... 

Evercreech, Bath 

Whatley House, Frome . . . 
Coombe House, Copplestone, N. 

Devon 

Hedges, St. Albans 

Land Agent, Abbey Road, Neath 
Bearwood Farm, Wokingham 
May pool, Churston Femurs, 

R.S.O., S. Devon 

Redworth, near Totnes .... 
Streatfield, Paignton, Devon . . 
Pound Farm, Bishop's Lydeard, 

Taunton 

Claverton Manor, Bath . • • 
Warleigh Manor, Bath . . . 
Stock Exchange, London, £.C. • 
Gloucester Carriage Works, Glou- 
cester 

Combe Hay Manor, Bath • . . 
Highgrove, Totterdown, Bristol • 
Greenlauds, Heoley-on-ThameB • 
Mount Clare, Roehampton • • 
Thinshill Court, Hereford . • • 
Larkneld, Maidstone . • • • 
Simdon House, Clifton Dowd, 
Bristol • • • 



£ 8. d. 

2 2 
10 
10 

2*2 
10 



10 6 
10 



10 
10 

10 



10 
110 

10 



10 

10 

10 

10 



10 

5 *6 

10 
2 
110 
10 

2 2 
110 
10 

6 
10 

• • 



10 



Subscriptions. 



cU 



Name. 



Beddenoe. 



Smithclls, E 

•fSmyth, Sir J. H. Greville, 
Bart. ....*.... 

SoUey, G. C 

Somer, J. • . ... . . 

^Somerset, Duke of • . • . 
Somerset Trading Go. . . . 

tSomerville, A. F. ^ ^ , 
Southwell, F. C 

tSpackman, Henry . . . . 
fSpearman, Sir J., Bart. . . 

Speed, W. S 

Speke, W., jun 

Spencer, J. M 

Spencer, S 

Spencer, W. C 

Spioer, Gapt 

Spicer, G 



Settle, Yorkshire 



Spire, Joseph 

Spratts' Patent (Limited). . 

Spurway, Rev. Edward . . 

Stacey, P 

Stallard, W 

Standish, Miss L 

Stanford, A 

tStanford, W 

Stanhope, Hon.andRoy. B. L. S. 
•Stanley, E. J., M.P. . . . 

Stark, R 

Starkey, T 

Starkie, Mrs. 

Steeds, A 



^Stephens, Darell . . 
Stephens, H. G., M.P. . 
Stephens, Julian • . 



♦Stevens, J. W. A. 
Stevens, R. N. . 
Stevens, W. . . 
Still, Henry . . 



Stokes, C. W. Rees . 
Stone, George. . . 
Stone, John S. . •. 



Stotbert, P. K. . ... . . 

tStrachey, E., M.P. . . . 

Strangways, Hon. H. B. T. . 
(44) 



Ashton Goiuii, Bristol 

Giarence House, Sandwich . . . 

Broad Glyst, Exeter 

Maiden Bradley, Bath .... 

Bndjjrwater 

Dinder HooBe, WelU, Somerset . 
41, Upper Thames Street, 

London, E.G 

6, Terrace Walk, Bath . . . 
The Hall, Wem, Salop . . * . 
Mill Farm, Priston, Bath . • . 

Jordans, Ilminster 

Oakhill, Bath 

Holywell Manor, St. Ives, Hunts 
North Perrott, Grewkerne . . 
Spye Park, Ghippenham . . . 
Manor Farm, Bishops Gauudle, 

Sherborne 

High Street, Glastonbury . . . 
Henry Street, Bermondsey, 

London 

Heathfieldy Taunton .... 
Bude Haven, N. Gomwall . . . 
Sunny Lodge, Malvern Link . . 
New Park, Brockenhurst, Hants 
Eatons, Steyning, Sussex . . . 
Eatons, Steyning, Sussex . . . 
Byford Rectory, Hereford .. . . 
Quantock Lodge, Bridgwater . • 
Yelfords, Ghagford, Devon • • 
Heatherton Park, Taunton . • 
Mitchells, Saffron Walden . . 
Red House Farm, Stratton-on- 

the-Fosse, Bath 

Trewoman,Wadebridge, Gomwall 
Avenue House, Finchley, N. . . 
19a, Goleman Street, London, 

E C 
Penhiil, Cardiff '.'.'.'. ! '. 
Woodham Hall, Woking, Surrey 
Budlake, Broad Glyst, I^eter . 
Addington House, Addington, 

Groydon . 

Town Glerk, Tenby 

Gamerton, Bath 

Giarence Place Works, Newport, 

Mon 

Keynsham Manor, Salt ford, Bristol 
Penaford, Somerset . . . • • 
Shapwick, Bridgwater . • • • 



1 


Sob- 




BcrlptioDs. 


£ 


8, 


d. 


1 




• • 





10 





1 








2 








1 


1 






10 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 





1 







10 
10 



1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
















1 
1 

10 
10 

1 
1 
















10 

1*0 

10 

2 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 6 
10 

• • 

1 1 



clii 



Sviscriptions. 



Name. 



Besidenoe. 



Stratton, Richard . . ... 

StrettoQ Hills Mineral Water 
Company ...... 

* Strickland, A. L. . . . . 



Stroud, J. S. G. W, 
Stubs, Peter . . 



Stuckey, Vincent . . . 
♦Stucley, Sir G. S., Bart. 

Studdy, T. E 

Studts, H. . . . . . , 

Sturge, Wilb'am . . ., 
♦Sutton, M. J. . . . 



♦Sutton and Sons .... 

Swan wick, B 

Swayne, W. T 

Swithinbank, H 

Symes, J. H 

Symons, J., and Co. (Limited) 



The Duflfryn, Newport, Mon. . • 

Church Stretton 

23, Warwick Square, London, 

D. YY .. . • • .'• ••• 

KinorshiU House, Ejiowle, Bristol 
Blaisdon Hall, Newnham, Glou- 
cestershire 

Hill House, Langport . . • • 

Moreton, Bidefoni' 

Estate Office, Basing Park, Alton 

Swansea 

Bristol 

Wargrave Manor, Twyford, 

R.S.O., Berks 

Seedsmen, Ueadiiig 

College b'iirm, Cirencester • • • 

Glastonbury 

Denham Court, Denham, Bucks* 

Coat Farm, Martock 

The Plains, Totnes 



Snb- 
■Gripttoni. 



Talbot, Miss . . . 
Tamlyn, P. Horden . 
'J'angyes (Limited) . 
Tanner, E. P. . . 
Tapp, David James . 
^I'app, John . . . 
Taster, W., and Sons 
Tate, J. A. . . . 
Taylour, C. W. . . 



fTaylor, George . 
Taylor, H.W. . 
tTazewell, W. H. 
♦Temple, EarL . 
Templeman, G. D. 
Thody, W. T. . 
'Thomas J. . . 



10 

10 

2 

10 



1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 








1 


2 

























Thomas, J. C. . .. . . 

Thompson, G. R.. F.C.S. . 
n^homson, CoL White . . 

1 1 Lorley, Joseph . . • 



Thorley, J. 
Thome, C. G. 
(89) 



Margam Park, Port Talbot • • 
Boode House, Braunton, N. JOevon 
Cornwall Works, Birmingliam 
Hawson Court, Buckfastldgh . 
Knaplock, Winsford, Dulyerton 
Winsford, Dulverton . • • 

Andover 

Fairfield, Wells, Somerset. . 
Hampton, St Mary Church, Toe 

quay 

Crauford, Hounslow, W. • • 
Showle Court, Ledbury, Hereford , 
Manor House, Taunton St. Mary's 
Newton Park, Newton St. Loe . 
Haselbury, Crewkeme .... 
386, Clapham Rise, London, S. W. 
Nantyroadog, Senny Bridge, 

Brecon 

The Lodge, Colyford, Axminster, 
67, Dock Street,^ Newport, Men. 
Broomfield Manor, Eibonme, N. 

Devon • 

Thomhill Bridge, Galedonian 

Road, King's Gross, London, N. 
Rinsdale House, Faiingdoii,Berkii 
Ciudon Farm, WillitoD, SooMnot 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 




1 






10 

1 1 
1 














1 

1 'o' 



• • 



2 2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 



Subscriptions, 



cliii 



Name. 



r 

' • VJTa • • • • • 

Tohu 

, John 

). T. . . . . . . 

'. Huatley .... 

Drton, Sir N. W., 

G. R. '. *. *. * '. 

, Lord A 

,Lor(iH 

liam 

^T. S 

I. C, and Son . . . 

\ 

iV. . . . . . . 

1, John 

r, Lord 

Hon. J 

fti.j-. . • . . • 

>, James .... 

WH 

),W. H 

^ne, John . . . . 
, E. B. Cely . . . 
j,W. H 

E. R 

Dhafyn-Grove, G. . 

V 

LB. . . . . . 

A^.W. . . . . . 

7 

, C. C. 

LP 

rothers .... 

lan, A. C 

L S. 

ihn 



Residence. 



Sub- 
Bcriptions. 



West Yard, N. Melton . . . . 
Horridge, Romansleigh, S. Molton 
Great Yardley, Withy pool, Taun- 
ton 

Corfe Hill, Weymouth .... 
Central Hall, Bedford .... 
Alford House, Castle Cary. . . 

Buckland, Faringdon .Berks . . 

Stowmarket 

48, Berkeley Square, London, W, 

Muntham, Worthing .... 

Treworgan, Ross 

Quaish Farm, N. Woolton, Shep- 
ton Mallet 

Kings wood Road, Mosely, Bir- 
mingham 

Holland Park Dairy, London . . 

Implement Maker, Warminster . 

Upper Winchendon, Aylesbury . 

Tredegar Park, Newport, Men. . 

Thomoombe, Crowcombe, Taun- 
ton 

Hobbacott Farm, Launcells, N. 
Cornwall 

Tregonning, St. Columb Minor, 
ODmwall 

Trerioe, Newlyn East, Cornwall . 

Sherborne, Northleach,Cheltenham 

Heligan, St. Austell .... 

Port Town, Taunton .... 

Ryne Hill, Eingham, Chipping 
Norton 

The Elms, Frome 

North Coker House, Yeovil . , 

Borough Farm, Broad Clyst, Exeter 

Bath and Somerset Dairy Com- 
pany (Limited), Bath . . . 

Trivetts Farm, Coesington, 
Somerset 

Leinthall, Ludlow 

Cedars, Wells, Somerset . . . 

The Leen, Pembridge, Hereford . 

Milsom Street, Bath .... 

Castlecroft, Wolverhampton . . 

Hylesbrook, Langford, Somerset 



291, Edgware Road, London . • 
Tiverton ......... 

Slopertpn Cottage, Chippenhun . 



£ s. d. 

10 

10 

10 



1 

1 





















2 

















1 








o' 













cliv 



Snibscriptions. 



Name. 



Vellacott, H. W. Hopper 
fVerulam, Earl of . 
Vezey, H. J. . . . 
Vezey, Jas. . . . 
Vipan and Headley . 
Vosper, W. P. . . 



Kesldenoe. 



Valletort, Viscount . 
Vaughan, W. • . 



Mount Edgcumbe, Dovonport . 
Doublegates Farm, Bucdilcy, 

Tewkesbury 

Stone Farm, Exford, Taunton . 
Gtorharabury, St. Albans . . . 

Long Acre, Bath 

The Chequers, Box, Wilts. . . 

Leicester 

Saltram Farm, Plympton, Devon. 



Sob- 

■Ori|>tlOH. 

£ f . d. 
110 



1 
1 








1 1 

10 

10 

10 



Waddle, H 

Waide, W., and Sons . 
Wainwright, C. R. . . 
Walker,— . . . . 



I 



tWallace, Major, R.H.A. . . 
Wallis and Steevens . . . 

♦ Walrond, Sir W. Hood, Bart., 

fWalsingbam, Lord . . . 
Wantage, Lord, K.C.B., V.C. 
Warde, F. . . 
tWaring, C. E 
Waring, H. F. 



Wame, C. G 

tWamer, T. C, M.P. . . . 
fWarre, Frederick .... 

Warre, Rev. E., D.D. . . . 

Warry, G. D., Q.C 

•Warwick, Earl of ... . 
Waterloo Cake Mills Co. (Ld.) 

Waters, J 

Webb, E., and Sons . . . 

Webb, Jubal 

Webb, Jonas 



Webb, Miss M. 



Welch, C. W. . 
Were, J. Kennet 
Weston, H. . . 



(36) 



Llanelly 

Churn Works, Leeds . • • • 

Shepton Mallet 

c/o Messrs. Starkey, Knight & 
Co., Bridgwater 

Army and Navy Club, London . 

North Hants Iron Worka, Ba- 
singstoke 

Bradfield, Cullompton, Devon. • 

Merton Hall, Thetford, Norfolk . 

Lockinge Park, Wantage . . . 

Aldon, Addiugton, West Mailing 

Charles Street, Cardiflf .... 

46, Earl Street, Maidstone . . 

Weston-super-Mare 

Woodford, Essex 

44, Great Ormond Street, Blooms- 
bury, London 

Eton College, Windsor . . . 

Shapwick House, Bridgwator. . 

Warwick Castle, Warwick . . 

Wilmington, Hull 

Biumt House Farm, Nash . . . 

Wordesley, Stourbridge . . . 

High Street, Kensin<!ton, London 

Melton Ross, Barnetby Junction^ 
linooln 

East Brent, near Highbridge, 
Somerset 

Lamyat, Bath 

Sidmouth 

The Bounds, Much Marcle, via 
Dymook, Herefordshire . . . 



110' 
10 0^ 
10 . 

110^ 

j 

■ • 

10 
2 

1 Vo 

10 

1 V 
1 1 



1 
1 

2 
1 
1 
1 
1 





2 
1 
















10 

1 

10 

1 1 

10 



Subscriptidns. 



civ 



Name. 



Residence. 



Sab. 
Bolptlons. 



fe Hitchcock (Ld.) . 

.K 

thur J 



onre 



G. 



Bad, C, F.L.S. . 

T. W 

C. E 



E. M. 



C. , 
A. 



. J., and U. . . 
1 Brothers . . , 

,W 

W. H., jiDil Co. . 
^.T. . . . 



P. A. 
A. G. 



E 

i,E. D. . . . 
Edward Wilmot 
George . . . 



I 

J 

J. Kj.f Ju.ir. • • • 

M. H 

J, M. Scott . . . 
J, Robert .... 
R. and Son . . . 
J, Sir W. R., Bart. . 
»hn Gale .... 
. Deane .... 
r William Henry, 

M.P 

ssrs 

, Ed. W. Bridges . 
J. Wilson . . . . 
ter, Marquis of . . 
, Lord 



, A. H. 



Cheltenham . 

Charnage, Mere, Wilts .... 

Wrangaton Manor House, Ivy- 
bridge 

H union, Maidstone 

Midge Hall Farm, Wootton Basset 

Whitley, near Melksham . . . 

Zeals i*ark, Bath 

Banning House, Maidstone . • 

Frithfield, Shepton Mallet . . 

Sandcroft, Uphill, Weston-super- 
Mare 

Totterdown, Uphill, Weston- 
super-Mare 

Binsted-Wyck, Alton .... 

Shakenhurst, Cleobury Mortimer 

Oak wood, Maidstone .... 

Tedstone Court, near Worcester . 

Wallingford 

Union Street, Bath 

Bacton Manor, Pontrilas . . . 

36, ISouthwark Street, London . 

Hampton Hall, Bath .... 

Brighton 
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Slimbridge, Gloucester .... 
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Rochester 
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